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THE    SQUIRE. 


CHAPTER  I. 


It  was  a  dull  November  afternoon.  The 
mist  hung  heavily  on  the  distant  hills  and 
above  the  intervening  hollows.  The  sun,  sink- 
ing in  the  west,  lent  no  glory  to  the  closing 
day,  but  seemed  creeping  to  its  rest  in  gloom 
and  heaviness,  as  if  ashamed  that  its  might 
had  not  dispelled  the  fog — that  its  noon-day 
splendour  had  been  obscured.  No  wonder 
that  it  hid  its  face  I  the  vanquished  do  not 
like  to  be  looked  on  !  and  there  cannot  be  even 
the  semblance  of  g^ry  in  being  conquered 
by  a  fog.  The  present  defeat  resembled  genius 
overthrown  by  stupidity! — borne  down  by 
the  mere  dull,  animal  weight  of  wealth  !  No 
wonder  that  the  sun  crept  to  its  rest  with  a 
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stealthy  step  and  a  shrouded  face  !  If  it  could 
not  conquer  in  the  heyday  of  its  might,  its 
only  wisdom  was  to  retire  as  speedily  arid 
quietly  as  the  laws  of  nature  would  admit. 
That  noxious  vapours  should  have  the  power 
to  darken  brightness!  It  is  sad,  but  very 
true.  Only  Chinese  pictures  have  no  shade ; 
and  though  they  may  be  *^  selon  lafantaisie^^ 
— ^that  is,  Chinese  ^^  fantaisie^^ — they  are  cer- 
tainly not  ^^  selon  la  nature^ — that  is,  English 
nature. 

Not  that  those  who  discriminate  the  weather 
closely,  and  affect  accuracy  in  the  description 
of  its  various  varieties^  would  have  pronounced 
it  to  be  a  fog :  they  would  only  have  declared 
it  to  be  a  misty  day,  leaving  it  to  the  less 
cautious  or  more  impatient  to  add,  dull,  heavy, 
chilling,  and  unbearable. 

Dull,  heavy,  chilling,  it  certainly  was,  though 
not  unbearable ;  such  things  have  been  borne 
before— *must  be  borne  again;  but,  to  my 
judgment,  (and  I  rather  pique  myself  on  its 
correctness— who  does  not  ?)  it  was  more  dull, 
more  heavy,  more  chilling,  than  would  have 
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been  a  dense,  unsightless  fog.  There  is  some- 
thing partaking  of  the  sublime  in  a  real,  in- 
disputable fog.  When  nothing  can  be  seen, 
all  things  may  be  imagined :  beauties  and  de- 
fects— the  grandeur  of  nature,  the  littleness  of 
art — the  striking  outlines  of  the  uncultivated 
mountain,  the  petty  details  of  this  work-a-day 
world,  are  all  hidden  from  our  view ;  the  blind 
and  the  seeing,  the  observing  and  the  heed- 
less, are  brought  nearly  on  a  level :  none 
can  distinguish  more  than  ten  yards  in  ad- 
vance,  and  man  sees  (pardon  the  Irishism) 
bow  narrow  and  bounded  are  his  views.  It 
seems  as  though  his  mortal  course  was  run, 
and  he  had  gained  nothing  by  his  toil  and 
trouble.  He  looks  back :  all  is  objectless,  ob- 
scure ;  there  is  no  vestige  of  his  labours  gleam- 
ing through  the  mist — his  very  steps  un- 
traced  upon  the  earth.  The  monument  erect- 
ed to  his  sorrows,  and  the  triumphal  arch  to 
his  glories,  are  alike  lost  in  the  gloom.  His 
joys  and  his  griefs  have  left  no  trace :  he  has 
felt — he  has  laughed — he  has  mourned  :  per- 
haps he  had   wealth — had  genius — had  do- 
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minion — and  deemed  himself  a  glorious  being ! 
Where  are  the  trophies  of  his  glory  ?  They 
are  hidden  from  his  view;  his  gaze  cannot 
pierce  the  gloom :  there  are  no  visible  proofs 
of  his  triumphs;  they  are  as  nothing  in  the 
eyes  of  others — even  his  own  eye  cannot  mark 
them.  He  learns  a  juster  estimate  of  himself — 
he  forms  a  truer  judgment  of  his  deeds. — 
He  looks  before :  how  bounded  is  his  view  i 
He  cannot  pierce  the  gloom — he  cannot  see 
into  the  future-^he  trembles  at  its  unseen 
perils.  Woe  to  him  who  would  trace  its 
obscurity  without  a  safer  guide  than  man^s 
unaided  reason  ! 

The  history  of  his  own  past  is  traced  on  me- 
mory''s  roll — the  characters  cannot  be  obliterat- 
ed ;  but  the  tale  is  lost  to  others — unknown  to 
multitudes,  as  the  past  history  of  those  count- 
less crowds  is  lost — unknown  to  him.  The 
grosser  part  of  his  nature  receives  a  shock  to 
its  pride,  and  he  better  understands  his  worth 
in  the  universe — his  comparative  relation  to 
the  Unseen  and  Infinite.     Yet  the  veil  of  the 
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past  shall  be  withdrawn — the  deeds  of  each 
stand  clearly  forth — man^s  most  secret  thoughts 
be  bared  to  the  gaze  of  the  countless  hosts 
marshalled  before  the  eternal  throne  for 
judgment ;  he  shall  hear  his  doom,  whilst  ap- 
plauding crowds  proclaim  the  sentence  just, 
—  the  righteous  award  of  One  who  has  said 
he  will  judge  man  by  his  acts,  whether 
they  be  good  or  whether  they  be  evil,  and 
who  has  promised  that  none  shall  be  lost  but 
those  who  will  not  come  to  him.  The  evil 
of  the  hereafter  rests  justly  on  man's  own  head. 
Let  us  think  of  this  in  the  early  dawn — at  the 
sunset  hour — in  the  noon-day  glow  and  the 
midnight  gloom — in  joy  and  sorrow — in  sick- 
ness and  in  health — in  low  estate,  and  in  lofty 
rank. 

The  veil  of  the  future,  too,  will  be  with- 
drawn, though  mortal  eye  cannot  pierce  it 
now.  Those  splendours  too  dazzling  for  our 
gaze,  too  glorious  for  our  comprehension,  will 
then  be  revealed, — the  mysteries  of  our  hea- 
venly Father's  love  be  then  made  plain ;  and 
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they  who  have,  even  here,  seen  something  of 
its  beauty  and  its  power,  through  faith  and 
hope,  will  then  rejoice  and  adore. 

Was  ever  fog  so  moralised  upon  before  ? — 
we  imagine  not.  This  is  an  age  of  wonders  :  the 
dull  may  see  nothing  in  a  fog  but  a  fog  (for 
the  race  of  non-seers  is  numerous) ;  the  antici- 
pative  and  impatient,  only  a  very  disagreeable 
check  to  some  pleasurable  excursion.  Now, 
a  fog  is  frequently  disappointing,  rarely  agree- 
able; yet  do  we  maintain  that  a  real,  sight- 
less, bonajide  fog — such  as  may  be  seen,  per- 
haps, once  in  a  winter,  (once  is  quite  often 
enough,)  has  some  touch  of  the  sublime. 

But,  we  repeat,  it  was  not  a  fog  this  sixth 
day  of  November  1T7-.  The  murky  sky, 
the  heavy  mist,  hanging  about  on  hill  and 
valley,  hinted  that  it  might  have  been  a  fog 
in  the  morning — that  it  might  be  a  fog  again 
at  night ;  but  a  fog — that  is,  a  sublime  fog — 
at  that  moment  it  certainly  was  not.  Objects 
could  be  distinguished  near,  and  even  in  the 
distance,  though  not  clearly  :  it  was  neither  all 
gloom  nor  all  shine ;  in  fact,  it  had  no  afBnity 
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with  the  latter ;  and  to  say  that  it  was  neither 
wet  nor  dark,  was  the  utmost  (he  most  court- 
coos  could  report  in  its  favour*     If  one  was 
neither  afraid  of  being  drenched  nor  benighted, 
at    least  there  was  no  beauty,  no  variety  of 
colouring,  no  changing  and  striking  lights  to 
awaken  admiration.-    There  was  no  break  in 
the  heavens — no  lights  on  the  earth ;  the  forms 
that  were  visible  were  indistinct — traced,   as 
it  seemed,  with  the  timid  and  confused  touch 
of  a  beginner. 

Had  a  landscape-painter  (unable  to  depict 
the  human  form)  wished  to  image  stupidity 
and  weariness  in  a  representation  of  soulless 
nature,  here  was  the  model  to  his  hand.  You 
could  not  even  hope  that  a  ray  from  genius 
might  enlighten  the  uniform  dulness :  —  you 
might  believe  it  had  tried,  and  failed.  The 
heaviness  seemed  determined:  there  was  no 
room  for  speculation  on  the  subject;  there  it 
was,  and  the  conviction  was  forced  upon  you 
that  there  it  would  be : — ^you  might  almost  ima- 
gine it  eternal.  Nature  seemed  out  of  humour, 
— ^ot  in  a  rage,  (that  partakes  of  the  sublime,) 
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— ^not  even  petulant,  (that  promises  change,) 
— but  sullen. 

The  tliermometer  would  not  have  justified  a 
very  violent  declamation  against  the  cold,  or  a 
smothering  quantity  of  furs  ;  but  the  heart  felt 
it  was  cold, — very  cold, — chilling,  benumbing ; 
not  so  absolutely  freezing  as  to  command  a  bold 
effort  to  bear  it, — that  would  have  caused  a 
little  excitement,  (petty  vexations,  winning  little 
glory  for  their  well-bearing,   are   rarely  well 
borne ;)  but  the  air  seemed  chilling,  paralyzing 
the  fancy  with  its  torpid  touch,  painting  the 
future  in  gloom  to  the  mental  eye  as  the  sur- 
rounding landscape  was  already  painted  to  the 
bodily :  in  short,  it  was  one  of  those  days  on 
which  one  feels  wretched — wretched  without  a 
hope  of  relief, — without  the  power  to  avert  the 
doom,  or  lighten  its  cruelty.     The  best  remedy 
for  such  a  tyranny  is  to  sleep,  if  you  can ; — at 
least  so  seemed  to  think  one  of  the  occupants 
of  the  travelling-chaise  winding  slowly  up  a 
dreary   hill  in  a  thinly-inhabited  part   of  an 
inland  county.       Snugged  up  in   one  comer, 
his  hat  laid    aside    that  his  head   might  rest 
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more  comfortably  against  the  cushioned  back, 
his  fair,  handsome,  open  countenance,  occasion- 
aUy  twitched  into  slight  contortions  with  the 
vagaries  of  sleep,  and  entirely  heedless  of  his 
young  companion,  cuddled  up  in  the  other 
comer,  reclined  Philip  Gonyers,  called  by  the 
villagers  ** The  Squire;"  by  his  friends,  (enemies 
he  had  none,  or  so  he  thought,)  ^^  Honest  Phil 
Gonyers,^ — the  kindest  hearted  and  the  most 
hospitable  host,  the  hardest  drinker,  the  most 
daring  rider,  the  most  generous  and  unsuspicious 
of  men,  though  withal  a  little  quick  at  times:  but 
then  the  breeze  was  over  on  the  instant,  and 
the  bosom  as  unruflBed  as  before. 

It  was  the  very  last  sort  of  day  to  choose  for 
returning  home,— ^11  looking  so  dull  and  heavy 
might  induce  a  fancy  of  not  being  welcome; 
but  Philip  Conyers  had  no  fancy,  and  paid 
little  heed  to  the  gloom  :  it  had  only  made  him 
sleepy.  Not  so  his  gentle  companion  :  she 
had  seen  little  notable  in  reality, — her  years 
had  been  few.  Life  might  be  said  to  her  to  be 
all  fancy,  and  she  felt  as  if  she  were  unwel- 
come :   unsympathised  with,  she   undoubtedly 
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was.  She  bent  forward,  looked  on  the  hand* 
some  and  prepossessing  features  of  the  sleeper, 
so  indicative  of  his  frank  and  generous  temper, 
then  with  a  sigh  shrank  more  closely  into,  the 
corner,  and  forgot  the  present  whilst  dwelling 
on  the  past.  ;^ 

"  Tally  ho !  hark  forward  I"  shout^  the 
squire,  with  a  view-holla  that  must  have  awa- 
kened the  seven  sleepers  of  the  Eastern  tale, 
(if  anything  could,)  starting  from  his  uneasy 
slumber,  and  dashing  down  the  side  glass  to 
look  out,  regardless  of  the  cold  raw  air,  or  the 
alarm  and  surprise  of  his  timid  daughter. 

Ear  and  eye  were  exercised  in  vain  ;  he 
heard  only  the  creaking  of  the  wheels  as  the 
carriage  was  slowly  dragged  up  the  weary- 
ing hill, — saw  only  the  difficult  ascent  before 
him. 

"  Did  not  you  hear  the  hounds,  Mabel  ?"  he 
inquired,  turning  to  his  gentle  child,  who  had 
not  recovered  from  the  effects  of  his  sudden 
burst  and  startling  holla. 

"  No,  sir,^  replied  Mabel  in  a  voice  tremul- 
ous from  emotion. 
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Her  father  looked  at  her  for  an  instant,  ^nd 
out  again  on  the  dull  hill ;  then  pulling  up  the 
glass  as  hastily  as  he  had  dashed  it  down,  mut- 
tered something  of  his  having  dreamt,  for  it 
was  no  hunting  day,—- adding,  as  some  sort  of 
apology  for  his  slumber,  that  he  felt  heavy, 
not  being  used  to  a  carriage,  striving  at  the 
same  time  to  keep  his  eyes  open,  in  which  with 
great  difficulty  he  succeeded.  His  companion 
made  no  reply,  his  words  requiring  none,  and 
there  was  silence  till  they  gained  the  summit  of 
the  hilL  Here  the  squire  again  put  down  the 
glass,  but,  with  a  more  gentle  action,  again 
thrust  his  head  from  the  window,  directing  her 
attention  to  some  distant  object,  his  counte- 
nance brightening  with  the  prospect  of  a  speedy 
deliverance  from  the  confinement  of  the  car^ 
riage,  as  well  as  with  the  kindly  idea  that  he 
could  entertain  his  fellow-traveller. 

"  You  say  you  forget  your  home,  Mabel,— 
there  it  stands  in  the  distance ;  and  well  does 
the  old  grange  look  too,  with  its  gable  ends 
and  its  tall  chimneys. — Not  there,  child, — this 
side.     Can't  you  see  ?     Why  you  really  have 
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forgotten  your  home!"  he  added  impatiently, 
as,  forgetting  that  his  outstretched  head  pre- 
vented all  view  from  one  window,  he  marvelled 
at  his  daughter's  stupidity  in  looking  from 
the  other. 

She  could  not  deny  the  charge  of  having 
forgotten  the  situation  of  the  Grange,  or  rather 
of  not  knowing  it,  (she  had  not  been  there 
since  her  third  year ;)  but,  without  offering  any 
defence,  she  turned  her  gaze  in  the  direction  to 
which  he  pointed.  Unhappily  her  eyes  were 
dimmed  with  weeping,  or  she  was  not  naturally 
far-sighted,  or  her  father,  knowing  the  direction 
in  which  the  Grange  was  situated,  fancied  he 
saw  what  might  be,  rather  than  what  really  was 
seen. 

"  I  believe  the  girl  does  not  see  it  now,***  he 
continued,  more  impatiently,  on  MabePs  making 
no  remark  on  the  beauty  of  the  Grange,  as  he 
had  expected,  though  she  continued  to  look  in 
the  right  direction. 

No  wonder  he  was  a  little  provoked.  People 
who  will  not  see  what  they  ought  to  see  are  the 
most  annoying  of  travelling- companions  :    the 
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iron  cage  would  be  too  light  a  doom  for  their 
stupidity. 

**  Do  you  see  it,  Mabel  ?*^ 

*^  I  think  I  see  something  in  the  distance,*^ 
replied  his  daughter  hesitatingly  ;  for  Mabel 
was  the  most  sincere  of  human  beings,  and 
would  not  even  in  the  matter  of  sight-seeing 
be  guilty  of  a  falsehood. 

*^  Think  you  see  something  in  the  distance  ! 
So  do  I,— two  crows  on  a  fallow  field,  and  an 
idiot  boy  driving  a  donkey.  Have  you  quite 
forgotten  your  home,  Mabel  Conyers  ?  My  poor 
sister  should  have  taught  you  better.  I  never 
forgot  ber  at  Christmas.''* 

**  I  left  it  so  very  young,  sir, — so  long  since. 
l^y  poor  aunt  ever  taught  me  to  love  you  and 
the  Grange.*" 

'^  Ay,  ay ;  I  forgot  you  were  but  a  baby  then, 
and  a  sickly  one  too.  I  dare  say,  poor  Eliza 
did  all  that  was  right," replied  her  father  kindly, 
shamed  from  his  impatience  by  her  tremulous 
tones,  and  eager  to  check  the  falling  tears.  ^'  I 
am  quick  of  temper  :  never  heed  my  impatience, 
but  dry  your  eyes.     My  sister  was  as  kind  a 
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creature  as  ever  lived :  she  was  too  good  for 
this  world,  and  she  is  gone  to  a  better ;  but 
you  have  a  fond  father  still  left ! — Come,  cheer 
up,  and  I  will  show  you  the  Grange,  and  every- 
thing else  worth  seeing,"  drawing  her  towards 
him  and  kissing  her  pale  cheek  as  he  spoke. 

Mabel  did  try  to  cheer  up  and  seem  grateful 
for  his  intended  kindness,  though  that  kindness 
(the  rude  touching  of  a  recent  wound)  pained 
more  than  it  soothed ;  whilst  she  looked  with  a 
shudder  at  the  deeply-rutted  and  miry  road, 
and  the  dreary  landscape  round  —  forming  so 
great  a  contrast  to  the  level  ways  and  smiling 
scenery  encircling  the  abode  she  had  so  lately 
quitted.  By  dint  of  pointing  out  a  hill  to  the 
left,  a  clump  to  the  right,  and  directing  the  eye 
exactly  as  the  finger  pointed  over  some  in« 
tervening  objects,  Mn  Conyers  succeeded  in 
making  his  child  at  least  believe  that  she  saw 
the  Orange ;  and  her  assurance  of  the  fact 
pleased  and  satisfied  him.  This  accomplished, 
his  next  task  was  to  warn  her  against  impa* 
tience,  as  they  were  yet  some  miles  distant 
and  the  road  was  tedious.     There  was  nothing 
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worth  seeing  at  present,  but  he  would  point 
out  the  village  as  soon  as  it  came  in  sight. 

Another  glance  at  the  execrable  road,  and  some 
unmannerly  jolts  as  they  descended  the  hill  and 
crept  slowly  round  its  base  in  the  valley  below, 
proved  the  wisdom  of  his  warning  against  im- 
patience. After  thanking  him  for  his  promise, 
the  daughter  and  her  father  again  sank  into 
their  respective  corners  and  their  former  silence. 
The  one  thought  of  the  inspiring  chase,  the 
sagacious  hound,  the  swift  hunter,  and  the 
gay  carouse;  the  other  thought  of  the  warm 
heart,  now  cold,  who  had  been  as  a  mother 
to  her — the  small  but  fairy-like  abode  she  had 
quitted,  the  one  parent  whom  she  had  never 
known,  and  the  other  whom,  from  long  absence 
and  a  contrast  in  every  taste,  she  respected 
rather  than  loved,  and,  notwithstanding  all  his 
kindness,  feared.  The  thoughts  of  the  one  were 
cheering ;  the  thoughts  of  the  other,  saddening. 

Mrs.  Conyers  (the  most  timid  and  gentle  of 
beings),  long  drooping,  had  died  soon  after  the 
birth  of  Mabel,  who  was  supposed  to  inherit 
the  delicate  constitution  of  her  mother.     What 
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could  Mr.  Conyers  do  with  a  sickly  female 
infant  ?  With  the  kindest  of  hearts,  he  was 
certainly  not  the  best  qualified  in  the  world  to 
rear  a  delicate  child  or  form  female  manners, 
and  readily  did  he  consent  to  his  dying  wife's 
request  of  consigning  Mabel  to  the  charge  of 
his  only  sister,  a  maiden  lady  but  one  year 
younger  than  himself — the  only  old  maid,  as  he 
declared,  whom  he  could  ever  endure  ;  and  he 
almost  considered  her  as  a  widow.  FaithfuUy 
had  the  aunt  fulfilled  the  charge  she  had  un- 
dertaken, and  justly  did  her  pupil  value  her 
love  and  care. 

If  her  ideas  were  tinged  with  what  the  world 
of  that  day  and  of  this  would  call  romance ; — if 
she  still  dreamt  of  gallant  gentlemen  and  peer* 
less  dames,  after  the  multitude  had  awakened 
from  the  delusion ;  if  she  still  thought  that 
love,  as  they  tell  in  the  olden  time,  might  live 
unchanged,  unchilled,  through  a  long,  long 
life,  amid  the  deprivations  of  poverty  and  the 
luxuries  of  prosperity ; — still  the  same,  or  but 
more  pure,  more  holy,  though  the  storm  or  the 
pestilence  swept  the  loved  one  from  the  earth  ; — 
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surely  the  coldest,  the  most  reasonable,  will 
pardon  her  when  the  tale  of  her  early  life  shall 
be  told  —  the  most  ultra  utilitarian  will  check 
his  sneer. 

Few  were  more  loved  and  lovely  —  more 
courted  and  admired,  or  more  worthy  of  all 
this,  than  Elizabeth  Conyers.  The  love  sought 
by  many  was  early  bestowed  on  one,  and  the 
hand  was  promised  where  the  heart  had  long 
been  given.  Who  might  not  have  envied  Eli- 
zabeth Conyers  at  the  age  of  twenty  I  There 
was  no  earthly  blessing  that  was  not  hers  in 
possession,  or  in  promise!  With  birth,  for- 
tune, beauty,  gentleness,  and  firmness  joined  ; 
esteemed  by  all ;  loving  and  beloved  by  one ; 
who  should  think  of  dangers  in  her  onward 
path  ? — who  should  predict  of  sorrow  to  her 
future  life  ?  The  bridal  week  was  come; — two 
more  days,  and  the  gentle  Elizabeth  would 
plight  her  faith  at  the  altar. 

"Two  more  days,  and  you  will  be  mine, — 
wholly  mine ! — mine  only  i"  whispered  the  lover 
to  the  blushing  girl  as  he  bade  her  farewell, 
mounting  his  horse  that  had  long  been  ready 
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to  convey  him  to  the  nearest  town  for  the  pur- 
pose of  effecting  some  last  arrangement. 

The  lover  rode  forth  in  the  morning,  rich  in 
every  blessing,  buoyant  with  health,  exulting 
in  his  high  hopes,  rejoicing  in  the  love,  the  vir- 
tues, and  the  beauty  of  his  intended  bride.  Life, 
hope,  delight,  in  every  look  and  movement, 
each  so  vivid — what  should  check  them  ?  Ere 
night  came,  the  active  limbs  were  still  —  the 
lightsome  laugh  was  hushed — the  happy  smile 
departed  !  The  bounding  heart  no  longer 
beat  —  the  rounded  cheek  no  longer  glowed — 
he  lay  on  his  bier  cold,  silent,  pale  !  He  had 
passed  from  life  in  the  power  of  his  youth  and 
beauty  !  He  had  not  faded  by  a  slow  decay — 
the  destroyer  had  touched  him,  and  he  had 
fallen  !  In  the  morning  he  had  been  full  of 
life ; — before  evening  came,  he  was  the  prey  of 
death  !  He  bad  been  thrown  from  his  horse, 
and  so  seriously  injured  that  within  three 
hours  he  was  a  corpse !  The  hand  of  his  Eli* 
zabeth  was  held  in  bis  dying  grasp  !  —  his  only 
articulate  words  were  a  hope  of  their  future 
reunion ! 
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It  was  long  before  Miss  Conyers  recovered 
from  the  shock ; — some  thought  she  never  did. 
The  gaiety  of  youth  was  gone  for  ever ;  but  a 
gentle,  holy  sweetness  had  succeeded,  a  thou- 
sand times  more  touching.  She  did  not  with* 
draw  from  society,  but  entered  rarely  into  its 
gayer  scenes.  She  was  kind  and  gentle  to  all ; 
but  none  again  proffered  hand  and  heart, 
though  some  would  gladly  have  done  so,  had 
not  her  manner  fully  proved  that  her  love  still 
lingered  with  the  dead. 

There  was  much  in  the  character  of  Mrs. 
Conyers  and  the  circumstances  attending  her 
marriage  to  engage  the  love  and  sympathy  of 
her  gentle  sister-in-law,  who  soothed  the  dying 
mother,  and  loved  the  child,  first  for  that  mo- 
therms  sake,  but  soon  more  for  its  own.  Miss 
Conyers  took  the  little  Mabel  to  her  own  quiet 
and  tasteful  home,  situated  in  a  more  polished 
and  beautiful  county,  lavishing  on  her  the 
care  and  fondness  of  her  warm  and  noble  heart. 
She  fancied  a  slight  resemblance  in  the  fair 
child  to  her  lost  lover,  to  whom  her  mother  was 
very  distantly  related,  and  thus  transferred  tP 
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ber  some  portion  of  the  afFection  which  had 
been  bestowed  on  him. 

For  the  two  succeeding  years  she  took  the 
little  Mabel  to  her  father ;  and  then,  as  if  by 
mutual  consent,  and  to  their  mutual  relief, 
these  annual  visits  were  relinquished,  though 
brother  and  sister  continued  to  assign  plausible 
reasons  for  the  discontinuance ;  and  the  former 
frequently  talked  of  running  down  to  Ivy  Cot- 
tage when  the  hay  was  in,  or  the  harvest  done, 
or  the  hunting  over,  or  something  else  con- 
cluded, which  was  always  succeeded  by  some- 
thing else  to  be  completed,  before  he  could 
leave  home.  Though  really  attached,  (an  at* 
tachment  ever  proved  in  essentials,)  the  tastes, 
the  habits,  the  ideas  of  the  brother  and  sister 
were  so  totally  opposed,  that  each  felt  restraint 
in  the  presence  of  the  other.  The  ill-ordered 
house  of  the  widower — his  jovial  companion&-r- 
his  kind,  but  rather  rough  and  noisy  manners, 
little  suited  the  gentle  and  retiring  Elizabeth, 
her  natural  gaiety  sobered  by  early  suffering, 
her  health  never  completely  restored,  her  spirit 
sublimed  by  her  still  cherished  love  for  one  lost 
to  her  upon  earth. 
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Philip  Conyers  was  kind-hearted,  generous, 
and  hospitable,  incapable  of  a  mean  or  disho- 
nourable action, — a  good  specimen  of  the  coun- 
try squire  of  that  day.  He  was  an  easy  land- 
lord and  master,  harsh  only  to  poachers  and 
vagrants,  always  ready  to  assist  the  unfortu- 
nate when  it  did  not  interfere  with  hunting,, 
shooting,  or  his  more  than  due  abhorrence  of 
foreign  habits  and  innovations ;  a  bold  rider, 
a  hearty  eater,  and  a  hard  drinker,  according 
to  the  fashion  of  the  times.  Never  was  a  more 
stanch  supporter  of  old  customs.  He  always 
voted  for  the  blue  member,  because  his  family 
had  done  so  before  him.  To  crown  all,  he  was 
a  great  cheerer  at  the  toast  of  Church  and 
State,  without  clearly  understanding  its  mean- 
ing, and,  unhappily,  without  thinking  of,  far 
less  practising,  the  duties  required  from  a 
member  of  that  church  he  valued  and  toasted, 
not  for  its  beautiful  liturgy  or  its  apostolic  doc- 
trine, but  because  it  had  been  the  religion  of 
his  fathers,  was  that  of  his  neighbours  and  con- 
nexions, and  that  he  had  been  brought  up  in 
its  outward  ordinances,  and  entertained  some 
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confused  idea  that  its  downfall  would  be  con- 
nected with  some  temporal  loss  to  himself, — 
perhaps  a  deprivation  of  hunting,  or  a  scarcity 
of  wine.  To  go  to  the  village  church,  when 
not  very  inconvenient,  and  make  his  servants 
do  the  same, — to  have  mince  pies  at  Christ- 
mas, salt  fish  on  Good  Friday,  pay  his  tithes 
with  only  a  low  grumble,  or  a  joke  on  the 
parson,  who  was  rarely  seen  in  the  parish 
but  on  Sunday, — was  sufficient,  in  his  estima- 
tion, to  mark  him  as  a  worthy  member  of  the 
church. 

It  was  sad  to  think  that  one  with  so  much  na- 
tural kindness  of  disposition  should  have  passed 
the  age  of  fifty  with  scarcely  a  care  for  his  eter* 
nal  welfare,  assenting  to  the  necessity  of  faith 
in  a  Saviour  as  a  mere  dogma,  instead  of  feel- 
ing the  immensity  of  that  Saviour's  love  and 
striving  to  acquire  an  interest  in  his  sacrifice. 
If  an  idea  that  he  must  render  an  account  of 
the  talents  committed  to  his  charge  ever  came 
across  him,  it  was  speedily  dismissed  as  un- 
pleasant— he  never  dwelt  on  unpleasant  things. 
He  defrauded  none>  he  employed  and  gave  to 
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many.  What  more  could  be  required?  Of 
the  corruption  of  the  human  heart— of  the  ne». 
cessity  of  self-denial — of  acts  being  judged  by 
their  principles,  whether  proceeding  from  the 
love  of  God,  or  the  desire  of  the  applause  of 
men,  or  the  mere  ridding  oneself  of  importu. 
nity  and  the  sight  of  pain,  he  knew  nothing — 
he  never  inquired. 

The  constant  companion  of  her  aunt,  Mabel 
had  imbibed  most  of  her  opinions,  and  strongly 
resembled  her  in  character.  Gentle,  yielding, 
believing  all  as  guileless  as  herself,  she  was 
naturally  inclined  to  trust,  to  love,  and  to  en- 
deavour to  contribute  to  the  happiness  of  all 
she  met ;  but,  timid  and  semutive,  she  shrank 
back  abashed  at  the  least  semblance  of  rebuke 
or  harshness.  Her  heart  bounded  at  a  smile, 
felt  crushed  beneath  a  frown.  Elizabeth  Con- 
yers  was  no  prodigy  of  learning ;  but,  a  recluse 
in  her  later  years,  from  delicate  health,  she  had 
found  pleasure  in  cultivating  Mabd^s  taste  tor 
the  literature  of  the  past,  and  then  present  age ; 
and  if  she  had  no  great  depth  of  thought  to 
Ining  to  the  task,  she  bad  a  delicate  and  taste- 
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ful  mind,  \rith  a  feeling  heart,  keenly  alive  to 
the  good  and  the  beautiful.  In  these  her  niece 
resembled  her : — ^both  bad  the  poetry  of  the 
heart — the  romance  of  life  was  still  bright  in 
each  :  the  one  as  yet  knew  not  its  reality  ;  the 
other,  in  consecrating  herself  to  the  memory  of 
the  dead,  had  few  thoughts  to  bestow  on  the 
petty  trials,  the  follies,  and  the  vices  of  the 
living.  One  was  enshrined  in  her  heart,  and  for 
his  sake  all  others  were  thought  well  of.  He 
bad  died  in  the  full  splendour  of  their  love  ! — 
nor  time,  nor  doubt,  nor  chance,  nor  change, 
had  marred  its  beauty  :  she  deemed  it  might 
have  lived  long  years  unfaded  from  its  pristine 
glory.  She  told  of  this  love  to  the  gentle 
Mabel ;  and  she  too  indulged  in  dreams  as 
bright. 

If  Mabel  were  ever  to  mingle  in  the  crowd — 
to  endure  the  wear  and  tear  of  life,  other  and 
sterner  lessons  might  have  been  useful ;  the 
more  particularly,  considering  her  father'^s  cha- 
racter. But  such  lessons  she  heard  not.  Her 
aunt  was  too  much  attached  to  her  brother 
to  see  that  brother  exactly  as  he  was.     Time 
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and  absence  had  obliterated  the  feeling  ap- 
pfToaching  to  disgust  with  which  she  had  en- 
countered some  of  his  companions, — had  soften- 
ed the  remembrance  of  the  contrast  between 
them, — and  whilst  teaching  her  niece  to  love 
and  respect  her  unknown  parent,  in  her  affec- 
tion she  painted  him  as  what  she  wished  to 
consider  him,  as  she  desired  be  should  be, 
rather  than  as  what  he  was.  To  MabeFs 
fancy,  therefore,  this  unknown  parent  was  en- 
dowed with  innumerable  graces  of  thought  and 
feeling,  and  his  idea  blended  with  that  of  her 
aunt's  lost  lover.  This  was  unfortunate,  as 
it  made  the  contrast,  when  she  saw  him,  the 
more  striking  and  overwhelming.  She  felt 
that  she  had  bestowed  the  love  and  duty  of 
a  child  on  an  ideal  parent :  felt  it  at  their 
first  meeting,  when  they  stood  beside  the  bed 
of  the  dying,  who,  deprived  of  speech  by  a 
paralytic  stroke,  could  but  look  her  affection 
and  her  hopes, — could  but  sign  her  wishes. 
Her  aunt^s  sudden  attack  had  been  Mabel's 
first  real  grief,  and  her  instant  idea  was  to 
send  for  her  father,  judging  from   ber  own 

VOL.  I.  c 
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feelings  how  much  he  would  desire  a  last 
meeting  with  the  patient  sufferer.  He  came 
at  her  siimmons,  but  only  in  time  to  see  his 
sister  die. 

So  far  he  had  fulfilled  her  wishes,  and  he 
sincerely  mourned  her  death,  more  sincerely 
than  Mabel  thought,  for  his  mode  of  showing 
his  grief  was  strange  to  her.  He  looked  so 
surprised  and  awkward  when  she  clung  round 
him  as  her  sole  tie  to  earth,  and  seemed  so 
anxious  to  dispel  the  grief  which  she,  with  the 
inexperience  of  youth  and  the  tyranny  of  a 
first  sorrow,  would  have  cherished,  that,  trem- 
bling and  abashed,  she  shrank  from  his  rough, 
though  kindly  -  intentioned  consolation,  and 
holding  gaiety  as  little  short  of  sacrilege  to 
the  departed,  sought  only  the  opportunity  to 
weep  alone. 

The  body  was  precious,  though  the  soul  had 
fled ;  and  she  loved  to  sit  beside  that  shrouded 
form,  and  to  press  her  lips  to  the  cold  cheek» 
To  her  there  seemed  a  hurry  in  its  com- 
mitment to  the  tomb,  as  though  grief  was  irk^ 
some,  and  only  assumed  as  a  fitting  garment 
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for  the  time,  to  be  thrown  aside  on  the  con- 
clusion of  the  ceremony;  and  she  was  con- 
firmed in  this  idea  on  learning  that  the  cottage 
with  all  its  comforts  and  embellishments  was 
to  be  sold  immediately.  The  shrubs  her  hands 
had  planted,  the  flowers  her  care  had  tended, 
the  drawings  she  had  traced,  the  books  which 
she  had  prized,  (all  sacred  in  her  eyes,  endeared 
by  a  thousand  loving  recollections,) — were  these 
to  be  exposed  to  the  gaze  of  the  vulgar  and  the 
curious?— to  be  criticaUy  examined? — priced 
to  the  would-be-purchaser? — puffed  by  the 
auctioneer?-^ made  a  jest  and  a  ridicule?—- 
Were  these  to  pass  into  the  hands  of  uninterest^- 
ed  strangers?  Could  her  father  have  really 
loved  the  dead,  and  yet  do  this?  She  knew 
not  that  such  was  a  common  practice ;  she  never 
thought  of  what  the  world  would  consider  the 
reaaonableness  of  parting  with  things  for  which 
he  eould  find  little  or  no  use.  Use !  —  was 
what  the  loved  dead  had  touched,  or  formed, 
or  tended,  to  be  considered  as  a  mere  piece 
of  merdiandise  ? — a  matter  of  profit  or  of 
km  ?    This  convinced  her  of  the  difference  of 
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their  feelings  towards  the  departed ; — the  one 
had  loved,  the  other  had  not ;  so  she  judged, 
but  she  judged  incorrectly. 

Mr.  Conyers  had  loved  his  sister  —  bad 
proved  it  in  many  instances,  and  would  have 
proved  it  in  more  had  circumstances  required 
it.  He  had  the  reality — the  usefulness  of  love, 
if  one  may  so  term  it,  but  little  of  its  beauty, 
and  none  of  its  poetry ;  such  was  scarcely  to 
be  expected  from  a  fox-hunter  of  the  last 
century  rarely  mixing  in  female  society,  how- 
ever generous  his  nature,  and  kindly  his  dis- 
position. If  he  had  ever  known  anything  of 
the  poetry  of  feeling,  it  had  faded  into  prose 
at  the  death  of  his  wife. 

He  saw  nothing  but  the  usual  course  of 
proceeding  in  the  intended  sale ;  but  when  he 
beheld  his  daughter's  passionate  burst  of  grief 
at  its  announcement,  and  comprehended  her 
wishes,  he  yielded  on  the  instant,  rather  than 
see  her  tears ;  urging  her  to  cheerfulness,  and 
trying  to  explain  the  difference  in  their  feel- 
ings by  the  circumstance  of  her  being  a  simple 
girl,  he  an  experienced  man. 
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Mabel  was  permitted  to  select  what  she  chose 
for  transportation  to  the  Orange,  her  own  good 
sense  and  gratitude  for  the  permission  alone 
bounding  her  selection ;  whilst  the  cottage  itself 
was  let  at  a  low  price  to  an  old  and  esteemed 
friend  of  Miss  Conyers,  who  would  keep  all 
things  as  they  then  were.  MabeFs  grateful 
heart  again  turned  to  her  father  with  a  child'^s 
affection ;  and  though  the  delicacy  and  sensi- 
tiveness of  her  love  received  innumerable  shocks 
from  his  maladroit  attempts. at  consolation, 
those  attempts  arose  so  evidently  from  real 
kindness,  that  she  tried  to  repay  them  by  the 
cheerfulness  he  recommended,  and  began  bet- 
ter  to  understand  his  character  and  prize  his 
worth,  though  the  awe  and  disappointment 
which  he  had  inspired  on  their  first  meeting  had 
not  passed  away. 

The  word  ^^  home,^  as  applied  to  the  Grange, 
had  struck  her  painfully,  recalling  the  happy 
home  and  the  beloved  guide  now  lost  for  ever. 
The  Orange  might  be  beautiful,  its  grounds 
extensive^  its  apartments  lofty,  but  what  were 
these  things  to  her?     It  was  not  her  child- 
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hood^s  home, — it  had  none  of  the  charms  of 
early  recollections — was  linked  with  none  of 
the  young  hearts  gentle  memories.  Its  great- 
est merit  in  her  eyes,  was  its  having  been  the 
birth-place  of  her  aunt,  and  had  she  been  go- 
ing thither  with  that  aunt,  she  would  have 
been  eager  to  see — resolved  to  admire  it ;  but 
she  was  gone,  and  the  Grange  had  lost  its 
interest  The  beauties  her  father  had  prin- 
cipally extolled  awakened  no  admiration ;  she 
cared  nothing  for  the  best  hunting  or  shoot- 
ing covers ;  the  most  productive  arable,  or 
the  most  fertile  pasture  land.  She  had  lis- 
tened with  attention,  as  she  always  did,  but 
even  the  not  very  pasetrating  squire  saw  that 
her  heart  was  not  in  the  matter. 

That  part  of  the  country  in  which  the 
Grange  was  situated,  was  not  remarkable  for 
its  general  beauty,  though  some  lovely  spots 
in  the  valleys  acquired  additional  charms  from 
their  contrast  with  the  bare  and  barren  hills. 
There  was  little  level  ground,  the  country 
emulating  the  ups  and  downs  of  life.     It  was 
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not  till  the  chaise  had  gained  the  summit  of 
another  hill,  and  the  little  village  of  Ranford 
with  its  great  house,  the  Grange,  lay  directly 
beneath,  that  Mr.  Conyers  again  addressed 
his  daughter. 

"  There,  Mabel, — there  is  the  Orange,  where 
those  of  our  name  hare  lived  for  more  than  four 
hundred  years.  I  always  feel  happier  for  look- 
ing on  its  old  walls.  There  ! — now  you  have  a 
full  view  of  it  through  the  trees :  make  haste, 
or  the  wood  will  hide  it  again/' 

Mabel  not  only  looked^  but  also  admired,  as 
was  wished ;  she  would  have  been  deficient  in 
taste  if  she  had  not.  From  that  spot  the 
Orange  was  seen  to  the  greatest  advantage.  Its 
picturesque  gable-ends,  its  tall  twisted  chim- 
neys, its  grey  stone  copings,  its  arched  entrance, 
backed  by  its  rich  woods,  looked  imposing  in 
the  distance ;  whilst  the  ground,  sloping  down 
to  a  piece  of  water  in  the  front,  the  fresh  green 
dotted  with  sheep  and  cattle,  gave  a  home-feel- 
ing to  the  scene.  The  observer  doubted  not  of 
a  welcome,  till  a  near  approach  showed  the  slo- 
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venly  style  in  which  all  was  allowed  to  remain ; 
— no,  not  all, — the  stable  and  the  dog-kennel 
were  as  they  should  be. 

'^  I  am  glad  you  like  it,  Mabel.  I  began  to 
doubt  if  you  could  like  anything,^'  said  her 
father,  pleased  with  her  admiration.  *^And, 
see !  there  is  old  Sarah  Williams,  dropping 
courtesy  after  courtesy ;  and  that  mischievous 
young  dog,  Jack  Philips,  mocking  her.  They 
are  all  coming  out  to  have  a  stare  at  you,  men 
and  women,  dogs,  cats,  and  children.  They 
could  not  be  more  curious  if  they  thought  to 
see  a  dancing-bear.     /  am  quite  overlooked.'*' 

Mr.  Conyers  was  right ;  every  cottage  in  the 
village  disgorged  its  living  contents  to  see  the 
chaise  and  the  young  miss,  the  former  ranking 
little  behind  the  latter  as  a  wonder,  no  carriage 
having  been  seen  at  Ranford  since  Miss  Con- 
yers's  last  visit  to  the  Orange.  To  see  the 
travelling-chaise  in  full  career  was  therefore  ^*  a 
marvel  and  a  show''  to  the  simple  villagers, — to 
see  the  squire  in  it,  who  was  no  patroniser  of 
wheel-carriages,  deeming  them  too  luxurious 
for  his  sex,  enhanced  the  value  of  the  sight. 
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The  young  mother  hurried  out  with  one  child 
in  her  arn^s  and  two  or  three  clinging  to  her 
apron ;  the  old  granny  hobbled  to  the  door  with 
her  crutph ;  the  sturdy  urchins,  male  and  fe- 
male, rushed  before  her,  bearing  kittens,  pup- 
pies, ragged  dolls,  or  pop-guns,  in  their  arms ; 
the  dogs  yelped  and  barked  ;  and  the  noise  and 
confusion  were  amazing.  The  squire  was  de- 
lighted, nodding  to  one,  laughing  at  another, 
shouting  an  inquiry  after  a  third,  taking  note 
of  the  notice  of  all,  as  the  chaise  proceeded  at  a 
foot^s  pace  through  the  village.  Greater  speed 
would  have  been  dangerous,  so  rough  was  the 
road. 

^*  It  will  be  better  in  summer :  the  springs 
rise  in  it  at  this  season  of  the  year 9^  remarked 
Mr.  Conyers,  appearing  to  think,  for  the  first 
time  in  his  life,  some  apology  necessary  for  its 
wretched  state. 

Mabel,  too,  in  the  novelty  of  the  scene,  for- 
got her  grief  for  a  season,  and  returned  the 
courtesies  and  the  greetings  of  the  villagers 
with  a  sincerity,  if  not  a  noise,  equal  to  their 
own.     She  had  not  expected  this  cordial  greet- 
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ing :  she  did  not  consider  that  curiosity  might 
have  increased  the  crowd  of  welcomers ;  enough 
that  she  was  welcomed ;  whilst  the  regard  evi- 
denced towards  her  father,  with  his  ready 
answers  and  kindly  smile,  something  lessened 
her  feeling  of  awe,  and  drew  her  closer  to  him. 
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*^  There  is  the  church,^  remarked  Mr.  Con- 
yers,  in  his  character  of  cicerone,  as  they  drove 
through  the  village.  **  Your  poor  mother  rests 
there.  That  was  a  sad  loss  to  me ;  though  I 
sometimes  doubt  if  she  was  happy,  her  smile 
was  so  sad,  and  she  drooped  from  the  day  I 
brought  her  home.  Yet  she  had  all  she  wished 
for.  You  are  like  her,  Mabel, — very  like  her,*' 
laying  his  hand  on  her  shoulder,  and  looking 
fondly  into  the  fair  face  turned  towards  him 
with  anxious  interest.  *^  It  was  a  sad  loss ! — 
and  poor  Elizabeth  gone  too  !  But  cheer  upi 
Mabel, — ^you  have  a  kind  father  left.  Don't  sob 
so,  poor  child !"  he  continued,  striving  to  check 
the  emotion  of  his  daughter,  who,  encouraged 
by  his  faltering  tones  as  he  spoke  of  the  de- 
parted, had  ventured  to  throw  her  arms  about 
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his  neck,  and  weep  upon  his  bosom.  This  sud- 
den burst  was  embarrassing  to  the  squire,  who 
could  not  bear  to  see  a  woman  cry;  and, 
a3hamed  of  the  moisture  in  his  own  eyes,  he 
again  made  awkward  attempts  to  soothe  her. 

^*  Cheer  up,  Mabel !  We  must  all  die ;  and 
they  are  gone  to  hearen.  There,— hush  now  ! 
-*and  I  will  see  how  gay  I  can  make  the 
Grange.  There, — that  is  the  cottage  of  Martha 
Wilford,  your  poor  brother's  nurse,''  trying  to 
divert  her  grief  by  turning  her  attention  to  a 
small  cottage  standing  some  distance  up  a  lane, 
and  nearly  hidden  by  trees. 

The  promised  gaiety  had  been  ineffectual, 
but  at  this  the  weeper  raised  her  head,  and 
looked  in  the  direction  pointed  out.  It  was  the 
first  time  her  brother  had  been  named  between 
them ;  and  Martha  Wilford  was  an  object  of 
curiosity,  from  the  terms  in  which  she  had  been 
spoken  of  by  her  aunt.  Eager  looks  were  in 
vain ;  Martha  Wilford  came  not  to  her  door, 
which  was  closed;  and  if  she  looked  at  the 
youthful  stranger,  she  was  herself  unseen. .  A 
turn  in  the  road  hid  the  cottage  from  her  view, 
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and  tbe  chaise  reached  the  entrance  to  the 
Grange.  Half  a  dozen  dirty  merry-looking 
boys  were  disputing  with  the  aged  woman  at 
the  lodge  for  the  honour  of  opening  the  gate, 
that,  old  and  ricketty,  was  threatened  with  de- 
struction by  the  contest.  Mabel  smiled  at  the 
emidation  and  vigorous  exertions  of  the  boys  in 
scraping  their  feet  and  pulling  their  hair ;  but 
the  smile  passed  away  before  she  reached  the 
house. 

Though  nothing  was  in  absolute  ruin,  all, 
save  the  stable  and  kennel,  was  approaching  to 
decay.  It  might  be  imagined  the  residence  of 
a  niggard  or  a  prodigal,  as  the  eye  rested  upon 
difierent  objects.  The  road  was  muddy  and 
uneven,  the  ruts  (carts  passed  this  way)  unle- 
veiled,  and  the  edges  uncut ;  yet  there  was  a 
large  heap  of  fine  gravel  near,  almost  covered 
with  weeds,  which,*  with  a  little  labour,  would 
have  made  the  road  good,  instead  of  being  it- 
self, as  it  now  was,  only  another  dissight.  The 
rails  fencing  the  lawn  from  what  was  termed 
the  park,  were  rotten,  chipped,  broken  down, 
or  tied  together  with  pack-thread ;  whilst  a  pile 
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of  timber,  far  more  in  sight  than  a  pile  of  tim- 
ber should  be,  sufficiently  abundant  to  fence 
round  a  hundred  such  lawns,  was  decaying  un* 
employed.  The  handsome  front  was  still  there, 
(stone  is  a  sturdy  bearer  of  neglect,)  but  the 
grass  grew  up  by  the  hall-steps,  and  uncouth 
excrescences  were  tacked  on  to  the  ancient 
structure,  with  an  ill  taste  in  form  and  arrange- 
ment which  checked  admiration  for  the  ori- 
ginal building.  If  Mr.  Conyers  was  not  the 
creator  of  these  excrescences,  he  was  their  apo* 
logist  when  any  ventured  to  condemn  them ; 
for  he  could  not  bear  that  aught  connected  with 
the  old  mansion  should  be  subjected  to  blame 
or  ridicule. 

"  There  had  been  large  families,"  he  said, 
^'  and  the  old  house  could  not  contain  the 
whole  tribe  of  youngsters.  Then  the  ancient 
hall,  nearly  occupying  the  space  of  the  ground 
floor,  might  do  to  sit  in  on  a  summer's  day, 
but  as  well  be  in  an  ice-house  in  winter ;  and 
the  door  was  always  left  open;  and  the  dogs 
came  in  as  they  pleased,  and  carried  off  what 
they  pleased  ;  and  as  times  changed,  nurseries. 
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and  china  closets,  and  dressing-rooma,  were 
wanted,  and  each  built  as  he  liked,  instead  of 
paying  a  roan  to  say  you  could  not  do  this, 
and  you  could  not  do  that,  and  this  should  be 
higher  and  that  should  be  lower,  puzzling  the 
country  workmen,  and  talking  of  harmony  and 
nonsense.  There  were  good  cellars  and  kitchens, 
and  a  iDom  to  receive  friends  in,  and  that  was 
enough  for  him  and  his  visitors/^ 

Accustomed  to  the  most  exquisite  order  and 
neatness,  these  discrepancies  offended  the  eye 
of  Mabd,  who  turned  to  the  lawn,  for  flowers 
were  her  passion.  A  ragged  Portugal  laurel, 
a  stunted  laurestinus,  with  the  remains  of  a 
bordering  of  thrift,  round  weedy,  shapeless 
beds,  were  the  best  specimens  that  met  her 
view.  To  her  all  wore  a  look  of  desolation, 
and  she  again  felt  with  a  sinking  heart  that  she 
was  a  stranger, — that  this  was  not  her  home, — 
that  there  was  little  in  common  between  her 
and  the  dwellers  at  her  birth-place. 

«  Down,  Fan  !  Be  quiet,  Neptune  I  That 
is  enough.  Carlo !  Be  still,  can't  you.  Dash  i"^ 
shouted  Mr.  Conyers^  jdealing  rebuffs  and  ca- 
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resses  to  the  innumerable  dogs  of  every  breed, 
that  rushed  out  yelping  and  barking  at  the  ap- 
proach of  the  chaise,  and  crowded  round,  fawn- 
ing and  leaping  on  him  before  his  foot  had 
touched  the  ground. 

"  Come,  get  out,  child !  Never  mind  the 
dogs;  they  won't  hurt.  You  can^t  be  my 
daughter  if  you  could  feel  afraid  of  all  the 
curs  in  the  land ; — ^you  must  have  been  changed 
at  nurse,*"  he  continued,  seeing  that  Mabel  shrank 
from  the  riotous  crew,  and  drew  back  into  the 
carriage  as  a  large  Newfoundland  puppy  made 
a  wild  spring  towards  her,  never  doubting  that 
his  caresses  would  be  most  thankfully  received. 
Still  Mabel  hesitated,  though  unwilling  to  dis- 
please her  father  by  delay. 

'^  Halloo !  halloo  !^  shouted  the  squire, 
flinging  a  stick  to  some  distance.  Away  rushed 
the  dogs  as  their  master  intended,  save  a  sly- 
looking  terrier,  and  a  steady  old  Newfound- 
lander. 

*^  Now,  be  quick,  child,  before  the  fearful 
creatures  come  back.  But  you  must  get  over 
this :  I  hate  a  woman  to  be  afraid  of  anything. 
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and  you  will  soon  be  used  to  them.  See,  old 
Pompey  wants  to  make  friends  with  you  at 
once,  in  a  quiet,  gentlemanly  way.  He  is  old 
DOW,  poor  feUow !  but  he  was  a  famous  re- 
triever once,  and  his  mother  was  a  great  favou- 
rite with  Elizabeth.  Pat  him,  Mabel:  he 
oould  not  bite  now  if  he  would."" 

Mabel  did  pat  the  old  dog,  that  looked  up 
in  her  face  with  gratitude.  Her  father,  pleased 
.with  her  compliance,  would  have  won  the  like 
favour  for  his  other  noisy  retainers ;  but,  draw- 
ing her  cloak  closely  round  her,  as  though  she 
found  it  cold,  she  passed  into  the  hall  with  a 
hasty  step  before  the  would-be  familiar  New- 
foundland puppy  and  his  associates  had  re- 
turned; and  the  squire  with  a  good-natured 
smile,  mingled  with  something  like  contempt  at 
her  timidity,  followed  her  example. 

*^  You  will  have  a  young  mistress  instead  of 
an  old  master  for  the  future,  Sarah.  Mabel  is 
a  capital  housewife,  I  hear."" 

The  person  addressed  (a  fine-looking  woman 
of  forty,  in  gayer  apparel  than  was  usual  with 
housekeepers  of  those  olden  times,)  looked  by 
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no  means  pleased  at  the  assertion  ;  and  though 
she  tried  to  mould  looks  and  words  into  a  pro- 
per welcome  of  her  young  mistress,  neither  she 
nor  the  old  master  failed  to  perceive  that  the 
exchange  was  disagreeable. 

^^  I  dare  say  Mabel  will  be  no  severe  mis- 
tress, and  you  must  assist  her  inexperience," 
remarked  the  squire  kindly,  to  allay  her  dis- 
composure. ^^  I  hope  you  have  a  good  dinner 
for  us,  and  ready  too,  for  I  am  half  famished, 
and  I  know  that  your  dinners  are  worth  eating."" 

"  Dinner  is  only  waiting  for  you,  sir,**  re- 
plied Sarah  a  little  less  sullenly. 

"  That  is  right :  order  it  up  directly ;  no 
time  for  dress  to-day.^' 

It  was  strange  to  the  squire,  who  for  so 
many  years  had  seen  no  female  gracing  his 
table  with  her  presence,  to  look  at  the  fair 
young  girl  before  him,  and  trace  in  her  an  al- 
most twin-like  resemblance  to  her  mother,  as 
he  had  first  known  her,  and  who  had  sat  in 
that  very  chair,  with  something  of  the  same 
sad  and  timid  air  so  many  years  before.     He 
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Started  as  he  first  looked  up  and  saw  her  before 
him.  For  a  monieDt  he  forgot  the  past,  think- 
ing  he  looked  on  his  young  bride ;  then  that 
past  returned  to  his  mind :  he  thought  of  that 
young  wife  on  her  death-bed — of  the  boy  whom 
she  had  bade  him  guard — of  her  earnest  look 
and  her  sad  tones— of  some  wrong  hinted  at  and 
forgiven : — he  thought  of  these  things,  and  his 
eyes  were  dimmed ;  but  no  sooner  was  he  aware 
of  the  weakness  than  he  strove  to  shake  it  o£P, 
assuming  unwonted  hilarity. 

It  was  newer  and  sadder  still  to  Mabel  to  sit 
in  that  strange,  dark  room,  with  the  portraits 
of  her  ancestors  looking  down  upon  her,  as  she 
thought,  with  cold,  unfriendly  eyes,  the  one  loved 
£ace  which  she  had  seen  for  years  no  longer  be- 
fore her,  and  its  place  supplied  by  that  of  an 
almost  stranger.  She,  too,  was  indulging  in 
melancholy  reflections,  the  silent  tears  falling 
unchidden  in  her  lap,  when  the  scratching  of 
an  impatient  setter  on  her  arm,  who  had  taken 
a  particular  fancy  to  a  bone  on  her  plate, 
roused   her  from  her  reverie  in   no  pleasant 
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manner.  She  started  from  her  seat  with  a  faint 
scream,  while  the  ready  dog  helped  himself  to 
the  desired  morsel. 

"  A  clever  fellow,'^  remarked  Mr.  Conyers. 
*'  Take  your  seat  again,  Mabel,  and  do  try  to 
conquer  these  silly  fears.  I  make  excuses  now, 
as  you  have  not  been  accustomed  to  dogs ;  but 
I  cannot  have  such  nonsense  long.  You  shall 
have  a  whip,  if  you  cannot  keep  them  in  order 
otherwise ;  but  never  fear  a  dog,  and  he  will 
never  hurt  you.  They  are  sagacious  creatures, 
dogs;''  and  Mr.  Conyers  (mounted  on  one  of 
his  hobbies)  lectured  long  on  the  qualities  and 
exploits  of  his  four-footed  favourites  to  the 
silent  Mabel,  who  retook  her  seat  in  fear  and 
trembling,  gladly  availing  herself  of  the  advice 
of  her  father  to  retire  early,  who,  on  his  part, 
felt  depressed  at  her  sadness. 

Mabel  wept  herself  to  sleep,  and  slept  till, 
starting  up,  awakened  by  the  confused  noise  of 
the  trampling  of  horses  and  the  barking  of 
many  dogs,  she  gazed  round  in  wonder  on  the 
oak  wainscoted  room,  with  its  old  grim  por- 
traits, and  the  darkly-curtained  bed,  all  dimly 
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seen  bj  the  misty  morning  light.  Was  she 
dreaming  still?  She  sprang  to  the  window. 
Below  was  her  father  in  his  hunting  dress  as- 
sisting the  groom  in  driving  back  the  dogs, 
that  desired  to  be  his  escort.  The  task  was 
aooomjdished,  and,  putting  spurs  to  his  hack, 
for  be  was  late,  he  galloped  from  her  sight, 
without  one  look,  one  thought,  as  it  seemed,  on 
the  lonely  girl  who  was  gazing  so  sadly  upon 
liim.  It  was  still  early,  and  Mabel  wept  her« 
sdf  to  sleep  again.  The  feeling  of  desolation 
'grew  the  stronger;  she  felt  that  man^s  love 
was  not  as  Woman's, — that  her  father^s  grief 
was  not  M  hers.  She  cherished  the  memory  of 
the  departed— he  strove  to  forget  it. 

The  day  was  twin  to  the  preceding, — no  sun- 
shine to  gladden,  no  break  in  the  clouds  to  give 
hope.  She  went  over  the  house  and  the  near 
grounds  with  the  housekeeper  and  gardener, 
and  the  hasty  impression  of  the  day  before  was 
con6nned.  Though  young  and  inexperienced, 
she  could  not  fail  to  perceive  that  her  ik- 
ther'*s  affairs  in  every  department  were  ill  ma- 
naged, his  good  nature  inducing  him  to  grant 
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every  request  that  did  not  very  materially  in- 
terfere with  his  personal  comfort.  Every  fa- 
mily in  the  village  had  a  member  quartered  on 
him  in  doors  or  out ;  and  the  number  of  loi- 
terers in  the  kitchen  and  the  stables,  helping 
each  other  to  do  nothing,  save  devour  the 
squire's  substance,  would  have  been  absolutely 
horrifying  to  any  zealous  economist. 

*^  One  mouth  cannot  make  much  difference,^ 
had  been  repeated  and  acted  on  till  a  skeleton 
regiment  might  have  been  embodied  from  the 
hangers-on  at  the  Grange.  Much  was  actually 
consumed,  to  the  moral  advantage' of  none, — ^for 
idleness  teaches  no  good ;  and,  unhappily,  still 
more  was  lost  and  wasted.  There  was  every- 
where, and  in  everything,  the  same  contrast  of 
want  and  abundance,  spoiling,  or  ill  applied, 
which  Mabel  had  remarked  the  day  before. 
Waste,  extravagance,  and  indolence  reigned  in 
every  department,  and  the  Orange  was  as 
though  under  the  absolute  rule  of  the  fairy 
Disorder. 

There  was  little  outward  pomp  or  show ;  to 
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one  used  to  neatoess,  little  comfort.     But  a 
priooely  fortune  could  not  long  have  stood  the 
under-current  of  waste,   and  it  was  reported 
that  the  squire^s  lands  were  not  h'ghtly  mort- 
gaged ;  but  this  was  the  only  point  on  which  he 
was  not  perfectly  frank  and  open.    The  domain 
once  belonging  to  the  Conyers  had  been  sadly 
curtailed  in  its  descent^  whenever  the  expira- 
tion or  cutting  off  of  an  entail  allowed  a  sale. 
It  was  believed  that  the  estate  had  not  come 
unincumbered  to  the  present  possessor;  but, 
as  the  last  in  tail,  it  rested  with  him  to  clear 
by  a  farther  sale  any  difficulties  caused  by  him- 
self or  others,  as  also  to  devise  the  property 
as  he  should  choose.    A  hint  on  the  subject 
ever  put  him  in  a  passion ;  and  he  would  not 
see  that  his  kindness,  which  descended  into 
weakness,  and  his  disinclination  to  look  into 
his  own  a£Eur8  must  sooner  or  later  cause  the 
catastrophe  he  dreaded.     With   Burleigh  he 
thought,  *^  He  who  sells  an  acre  of  land  loses 
an  ounce  of  credit  C*  and  sell  land  he  would 
not : — neither  would  he  curtail  his  expenses. 
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^^  He  hated  niggards ;  his  family  had  always 
been  hospitable,  and  he  would  not  be  the  iirst 
miser  of  the  name." 

Distressed  at  the  strong  evidence  of  waste, 
Mabel  spoke  gently  on  the  subject,  her  fa- 
ther having  desired  her  to  take  the  control  of 
the  household ;  but  the  task  of  making  that 
household  clean,  thrifty,  and  orderly  would 
have  exceeded  the  powers  of  Hercules.  He 
might  cleanse  the  Augean  stable :  he  would  not 
have  reformed  and  purified  the  household  at  the 
Grange.  Every  hint  even  at  a  better  arrange^ 
ment  was  met  by  the  reply,  that  '*  it  was  ac- 
cording to  master'^s  will  or  wishes,-— it  had  been 
so  for  years ;  they  had  been  too  long  accus- 
tomed to  old  ways  to  learn  new  fashions.^ 
Poor  Mabel  was  indeed  alone. 

Her  father  was  displeased  with  her  tears  and 
timidity,  and  the  servants  showed  their  vexation 
at  the  presence  of  a  mistress,  and  worse,  a 
reforming  mistress,— one  who  loved  neatness 
and  frugality.  The  very  dogs,  taking  her  fear 
for  ill  will,  showed  their  teeth  at  her  approach, 
save  old  Pompey  and  the  young  Newfoundland, 
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▼ho,  much  to  her  aoDoyance,  continued  his  im- 
pertinent advances ;  and  even  the  old  black  cat 
swore  at  her  for  finding  fault  with  her  helping 
herself  to  some  cold  beef,  without  waiting  for 
the  ceremony  of  permission,  or  the  etiquette  of 
a  knife  and  fork. 

We  are  crcSltures  of  habit:  and  it  is  very 
disagreeable  to  be  forced  to  be  cleanly,  when 
one  has  learnt  to  find  pleasure  in  being  dirty, — 
to  be  compelled  to  be  in  order,  when  one  has 
acquired  a  taste  for  disorder.  Besides,  once 
begin  reform,  there  is  no  knowing  where  it 
may  end. 

The  idle  hangers-on  trembled  for  their  idle- 
ness ;  the  engaged  domestics  for  their  perqui- 
sites, allowed  or  disallowed ;  some  feared  that 
they  should  be  obliged  to  work,  others  to  remain 
sober.  Their  master  could  not  with  much  show 
of  justice  reprove  them  on  the  latter  point, — 
their  young  lady  might.  Minor  differences 
were  forgotten,  and  all  united  in  a  resolution 
to  reisist  the  new  ruler  in  the  home  department, 
to  preserve  their  rights  untouched, — for  as 
rights  they  considered  them  from  habit, — and 

VOL.  I.  D 
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their  abuses  unrefonned.  A  determined  but 
civil  opposition  to  her  wishes  was  unanimously 
resolved  on.  One  rebel  might  have  been  dis- 
missed; but  their  kind-hearted  master  would 
never  part  with  all  his  old  servants. 

They  were  wise,  as  far  as  the  wisdom  of  this 
world  goes ;  and  MabeVs  sense  of  isolation  in- 
creased as  every  moment  waned.  She  longed 
for  her  loved  cottage,  with  its  happy  look  of 
home,  and  her  own  cheerful  little  apartment ; 
she  trod  the  dark  passages,  leading  to  chambers 
nearly  as  dark  and  narrow,  with  a  sad  and 
timid  step ;  and  as  she  sat  in  the  large  gloomy 
drawing-room,  with  its  dark  panels  and  its 
antique  furniture,  and  heard  the  noise  made  by 
her  heavy  chair  on  the  slippery  oaken  floor  as 
she  drew  nearer  to  the  wide  chimney, — for,  ac- 
cording to  the  country  fashion  of  those  times, 
there  was  only  a  small  piece  of  carpet  in  the 
centre  of  the  room,— •she  started  as  if  she  had 
committed  a  crime,  and  glanced  with  a  fright- 
ened look  at  the  grim  starch  portraits  round, 
fancying,  for  the  hundredth  time,  that  they 
eyed  her  with  no  friendly  mien.     She  tried  to 
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brighten  the  fire  on  the  wide  open  hearth  ;  but 
the  irons  were  heavy  for  her  small  handt,  and 
the  huge  green  logs  only  smoked,  or  hissed 
across  the  dogs,  whilst  the  room  looked  the 
home  of  discomfort.  The  heavy  mahogany 
chairs,  with  their  black  seats  and  upright  backs, 
stood  close  up  against  the  wainscot  in  regulai* 
array,  as  if  determined  to  be  formal ;  the  walls 
felt  damp,  as  well  they  might,  the  room  being 
rarely  used ;  whilst  the  increasing  mist  added 
to  the  gloom. 

To  have  ordered  drier  fuel  would  have  en- 
sured (as  she  knew  from  experience)  an  irrup- 
tion of  all  the  dogs,  with  such  noisy,  and 
perhaps  purposely,  ineffectual  endeavours  to 
eject  them,  should  she  make  the  request, 
as  was  a  greater  evil  than  a  hissing  sulky  fire. 
She  was  a  stranger  in  her  father^s  halls  ! — the 
work  lay  untouched  on  her  lap;  and  tears 
flowed  unheeded. 

"  How  are  you,  Mabel  ?  --*  quite  recovered 
the  journey  P*^  asked  her  father  kindly,  enter- 
ing the  room  with  the  whole  tribe  of  dreaded 
dogs  at  his  heeU. 

d2 
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Hastily  wiping  her  eyes,  Mabel  advanced 
to  take  her  father^s  profFered  hand,  looking 
fearfully  at  the  dogs  as  she  did  so. 

"  Back  r  cried  her  father,  smiling  at  her 
alarm ;  dispersing  his  train  with  a  brisk  cir- 
cling of  his  whip,  and  a  crack  that  startled 
his  daughter  more  than  his  dogs. 

The  squire  could  not  forbear  a  laugh  at 
her  jump;  though,  kissing  her  afiFectionately, 
he  again  asked  kindly  how  she  had  rested. 

'*  You  are  moped,  poor  child,"  seeing  her 
tears ;  *^  no  wonder,  all  day  alone.  You  shall 
ride  with  us  to-morrow,  and  I  will  see  what 
I  can  do  to  make  you  gay  ;  but  you  must  get 
over  your  fear  of  dogs.  MTiat  a  fire  you 
keep  !  it  would  not  singe  Rover'^s  tail.  How 
is  this  ?"* 

"  The  servant  says  the  wood  is  wet.'* 

- "  He  says  the  wood  is  wet,  does  he  ?  Then 
why  does  not  he  bring  some  that  is  dry  ?  he 
knows  this  is  not  proper  for  the  drawing- 
room.  My  eye  off  for  a  moment,  and  the 
rascals  do  nothing  right.  Hollo  there,  John ! 
what  do  you  mean  by  bringing  such  wood 
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as  this  into  the  drawing-room,  and  only  Miss 
Conyers  at  home  to  manage  it  f^ 

"  Please,  sir.  Miss—*' 

^^  Change  it  directly.  I  want  no  words;  and 
mind  it  does  not  happen  again.  You  must 
speak  sharp  to  the  rogues,  Mabel,  and  give 
them  a  hollo  now  and  then,  or  they  will  never 
mind  you,  instead  of  jumping  as  though  you 
had  heard  a  lion  roar.**^ 

^*  Then  I  fear  I  have  but  little  chance  of 
being  attended  to,"  replied  Mabel  with  a  faint 
smile  at  his  advice.  **  I  did  but  hint  a  wish 
that  the  kitchen  and  the  dairy  should  be  kept 
a  little  more  in  order — the  pans  and  dishes 
better  washed ;  and  I  was  met  with  assertions 
from  all  sides,  that  you  preferred  pans  and 
dishes  unwashed,  and  anywhere  but  in  their 
places.^ 

The  squire's  hearty  laugh  rang  through  the 
room. 

*^  That  is  just  like  them !  and  accounts  for 
the  whole  kitchen  department  being  in  re- 
bellion. The  cook  and  all  her  scullions  (on 
my  word,  I  think  she  has  more  than  she  needs) 
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began  talking  together  as  I  passed  through, 
telling  me  some  rigmarole  of  your  starving 
the  dogs,  not  letting  them  lick  the  dishes ; 
but  I  would  not  hear  the  nonsenae.  You 
must  not  hint  and  whisper,  you  must  rate 
them  soundly,  or  they  will  never  attend.  I 
am  obliged  to  give  them  a  blow'^up  myself 
sometimesi  for  they  are  idle  rogues.^' 

•*  If  they  require  that,  sir,  I  shall  never 
be  heeded.'' 

^^  I  don't  think  you  will,'*  replied  the  squire, 
looking  at  the  gentle  being  before  him,  his 
features  lighting  up  with  a  father's  pride  at 
her  loveliness.  ^^  I  doubt  the  wisest  plan  will 
be  to  let  them  go  on  in  their  own  way  for  the 
present ;  they  have  had  it  so  long,  no  wonder 
they  don^t  like  to  lose  it.  I  believe  them  to 
be  honest  rogues  after  all,  and  attached  to 
the  family.  Sarah  keeps  them  in  tolerable 
order,  and  I  should  not  like  to  appear  near, 
so  let  them  go  on  as  usual;  and  only  speak 
sharp  on  great  occasions,— -that  is,  if  you  can 
speak  sharp.  If  they  bring  you  wet  wood 
again,  or  neglect  any  thing  for  your  com- 
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fort,  I  will  turn  them  off  directly,"*  lie  add- 
ed in  a  loud  voice,  as  the  sarvant  entered 
with  dry  logs.  *'  And  now  I  must  get  ready 
for  dinner.— By  the  bye,  I  have  brought  you 
home  a  visitor,  Mabel,  to  spend  some  days: 
you  will  be  sure  to  like  him — every  one  likes 
Dumsferd.'^ 

And  Mabel  did  like  Durnsford,  and  applied 
to  him  by  word  or  look  in  all  her  troubles, 
and  smiled  her  brightest  smile  when  he  de- 
dared  that  he  should  demand  her  of  her  father. 

And  who  was  Richard  Durnsford  ?  and 
what  was  he  like?  Was  he  young,  or  old? 
tall,  or  short  ?  rich,  or  poor  ?  plain,  or  hand- 
some ?  In  good  truth,  there  are  some  of  these 
questions  his  friends  could  not,  and  some  he 
would  not  answer.  His  friends  said  he  was 
neither  tall,  nor  short — neither  positively  hand- 
some, nor  absolutely  plain,  but  with  the  most 
prepossessing  and  best  wearing  of  counter 
nances ;  but  whether  he  was  rich,  or  poor- 
young,  or  old,  those  friends  would  not  <ake 
upon  themsdves  to  say;  ndther  would  he, 
when  questioned  on  the  suljject    His  answers 
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on  both  points  were  lively  jests,  or  brilliant 
repartees.  Mr.  Conyers,  and  others  of  his 
standing,  declared  him  to  be  little  younger  than 
themselves;  but  his  looks  belied  the  declara- 
tion, and  he  avowed  his  determination  of  be- 
ing always  young,  of  never  becoming  old, 
with  such  a  fascinating  smile  at  the  folly  of 
the  assertion,  as  rendered  it  difficult  to  deny 
its  truth,  or  its  wisdom.  Then  riches,  he  de- 
clared, depended  entirely  on  the  mind ;  he 
was  rich,  and  he  only,  who  considered  him- 
self so :  for  his  part,  he  was  resolved  to  believe 
himself  the  greatest  capitalist  in  England. 

Relations  he  had  few — at  least,  in  those 
parts,  or  of  whom  he  talked ;  but  his  friends 
were  countless — nearly,  if  not  quite,  of  equal 
number  with  his  acquaintance.  He  had  the  pe- 
netration to  discover  the  way  all  wished  to 
walk,  and  the  tact  and  good-nature  never 
to  seem  to  stand  before  them  in  that  way. 
He  could  do  all  things  for  everybody ; — pre- 
scribe for  dame  or  dog;  talk  sense  and  po- 
liteness to  the  mother;  sing  and  dance  with 
the  daughter;   drink  and   discuss  agriculture 
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with  the  father ;  hunt  and  shoot  with  the  son. 
He  was  the  friend  of  the  family  in  families 
innumerable.  But  the  most  remarkable  things 
about  him  were,  that  though  all  came  to  him 
for  consolation  and  advice,  none  were  jealous 
of  his  influence ;  and  though  willing  to  oblige 
all,  no  one  despised  him — ^no  one  spoke  of  him 
with  contempt.  His  was  genius — ^the  highest 
genius  for  society. 

He  had  no  fixed  home.  How  could  he  have, 
without  unkindness  to  his  numerous  friends  in 
every  part  of  England  ?  His  home  was  every- 
where, with  all  his  friends ;  and  never  was  he 
known  to  weary  any  with  his  presence,  ever  de- 
parting before  the  heart  acknowledged,  and 
long  ere  the  lip  said  that  his  visit  had  been  long. 
He  was  always  pressed  with  sincerity  to  re- 
main,— ever  welcomed  with  pleasure,  and  ever 
parted  from  with  regret;  whilst  his  steady 
and  taciturn  groom,  with  his  three  fine  horses, 
were  quartered  in  some  neighbouring  village, 
if  their  master  entertained  the  shadow  of  a 
doubt  as  to  his  host's  hospitality. 

He  hated  a  frown,  he  said,  as  he  hated  a 
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bog :  he  could  iK>t  endure  a  check  in  his  career, 
and  hitherto  he  had  had  the  wisdom  to  avoid  it. 
From  Mr.  Ckinyers  he  was  certain  of  the  warm-> 
est  welcome ;  he  knew  this,  and  much  of  his 
time  had  been    spent  at   the  Grange.      The 
bachelor  life  of  the  owner  suited  hinn—it  was 
liberty-hall ;  but  now  it  had  a  young  mistress, 
he  might  find  it  different.     He  found  no  differ- 
ence: within  a  few  days,  he  was  as  great  a 
favourite  with  the  daughter  as  with  the  father, 
and  she  felt  less  restraint  towards  him  than 
towards  her  parent.     He  was  ever  prompt  to 
guess  her  wishes  —  more  prompt  to  fulfil  them. 
When  her  father  proposed  her  riding,  the  se- 
cond day  after  her  arrival,  and  would  have 
mounted  her  on  a  skittish  horse,  without  any 
heed  to  her  terror,  or  her  assertion  of  never 
having  mounted  anything  more  spirited  than 
an  old  stupid  Shetland  pony, — declaring  that 
a  daughter  of  his  must  know  how  to  ride,  and 
could  have  no  fear, — ^he  took  her  part  so  kindly, 
yet  so  judiciously,  that  the  plan  was  laid  aside 
till  he  had  procured  her  a  more  fitting  steed. 
In  all  her  troubles,  he   was  the  same  kind 
friend. 
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Before  he  took  his  final  departure  (at  the 
end  of  three  months),  the  greater  part  of  which 
be  had  sprat  at  the  Grange,  Mahel  better  un- 
derstood her  father^s  character,  and  no  longer 
tdt  8o  timid  and  so  desolate.     She  had  just 
laid  aside  her  mourning,  in  compliance  with 
Mr.  Gonyers^s  wishes ;  and  he  had  yielded  to 
hers,  that  she  should  not  be  compelled  into 
society  till  the  county  races,  when  he  insisted 
that  she  should  be  introduced,  young  as  she  was 
— not  eighteen.     Till  then,  she  would  be  little 
troubled  with  visitors ;  so  bad  were  the  roads, 
so  thinly  inhabited  the  country  round.     She 
had  so  far  conquered  her  fear  of  the  dogs,  that 
she  warmed  herself  at  the  fire,  though  to  do 
so  she  was  compelled  to  displace  one  or  more 
of  the  sleeping  animals:   she  no  longer  ob- 
jected to  smne  of  the  tribe  forming  her  escort 
when  she  walked ;  nay,  she  permitted  the  at- 
tentions  of   the  riotous  Newfoundland,  and 
coaxed  old  Pompey  to  be  her  constant  com- 
panioD. 

The  r^iellion   to  her  rule  in  kitchen  and 
dairy  was  subdued,  or,  more  correctly  speak-- 
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ing,  had  subsided  into  an  armed  neutrality,  on 
the  part  oi  the  domestics  and  their  satellites. 
Too  gentle  and  timid  to  wish  to  interfere  after 
once  stating  what  she  had  seen  to  her  fath^, 
she  acted  on  his  desire  to  leave  all  as  it  had 
been  before ;  so  that  her  power  was  no  further 
exerted  than  in  approving  of  the  dinner  proposed 
by  Sarah,  and  in  occasionally  sending  broth 
and  delicacies  to  the  sick  poor.  Her  orders 
were  always  attended  to,  her  wishes  generally 
respected,  and  her  sweet  temper  would  have 
won  love,  had  not  the  former  rebels  feared, 
from  her  occasional  advice  to  the  villagers,  that 
her  desire  for  reform  was  not  extinct ;  only 
slumbering  for  a  time,  ready  to  break  forth 
again  should  they  relax  their  vigilance. 

They  little  guessed  how  Mabel  shrank  from 
reproving,  only  doing  so  as  matter  of  duty. 
That  she  disapproved  of  much  she  saw,  was 
certain ;  and  that  much  which  she  did  not  see 
was  still  more  reprehensible,  was  as  certain: 
but,  too  timid  for  contention,  she  never  re- 
buked but  when  the  comfort  of  her  father  or  of 
some  invalid  required  it.     Thoughtless,  inju- 
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dicious  kindneM,  and  indolent  extravagance, 
had  long  ruled  in  the  house  and  village ;  and 
the  attendant  evils  were  too  great  to  admit  of 
cure  by  a  gentle  hand.  Though  the  servants 
were  all  respectful,  knowing  their  misdeeds, 
they  looked  on  her  with  dread ;  and  she  felt, 
save  in  the  instance  of  the  old  gardener,  and 
Ned  the  groom,  who  had  been  there  in  her 
mother's  time,  that  she  was  served  from  interest, 
not  affection.  This  was  not  seen  by  her  father, 
and  she  did  not  mention  it. 

The  neglected  garden  and  shrubbery  began 
to  look  a  little  less  neglected  under  her  care 
and  the  gardenei^s  labour,  though  the  season 
was  against  her  wishes,  and  the  old  man 
sometimes  obstinate.  Her  father  had  promised 
her  flowers  in  the  spring,  and  had  absolutely 
insisted  on  his  orders  to  repair  the  fence 
being  obeyed;  so  that  the  Grange  did  look 
more  like  a  comfortable  home  than  it  had  done 
for  years. 

Hard  drinking  (one  of  the  vices  of  the  times, 
now  happily  amended,  we  will  hope  from  higher 
motives  than  mere  fashion,)  did  sometimes  force 
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on  Mabd*B  knowledge  what  greatly  shocked 
her ;  but  she  had  no  wish  to  see  her  father's 
errors  :<— to  turn  him  from  them  was  not  in  her 
power.  To  her,  in  essentials,  he  was  ever  kind : 
she  might  have  dressed  in  cloth  of  gold,  had 
she  so  wished,  and  could  have  proved  that  it  was 
no  French  fashion.  She  now  rarely  wept ;  and 
though  her  laugh  was  seldom  heard,  and  her 
step  had  scarcely  the  buoyancy  of  youth,  yet 
she  glided  about  with  such  a  gentle  grace — her 
smile  was  so  softly  bright  —  there  was  such  a 
calm  and  dove-like  beauty  in  her  eyes,  with 
such  a  touch  of  feeling  in  all  she  did  or  said— 
and  she  was  withal  so  lovely,  that  the  squire 
looked  upon  her  with  a  father^s  pride,  and  be> 
gan  to  love  her  with  a  fathei^s  love,  though  his 
mode  of  showing  this  was  not  always  that  which 
Mabel  would  have  preferred.  We  have  said 
that  he  had  a£Pection,  but  none  of  its  poetry  : — 
Mabel,  perhaps,  had  too  much  for  her  own 
happiness. 

^^  Good  bye^  Miss  Conyers ;  recollect  you 
have  promised  to  hold  me  in  remembrance,^ 
said   Mr.  Dumsford,  raising  to  his  lips  the 
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hand  she  had  frankly  given, — a  rarer  courtesy 
then  than  in  these  degenerate  days. 

^  Pooh !  man :  one  would  think  you  were 
her  lover,  with  that  formal  gallantry ;  —  I 
should  not  frown  though  you  touched  her  lips : 
you  are  old  enough  to  be  her  father,^  said  the 
Uunt  squire. 

'^No  such  thing  r  replied  his  guest,  still 
retaining,  with  a  gentle  and  respectful  violence, 
the  band  that  sought  to  be  withdrawn,  and 
taking  no  notice  of  the  hint  evidently  unpleas- 
ing  to  Mabel ;  *^  no  such  thing,  Philip  Conyers ! 
I  am  not  old  enough  to  be  her  father : — I  am 
a  young  man  now,  and  mean  to  be  a  young 
man  all  my  life.  Father,  indeed!  —  why  I 
have  taken  a  romantic  cottage  at  Newton 
Marsh,  and  mean  to  claim  Miss  Conyers  for 
my  bride  before  the  end  of  the  year  !^ 

^'Is  that  true,  Mabd?""  asked  her  father, 
highly  diverted  at  the  idea,  and  the  avowed 
youth  of  his  old  friend. 

<*  I  am  afraid  I  am  too  old  for  him,  since  he 
is  so  very  young,^  rejJied  Mabel  with  a  quiet 
archness  rare  in  her. 
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'^  Not  a  whit  too  old,^  rejoined  Mr.  Dums- 
ford.  ^^  I  want  age  and  gravity  to  balance  my 
youth  and  giddiness: — so  you  will  be  mine^ 
lovely  Mabel !" 

^*  I  think  not :  Mabel  Conyers  will  be  Ma- 
bel Conyers  some  time  longer,"  she  replied 
with  a  blush,  —  withdrawing  her  hand,  and 
placing  it  within  her  father's  arm ;  though  why 
she  did  so,  or  why  she  spoke  more  gravely  than 
before^  she  would  have  found  some  difficulty  in 
explaining. 

"  Hear  !  hear  !  hear  !^  shouted  her  father. 
"  We  shall  have  a  new  tragedy,—*  Richard,  or 
the  Rejected  Lover !'  " 

"  With  an  afterpiece, — *  The  Rejected  Lover 
the  Accepted  Husband !'  **  replied  his  guest, 
joining  in  the  laugh. 

"  There  is  no  hope  for  you,  Durnsford  ; — 
Mabel  Conyers  will  not  have  you." 

**  Mabel  Conyers  will  have  me.'* 

«  When  ?^ 

«  When  I  ask  her.'' 

**  Ay,  that  she  will,  I  doubt  not ;  and  you 
shall  have  my  consent  when  you  have  won  hers." 
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''ShaUI?    Remember  tfaiB  r 

"  Farewdl,  lovely  Mabel ! — you  will  be  my 
bride  in  time." 

**Make  haste;  —  time  waits  for  mine,"  re- 
marked the  squire. 

**  I  shall  make  no  unnecessary  delay ;  and 
what  I  say  I  will  do,  shall  be  done.  Health  to 
my  future  bride  and  father,  till  we  meet  again  !** 

^  Oood  fortune  to  my  future  son  T 
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CHAPTER  III. 

"  Halloo  !  halloo !  —  there,  Rover !  —  after 
him,  my  man  l^  shouted  Edward  Elton  to  a 
grave  old  dog  beside  him,  pointing  to  a  rabbit 
running  across  the  lawn. 

Old  Rover  raised  his  bead,  pricked  his  ears, 
looked  at  the  flying  rabbit,  then  up  in  his  young 
master'^8  face,  and  finally  settled  his  head  com- 
fortably again  between  his  paws.  Not  so 
young  Rover :  the  unhappy  kitten  he  had 
been  baying  at  for  the  last  ten  minutes  was 
relieved  from  his  attentions,  and  away  dashed 
the  overgrown  puppy  across  two  nicely^raked 
flower-beds,  and  through  the  shrubs,  after  the 
terrified  rabbit ;  and  away  after  him  rushed  the 
young  man,  who  had  been  standing  for  some 
time  idly  gazing  on  the  setting  sun.  Much 
scrambling  and  shouting  followed,  and  then  the 
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dog  and  his  young  master  re-appeared,  the 
latter  out  of  breath,  with  glowing  cheeks  and 
disordered  hair. 

**  You  lazy  old  hound  !^  exclaimed  the  young 
man  to  the  ancient  setter :  *^  will  you  let  your 
master's  pinks  be  eaten  up,  and  not  stir  a 
foot, — you  who  have  eaten  from  his  hands  so 
long?  You  are  getting  indolent  and  selfish. 
Is  that  the  consequence  of  age  ?^ 

"  Probably :  age  brings  wisdom.  Why  toil 
for  what  is  not  worth  the  winning  ?  To  whom 
is  gratitude  due  in  this  world  ?  I  have  fed  old 
Rovo-  for  my  pleasure — not  for  his/' 

Edward  started  at  the  voice :  h»  had  not 
expected  an  answer. 

*^  I  did  not  see  you,  sir,^  he  said,  respect- 
fully, and  in  some  slight  confusion. 
.   ^'  Then  you  expected  old  Rover  to  defend 
himself?    Truly,  youth  is  wise  !^ 

*'It  is  at  least  actives — and  the  lazy  old 
hound  deserved  reproof  for  not  defending  your 
property." 

*^  Despite  the  danger  of  incurring  your  con- 
tempi)  I  prefer  the  quietude  of  the  old,  to  the 
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over-activity  of  the  young.  The  rabbit  might 
have  eaten  my  pinks ; — the  puppy  has  trodden 
down  my  snowdrops  and  anemones.  I  could 
have  borne  the  open  enmity  of  foes ;  but  the 
falseness  of  friends ! — it  was  that  which  crushed 
my  heart — which  made  me  loathe  my  kind  !*** 

The  bitterness  of  the  speaker's  tone  riveted 
the  attention  of  the  young  man.  Though  ac- 
customed to  such  occasional  bursts,  they  were 
so  clearly  the  irresistible  outpouring  of  a  tor- 
tured spirit,  that  they  could  never  be  heard 
unmoved. 

^^  Look  there  !^  resumed  the  elder  Elton, 
after  a  pause,  with  his  usual  measured  tone. 

Edward  did  look,  and  saw  the  puppy,  whose 
activity  he  had  been  lauding,  coursing  round 
and  over  the  beds,  puppy-like,  with  a  flaunting 
piece  of  rag  in  his  mouth,  stolen  from  the  cook, 
who  stood  at  the  other  side  of  the  lawn  scold- 
ing and  calling.  Young  Rover  stopped  to  give 
the  rag  a  shake  and  a  tear ;  then,  perceiving  that 
he  was  observed,  sprang  into  the  middle  of  a 
bed,  and  out  again,  scattering  the  mould  in 
every  direction,  and    bounding    towards  his 
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master  with  such  ludicrous  antics,  that,  though 
much  provoked  at  the  mischief  done,  and  the 
smile  <^  his  companion,  Edward  could  for  the 
moment  only  laugh  at  his  gambols. 

*^  I  am  happy  to  say,  sir,  that  your  favourite 
anemones  have  received  but  little  damage,** 
observed  Edward,  rejoining  his  father  after 
having  quieted  the  puppy,  and  restored  the 
flower-beds  to  their  former  order,  without  the 
slightest  assistance  from  Mr.  Elton,  who  had 
looked  on  in  perfect  silence  and  seeming  un- 
concern, not  even  approaching  to  ascertain 
what  evil  had  been  done. 

*^  As  you  are  such  an  advocate  for  gratitude, 
am  I  to  thank  chance  or  young  Rover  for  the 
very  judicious  manner  in  which  he  gambolled  ?" 

"You  are  severe,  sir,"  replied  the  young 
man,  evidently  hurt  at  the  tone  of  the  remark. 
**  A  puppy  will  be  a  puppy  ;  —  warm  young 
blood  will  sometimes  race  a  little  violently 
tfirough  the  veins :  you  would  not  have  it  stag- 
nate as  in  that  old  hound  ?  Action  ! — give  me 
action !  a  stirring  life ! — not  an  objectless  ex* 
istenoe,  a  dull  monotonous  being  !     I  was  not 
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formed  to  be  a  dial,  stuck  in  the  centre  of  a 
squared  garden  for  the  sun  to  shine  and  the 
wind  to  blow  on.     I  would  be  ever  doing.^ 

Mr.  Elton  gazed  keenly  on  the  ardent  youth, 
whilst  his  own  look  was  troubled,  and  then  re- 
sumed his  usuaI  composed  and  placid  tone. 

^^  There  has  been  enough  done  for  one  day 
to  satisfy  even  your  activity.  Suppose  you  and 
your  spirited  coadjutor  re-enter  the  house ;  my 
flowers  would  repose  in  greater  peace  if  they 
knew  you  safely  housed.^' 

The  young  man,  though  not  without  some 
show  of  impatience,  followed  his  father  and 
the  old  dog,  who  walked  quietly  beside  his 
elder  master  into  the  sitting-room,  whilst  young 
Rover  proceeded  to  the  kitchen,  doubtless  to 
apologise  to  the  cook  for  running  offvnth  a 
portion  of  her  apron. 

Mr.  Elton  took  up  a  book  ;  his  son  did  the 
same,  threw  it  down,  and  then  watched  the 
clouds  from  the  casement. 

^^  Ha  !  the  wind  is  getting  up,  and  the  douds 
driving  furiously  across  the  sky.  We  shall 
have  a  wild  stirring  night,*-«  morn  of  life.     1 
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hale  one  of  your  dull,  sombre,  soulless  days, 
when  you  may  bear  your  own  heart  beat,  and 
watch  an  hour  for  the  moving  of  a  leaf/' 

His  father  looked  up  at  this  burst  with  a 
sigh,  and  his  tone  was  sad.  *^  What !  that 
calm  and  lovely  sunset,  which  I  admired  but  so 
lately,  gone  ?" 

*^  Quite  gone,  sir.  We  shall  have  wild  wea- 
ther.'' 

*^  And  you  seem  to  rejoice.  Have  you  any 
scheme  in  view  it  can  advantage  ?^ 

**  Not  I,  sir;  I  wish  I  had,  having  no  taste, 
like  old  Rover,  for  an  indolent  and  do-nothing 
life.  It  is  too  cold  to  fish— besides  that  is 
but  dull  work;  shooting  is  over,  and  I  am 
weary  of  hunting  out  every  creak  and  cranny 
in  the  mountains,  frightening  the  wild  birds 
and  the  lizards.  I  have  counted  the  trees  on 
the  hills,  and  the  stones  in  the  hollows,  and 
noted  every  patch  of  heath  and  furze,  till  I  am 
weary.'" 

**  A  profitable  employment !"  remarked  Mr. 
Elton  drily. 

^^As  profitable  as  dozing  away  life  before 
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the  fire  C  pointing  to  the  old  dog  sleeping  on 
the  hearth. 

'^  Poor  old  Rover  seems  in  particular  ill  fa- 
vour with  you  to-day;  yet  methinks  his  em- 
ployment is  nearly  as  profitable  as  yours.*^ 

**  It  is  not  my  fault,  sir,  that  I  am  not  more 
profitably  employed." 

"  What  would  you  do  ?^  inquired  his  father 
in  a  lower  tone. 

"  What  would  I  do  !'*  repeated  the  young 
man,  glowing  with  eagerness.  '^  I  would  forth 
into  the  world  to  run  the  race  with  my  fellow 
men,  to  seek  their  good,  to  win  their  love,  to 
satisfy  the  spirit  that  burns  within  me, — per- 
haps to  write  my  name  on  the  roll  of  my  coun- 
try's glory  .^ 

**  I  knew  it  would  come  to  this  !^  murmured 
his  companion,  as  the  young  man  paused  for 
breath. 

For  some  moments  he  yielded  to  the  convic- 
tion of  the  certainty,  then  roused  himself  to 
oppose  it. 

"You  judge  unwisely:  there  are  too  many 
as  it  is  to  run  the  race  of  life ;  you  would  he 
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trampled  on  and  crushed.  None  but  giants  of 
wealth  and  rank  succeed,  whilst  thousands  pe- 
rish unnoted  and  unknown.  Glory !  the  empty 
bubble  on  the  stream  of  time  !  it  bursts,  and 
leaves  no  trace.  Seek  the  good  of  your  fellow 
men  !  do  so,  and  they  despise  you ; — do  not 
so,  and  they  hate  you.  Win  their  love!  they 
know  not  the  meaning  of  the  word ;  there  is 
no  such  thing ;  it  is  but  a  fancy  of  the  poet^s, 
the  dream  of  the  young,  the  mist  of  the  early 
morning  veiling  the  rugged  features  of  reality, 
and  dispelled  long  ere  the  noon  of  life.  Satisfy 
the  spirit  that  is  within  you !  you  would  but 
cast  fresh  fuel  on  the  burning  pile.  Boy,  you 
understand  it  not ! — how  should  you  ?  What 
know  you  of  the  brooding  storm  of  doubt,  the 
tempest  of  the  passions,  the  mutiny  of  mind,. 
the  vortex  of  despair ;  the  rebel  thoughts  that 
will  not  calm,  but  rage  and  riot  till  they  win 
the  mastery  ;  the  men^ories  that  will  not  hush, 
although  you  say,  *  Be  still  !^  but  crowd  upon 
you  like  relentless  foes,  mocking  and  gibing 
when  you  bid  them  go.  And  you  think  to 
still  these    by  fruition  I     Fruition !    it  may 

VOL.  I.  B 
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come  to  common  minds,  for  they  have  common 
wishes ;  they  may  have  fruition — they  may  not 
even  feel  satiety.  But  there  are  spirits  to 
whom  fruition  cannot  come !  You  do  not  know 
yourself:  you  pamper  the  spirit,  and  then 
think  to  chain  and  bind  it  with  links  which  will 
not  fit — with  bands  which  will  not  hold.  Wave 
after  wave  leaps  madly  on,  and  so  has  done  for 
ages : — will  the  ocean  cease  to  flow  ?  Cloud 
after  cloud  sweeps  wildly  through  the  sky,  and 
so  has  done  since  time  began,  and  yet  the  wind 
is  raving  now.  Hear  me,  boy !  There  is  a 
spirit  in  you — the  spirit  of  unrest : — check  it, 
curb  it ;— give  it  not  way  one  single  inch ; — teach 
it  not  to  conquer  by  your  yielding ; — force  it  to 
be  still — compel  it  into  peace!  Once  let  it 
forth,  and  no  barrier  shall  control  it.  You 
know  not  what  the  contest  with  your  fellow 
man  would  be :  better  seek  friendship  from  the 
serpent  of  the  waste— better  contend  with  the 
ravening  beasts  of  prey.  Remain  unknowing 
and  unknown— seek  content — banish  these  idle 
dreams.**^ 

*^  I  cannot,  sir,  even  if  I  would.     It  is  not 
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the  passing  fancy  of  a  moment ;  it  is  the  sate- 
less desire  of  the  heart :  it  is  eating  life  away — 
will  depart  only  with  that  life.  This  very  de- 
sire for  action  causes  what  you  name;  it  is 
charactered  by  its  own  flame,  my  lifers  mono- 
tony its  fuel,  and  burps  more  fiercely  every 
day.  I  cannot  chain,  I  cannot  bound  it ;  and 
if  I  say  *  Depart  !^  it  lingers  still.     Let  me  go, 


sir.^ 


"  You  will  not  heed  the  warnings  of  experi- 
ence,— you  mock  at  the  advice  of  age.  Boy,  I 
repeat,  you  will  repent  it.*' 

"  I  will  bear  the  evils  I  would  brave.  Bid 
me  forth  with  your  blessing.^ 

Mr.  Elton  shook  his  head  in  sadness  as  he 
looked  on  the  animated  pleader. 

•*  Would  you  leave  me,  Edward,  lonely,  de« 
solate,  again  to  feel  the  heart  a  waste— this 
earth  a  desert  ?"" 

"  No,  sir,"  replied  the  young  man,  springing 
to  his  side ;  *^  I  would  have  you  go  forth  with 


me. 


"Again   encounter   with  my  kind? — again 
combat  with  the  wily,  or  the  ravening  beasts  of 
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prey  ? — again  be  torn,  again  glut  them  with 
my  misery  ?     Ask  it  not."' 

"  For  my  sake !  Surely  you  judge  harshly ; 
or  if  not,  we  shall  be  together — we  shall  com- 
bat side  by  side,^-  pleaded  the  eager  youth. 

"  I  tell  you  it  cannot  be.  I  will  forth  but 
for  one  purpose.  Go,  if  you  will  leave  me : — 1 
ask  you  not  to  stay.'*" 

The  animated  glow  passed  from  the  young 
man^s  cheek,  and  after  a  struggle  his  cherished 
hopes  were  abandoned.  His  tone  was  as  touch- 
ing as  had  been  his  appeal. 

"  No,  sir ;  I  have  said  I  will  not  leave 
you." 

"  Bless  you,  my  boy !  And  you  will  still 
this  spirit  of  unrest  ? — you  will  be  contented  in 
your  peaceful  home  ?^ 

"  I  will  try ;"  but  the  lip  quivered  as  it  pro- 
nounced the  words. 

The  father  pressed  his  hand  in  silence,  and 
the  young  man  turned  away. 

"  Read  to  me,  Edward,'*  said  his  father  later 
in  the  evening. 

His  son  rose  with  an  assumed  alacrity  at  va- 
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riance  ¥nth  bis  late  melancholy  listlessness,  and 
without  a  question  took  the  first  book  which 
came  to  hand.  It  was  the  Iliad — the  very  last 
work  to  bring  rest  to  his  spirit  of  unrest— to 
reconcile  him  to  the  monotony  of  inaction.  It 
is  the  very  genius  of  action ;  and  the  more  he 
became  interested  in  the  deeds  of  its  heroes,  the 
more  galling  did  he  feel  his  own  compelled 
quietude.  A  burning  spot  came  on  his  cheek, 
and  bis  voice  rose  or  fell ;  his  tones  were  har- 
monious or  bitter,  as  his  thoughts  turned  from 
the  poem  to  himself.  His  father  read  his 
mind. 

'*  We  have  heard  enough  of  Homer  for  to- 
night.    Suppose  you  try  these  essays.^' 

Edward  tried  them  without  a  comment ;  but 
his  reading  was  now  as  monotonous  and  spirit- 
less as  his  fate.  The  author  could  not  fix 
his  attention,  and  his  thoughts  wandered  far 
away. 

"  That  will  do,""  said  Mr.  Elton  with  a  deep 
sigh,  and  the  book  was  laid  aside. 

There  was  a  long  silence :  the  father  looked 
on  the  son,  but  the  son  looked  on  nothing. 
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"  Edward,"  said  Mr.  Elton  at  length. 

Edward  started,  and  answered  without  look- 
ing on  the  speaker. 

"  What  would  you,  sir  ?" 

**  I  cannot  bear  to  see  you  thus." 

"  Bear  with  me  for  a  while,  sir.  I  will  retire 
now,  and  hereafter  try  to  be  all  you  wish.  It 
is  something  to  give  up  the  desire  of  a  life, 
though  that  life  has  been  but  short." 

"  I  do  not  ask  you  to  give  it  up." 

Edward  looked  eagerly  into  the  pale,  sad 
face  of  the  speaker.  The  hair  had  been  grey 
from  his  earliest  memory,  the  frame  slightly 
bent,  the  brow  deeply  lined,  and  the  features 
strongly  marked,  as  if  charactered  b}'  some 
fearful  shock  ;  but  their  general  expression  was 
a  commanding  calmness,  as  if  the  mind  had 
subdued  itself.  There  were  occasional  bursts 
of  passionate  bitterness,  though  these  were  rare ; 
but  such  a  moving  expression  of  mingled  sad- 
ness and  resolution  he  had  never  seen  before. 

"  What  mean  you,  my  father  ?'"*  he  asked, 
taking  his  hand. 

^^  This,  Edward :    that  you  sbaU   hear  the 
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story  of  my  lif&— the  history  of  my  wrongs. 
If  you  will  then  go  forth  to  those  who  made  a 
desert  of  my  Eden,— -a  crater  of  my  heart,  I 
will  not  stay  you." 

"  I  will  go  forth  to  avenge  those  wrongs." 

**  Peace !  be  still !  Would  you  join  with  the 
tempter?  I  have  struggled, — I  struggle  yet 
with  the  fiend.  Vengeance  is  not  for  man! 
Would  I  could  subdue  hate  and  contempt !  but 
they  pour  their  burning  lava  on  my  heart,  dry- 
ing up  its  gentle  springs.  Tempt  me  not  again  ; 
I  would  not  doubt  the  Creator^s  justice.'' 

The  young  man  shrank  back  rebuked. 

Mr.  EHton  leant  with  his  head  against  the 
mantelpiece  for  a.  few  moments,  and  then  re- 
sumed— 

"  I  have  long  seen  that  this  hour  must  come, 
though  I  have  striven  as  the  dying  strive  for 
life  to  put  it  off.  It  has  come  I-*-you  can  know 
rest  no  more !  The  golden  age  of  hope  is  past, 
the  iron  rule  of  experience  must  succeed,  and 
peace  has  passed  for  ever.  That  young  heart 
is  boiling  up  with  its  hopes  and  desires  :  it  will 
not  be  still  again  till  those  hopes  have  been 
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crushed,  —  till  those  desires  have  consumed 
themselves.  Listen  to  me,  not  witli  the  ear  only, 
but  with  the  heart ;  let  the  mind,  too,  hear  and 
weigh, — then  shall  you  be  the  arbiter  of  your 
own  fate.  Perchance  you  may  heed  the  warn- 
ing of  my  tale  ;  or  perchance  it  may  be  labour 
thrown  away,  and  the  wounds  of  bygone  years 
be  bared  to  your  sight  for  nought.  It  matters 
not :  the  history  shall  be  told, — ^you  shall  learn 
that  I  once  felt  as  you  now  feel.  Once  felt,  say 
I  ?  Have  those  feelings  passed  away  as  a  driven 
cloud  or  a  passing  breath  ?  No,  no  !  though 
in  my  pride  I  boast  at  times,  I  have  subdued 
myself.  Look  on  the  sky  to-day, — ^it  is  calm 
and  cloudless,  and  the  gentle  breeze  is  of  a 
summer  softness  :  to-morrow  comes, — the  tem- 
pest raves,  the  heavy  clouds  are  driven  through 
the  air.  I  have  seen  your  eye  upon  me,  fixed 
in  wonder  at  my  unnatural  calmness,  as  your 
quick  spirit  deemed  it.  It  was  unnatural  I 
either  a  frozen  seeming,  whilst  passion  raged 
beneath,  or  the  fearful  calm  portending  or 
succeeding  to  the  storm, — the  horrid  lull,  the 
chilling  torpor  of  despair.     The  wildest  winter 
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follows  the  hottest  summer.  Ever  distrust 
those  who  show  such  calmness :  tliey  are  not 
what  they  seem,  or  what  they  should  be ;  they 
are  the  scathed  ruins  of  the  war  of  passions,  not 
to  be  garlanded  with  flowery  wreaths,  or  they 
are  cold-blooded  deceivers.  Trust  not  these, — 
nay,  trust  none.  Ay,  boy,  trust  none! — not 
even  me,  your  father, — your  sole  lie  on  earth, 
— he  who  has  nursed  your  childhood,  and 
would  fain  guide  your  youth, — trust  him  not. 
Why  should  you,  since  he  dare  not  trust  him- 
self?" 

^*  Hush,  sir,  I  entreat  1 — speak  not  such  fear- 
ful words!"  said  his  son  soothingly,  looking 
with  anxious  affection  into  the  speaker's  hag- 
gard face.  *^  Say  not  so :  you  can  never  de- 
ceive^  or  I  would  still  bless  you  if  you  could.^ 
Do  not  speak  of  the  past,— or  not  now — some 
other  time.     Defer  it  till  a  calmer  moment.^ 

*^ Calmer  moment!  There  can  be  no  calm 
in  connexion  with  the  past, — ^no  peace  till  me- 
mory shall  fail.  What  is  the  present  of  this 
world  ? — what  can  the  future  be  while  the  past 
is  an  eternal  Etna,  pouring  out  burning  tor* 

E  5 
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rents?  And  you  would  forth  to  win  such  a 
past  f  Look  you  to  it,  boy  !  When  the  pre- 
sent tempts  to  sin,  think  there  must  be  a  past, 
— an  ever-living,  an  undjring  past,  weaving  in 
its  colours  with  the  present  and  the  future. 
Think  of  me, — think  if  the  past,  when  no  crime 
wrought  its  darkness,  could  thus  bow  down, 
thus  ever  wring  by  its  bare  memory, — think 
what  a  past  would  be  the  work .  of  your  own 
guilt,  not  woven  by  the  guilt  of  others  !  Defer 
the  tale  !— defer  nothing  —  not  the  gathering 
of  a  flower,  the  uprooting  of  a  weed.  The  one 
will  fade  ere  you  inhale  its  odours ;  the  other, 
gain  a  giant  strength,  and  germinate,  and 
bring  forth  thousand-fold.  Now, — now  must 
the  tale  be  told  !  I  could  not  check  the  torrent 
even  if  I  would.  Remove  one  barrier  of  the 
mind,  and  who  shall  stay  the  cataract  ?  The 
hopes  and  the  fears,  the  deeds  and  the  suffer- 
ings of  bygone  years,  rush  on  my  mind  with  a 
whehning  force,  and  the  words  must  forth,  or 
the  heart  would  bursts     Now,  heed  me,  boy/' 

His  son  could  do  no  other.    The  rushing 
force  of  his  story  must  have  compelled  the  at* 
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tendon  of  the  coldest  and  the  dullest, — ^must 
have  moved  the  most  insensible.  The  eye  could 
not  withdraw  its  gaze,  the  ear  could  not  cease 
to  hear, — the  listener  almost  feared  to  breathe, 
lest  he  should  lose  a  word. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

"  You  see  me  now  bent  and  worn ;  the 
bright  curls  silvered ;  the  smooth  brow  deeply 
lined  ;  the  flashing  eye  grown  dim ;  the  smiling 
lip  compressed,  lest  moans  should  force  their 
way.  Think  you  I  was  always  thus  ?  It 
was  the  working  of  one  day — the  stamping  of 
one  shock  !  Think  of  me  once  as  you  are 
now ; — with  the  glossy  curls,  and  the  smiling 
lip,  and  the  gleaming  eye,  and  the  bounding 
step;  the  heart  that  dreamt  no  guile — the 
spirit  buoyant  with  its  bright  hopes,  basking 
in  a  present  to  which  futurity  seemed  dull. 
Such  was  I  in  youth !  rich,  joyous,  courted, — 
loved,  I  deemed  in  my  simplicity,  by  all.  What 
am  I  now  ? — a  wreck  !  a  desolate  ruin  !  None 
turn  to  me  in  friendly  guise,  none  flatter,  and 
none   love.     As   I   was,  so  are  you  in  heart. 
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though  not  in  circumstance.  As  I  am,  so 
may  you  be.  Who  made  me  what  I  am  ? — 
men  !  with  whom  you  would  hold  communion 
— to  whom  you  would  forth  with  confidence 
and  love  ; — woman  !  in  whom  you  would  trust 
— in  whose  flatteries  you  would  sun  yourself. 
Shelter  the  serpent  in  your  bosom !  cradle 
the  tiger  in  your  arms  ! — do  this,  but  trust  not 
man  or  woman. 

*^  I  stood  forward  in  the  world  an  object 
of  applause  and  regard.  All  would  have  en- 
vied, had  they  not  loved  me ;  so  said  a  hun- 
dred tongues,  and  I  believed.  They  sped  the 
shaft — I  sheathed  it  in  my  heart.  They  only 
spoke — but  I  gave  credence  to  their  words.  I 
liad  known  no  suffering — at  least  none  worthy 
of  the  name.  The  petty  sorrows  of  my  early 
years  had  passed  away,  leaving  no  painful 
memory  behind:  they  had  worn  no  trace  on 
the  young  heart;  they  had  come  and  depart- 
ed as  rain-drops  flung  from  the  eaglets  wing. 
My  parents  died  when  I  was  too  young  to 
feel  their  loss.  My  guardians  had  been  honest, 
and  riches,  that  I  deemed  unbounded,   were 
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at  my  command.  The  home  of  my  fathers, 
too,  was  mine  —  an  unsullied  name — spirits 
which  never  drooped — and  a  heart  that,  like 
the  brilliant  creepers  of  the  Western  World, 
flung  its  flowery  wreaths  on  all  around  its 
path,  decking  the  worthless  and  the  rotten, 
as  the  precious  and  the  sound,  in  splendours 
not  their  own.  I  was  the  favourite  of  fortune 
— he  on  whom  Nature  lavished  all  her  bounty, 
the  cynosure  of  every  eye — the  admired  of  all 
admirers,  the  loved  of  each.  So  said  the 
crowd  that  pressed  around  me,  with  their 
bright  eyes  and  brighter  smiles,  their  soft 
and  glowing  words.  So  said  all ;  or  the  whis- 
pered tone  of  dissent  was  too  low  to  meet  an 
unheeding  ear.  So  said  all,  and  I  believed 
them.  Why  should.  I  not  ?  Could  eyes  and 
lips  deceive.'^  Was  I  not  wise,  discreet,  and 
generous,  as  they  said  P  And  how  could  they 
fancy  to  deceive  the  wise — mislead  the  dis- 
creet— ^bring  ruin  on  the  generous  ?  Oh  no  ! 
they  said  the  truth,  and  I  believed  the  flat- 
tery of  my  own  heart,  more  inebriating^  it 
may  be,  than  the  flattery  of  others. 
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"  If  wise,  discreet,  and  geDerous — above  all, 
wealthy,  what  wonder  all  should  come  for 
counsel  or  assistance  ?  Since  all  were  friends, 
what  wonder  if  I  granted  all  they  asked? 
What  is  wisdom,  if  it  guide  not  the  less  wise? 
What  is  wealth,  if  it  bring  not  joy  to  those  we 
value?  I  counselled,  and  I  gave;  and  eyes 
Hashed  brighter,  and  lips  lauded  louder  than 
before.  If  any  murmured,  they  murmured 
not  to  me,— all  left  me  looking  satisfied.  How 
could  people  talk  of  self  as  the  universal  guide 
of  man  ?  of  woe  aa  his  universal  doom  ?  of 
wearing  away  existence  ?  of  being  alive,  and 
yet  not  living  ?  of  deceiving,  or  being  deceived  ? 
I  knew  no  woe !  I  was  exempt  from  the  uni- 
versal doom  —  my  life  was  life  indeed  I  I 
lived  every  hour— every  minute — -neither  de- 
ceiving, nor  deceived.  Who  said  these  things  ? 
Sour  fanatics,  neglected  poets,  disappointed 
smbitionists,  creating  an  atmosphere  of  gloom 
and  heaviness,  and  th^n  complaining  that  all 
was  dark,  and  they  could  not  see, — heavy,  and 
they  could  not  breathe!  Grumblers  at  evils, 
instead  of  pvercqn^ers ;  pf^3ive  victims  of  their 
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own  moody  fancies — workers  out  of  their  self- 
spoken  dooms.  Mine  was  the  wiser  and  the 
happier  creed. 

"  I  felt  for  all,  but  there  was  one  friend 
to  whom  I  was  more  closely  bound.  A  har- 
mony of  tastes,  a  communion  of  thought,  a 
general  sympathy,  seemed  to  link  us  in  bonds 
that  time  would  only  draw  the  closer,  and 
that  no  chance  could  burst.  We  were  as  one 
in  heart — as  one  in  mind,  though  I  was  gay 
and  prosperous,  and  he  was  grave  and  poor. 
I  loved  him  as  myself — and  he  deceived  me! 
Should  I  not  say,  trust  none  ? 

^^  I  loved,  and  in  the  blindness  of  love 
saw — would  see,  no  error  in  the  idol  whom 
I  worshipped  with  the  homage  of  a  young 
warm  heart,  pouring  out  on  her  the  force  and 
beauty  of  a  first  passion.  In  my  eyes,  the 
world  held  not  a  jewel  worthy  of  her  wearing. 
I  wooed — I  won — though  others  sought  her.  I 
listened  to  her  whispered  words— I  stood  beside 
her  at  the  altar — I  plighted  hand  and  faith — 
I  claimed  her  as  my  own.  With  the  pride  of 
a  world^s  conqueror^  I  bore  her  to  the  beautiful 
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home  of  my  forefathers,  and  that  home  was 
as  an  Eden  1"^ 

The  speaker  paused,  then  proceeded  more 
rapidly,  as  if  fearing  to  linger  on  his  tale, 
lest  his  powers  should  prove  unequal  to  the 
task. 

"For  a  time  my  bliss  was  perfect — my  bride 
all  that  my  doting  heart  had  dreamed.  My 
friend  approved  my  choice,  and  my  wife  ap- 
proved my  friend.  Oh,  happy  man  with  such 
a  wife  and  such  a  friend  I  And  I  strove  to 
heighten  their  regard  —  idiot,  madman  that 
I  was,  who  would  not  see  what  others  saw  ! 
Your  mother  placed  you  in  ray  arms — my 
friend  became  your  sponsor,  and  I  was  more 
than  blest !  I  would  have  staked  my  life  on 
that  wife's  love — I  would  have  perilled  limb 
and  fortune  to  have  served  that  friend. 

**  My  wealth  was  not  as  boundless  as  I 
thought*  Knavish  and  inefficient  agents — false 
friends,  who  would  not — or  unfortunate  friends, 
who  could  not  repay  what  I  had  lent,  all 
tended  to  embarrass  me,  and  an  interview 
with  a  person  residing  in  the  North  became 
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an  act  of  necessity.  The  fond  wife  wept,  and 
I  kissed  away  her  tears.  I  dwell  not  on  de- 
tails :  enough,  that  a  bank  broke,  one  pretend- 
ed friend  for  whom  I  had  been  bound  be- 
came a  bankrupt,  another  absconded  with  a 
large  sum ;  the  interview  was  delayed  by  va- 
rious circumstances,  my  absence  lengthened 
to  more  than  double  its  intended  time,  and 
I  found  my  aifairs  less  promising  than  I  could 
have  believed ;  in  fact,  I  was  little  better  than 
a  ruined  man,  unless  those  could  repay  to 
whom  I  had  afforded  such  munificent  aid. 
At  length  I  prepared  for  ray  return,  but  with 
a  troubled  and  foreboding  mind,  for  my  wife^s 
letters  had  been  shorter  and  less  frequent 
than  I  had  hoped,  and  in  moments  of  de- 
spondency I  had  fancied  them  cold  and  con- 
strained. The  nearer  I  approached  the  home 
I  had  left  so  blest,  the  lighter  became  my 
heart;  every  apprehension  passed  away,  and 
there  was  no  gloom   to   dull  the  anticipated 

joy- 

**  Within  a  few  miles  of  that  iiome  dwelt 
a  gentleman   whom   I   esteemed   but  lightly, 
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though  the  world  spoke  loudly  in  his  praise. 
I  bad  sold  him  laud  and  lent  him  money,  for 
my  dislike  was  but  a  fancy.     On  him  I  was  to 
call  by  appointment.     I  found  him  courteous 
and  friendly,  as  I  had  ever  found  him,  and 
ready  to  pay  some  of  the  money  due,  whilst 
he  requested  a  few   days^  delay  for   the  re- 
mainder, if  I  could  grant  it  without  inconveni- 
ence, showing  cause  sufficient  to  induce  me  to 
comply    with   the    request.     He   thanked  me 
warmly^  urging  me  to   stay  for  refreshments, 
which  I  declined,  giving  as  a  reason  my  impa- 
tience to  return  to  my  wife  and  child,  more  espe- 
cially as  I  had  heard  there  was  an  apprehension 
of  riots  in  the  neighbourhood.     He  no  longer 
pressed  my  stay,  but  remarked  with  a  smile, 
which  did  not  please  me^  though  I  understood 
not  why,  that  I  need  be  under  no  alarm,  as 
my  wife  had  a  friend  who  would  be  sure  to 
provide  for  her  safety.     Impatient   to  reach 
home,  I  pushed  my  horse  to  his  utmost  speed, 
thinking  a  little  tenderness  in  one  of  his  fore 
feet  arose  from  stiffness  and  would   wear  off; 
but  his  lameness  increased,  and  I  found  he 
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had  run  a  nail  into  his  fcx)t,  which  I  could 
not  extract.  I  was  without  attendant,  such 
being  my  custom.  I  led  the  poor  animal, 
though  fretting  at  the  delay,  for  the  lonely 
cross-road  I  had  taken  left  little  hope  of  meet- 
ing with  assistance.  A  boy  crouching  under  a 
hedge  was  the  only  human  being  in  sight.  As 
I  approached,  he  came  forward  and  placed  a 
letter  in  my  hands. 

"  Rage  and  indignation  were  my  feelings  on 
reading  its  contents, — not  against  my  wife,  but 
against  the  author  of  the  slander,  who  bade  me 
be  at  such  a  spot  in  my  own  grounds,  at  such  an 
hour,  when  I  should  see  the  false  friend  whom  I 
believed  was  with  a  dying  relative,  meeting  the 
wife  of  my  love  in  secret,  by  appointment.  I 
gave  no  credit  to  the  tale — no,  not  for  a  moYnent, 
but  swore  justice  on  the.  vile  slanderer.  A 
paper  which  had  fallen  from  within  the  one  I 
had  read  lay  at  my  feet :  I  picked  it  up,  and 
these  words  were  traced  on  the  outside :  *  This 
will  prove  the  truth  of  the  writer's  information; 
and  he  who  is  wronged  knows  how  to  right  him- 
self.^   I  opened  it ;  and  then,  and  not  till  then. 
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were  my  doubts  awakened.  It  was  my  wife^s 
writing:  I  could  not  be  deceived  in  that,  though 
I  tried  to  disbelieve  the  fact.  I  closed  my  eyes 
— I  would  not  look  upon  the  words  of  shame ; 
but  the  characters  glared  out  before  me !  To 
believe  was  worse  than  madness — to  disbelieve, 
than  folly.  The  note  was  directed  to  my 
friend,  who  had  taught  me  to  believe  he  was 
with  the  dying  far  away.  It  contained  these 
words : 

"  *  I  will  be  in  the  arbour  walk  to-morrow 
evening  a  little  after  seven.  My  husband  will 
not  return  till  the  following  day,  and  your  pre- 
sence in  the  neighbourhood,  is,  I  still  hope,  un- 
suspected. I  entreat  you  to  be  cautious;  the 
happiness  of  her  who  loves  you  depends  on 
your  prudence.* 

"  There  was  no  signature  —  there  needed 
none.  I  stared  wildly  round  for  the  messen- 
ger, but  he  was  gone ;  nothing  was  to  be  seen 
but  a  horseman  at  full  speed  crossing  a  field  in 
the  direction  towards  my  home.  He  was  too 
distant  for  me  to  distinguish  accurately  :  but 
hate  proclaimed  what  sight  left  doubtful ;  that 
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horseman  was  my  treacherous  friend,  speeding 
on,  no  doubt,  in  full  security,  as  I  had  fixed 
the  following  day  for  my  return,  fearing  that  I 
might   not   arrange  my   business   sooner,  and 
willing  to  give  my  wife  a  pleasurable  surprise. 
"  When  the   first  effects  of  the  shock  had 
passed,  I  hurried  on  towards  the  place  of  meet- 
ing, but  could  not  reach  it  till  after  the  ap- 
pointed  time.      The  false  wife  and  the  false 
friend   were  already   there.     I  crept   through 
the  shrubs  till  I  was  near  enough  to  hear  words 
that  fell  on  my  heart  like  the  searing  iron  on 
the  open  wound.     My  stealthy   step  had  not 
disturbed  them  ;  and  there  I  crouched,  glaring 
on  the  faithless  pair,   drinking  in   with    the 
thirsting  spirit  of  revenge  each  tone  that  proved 
my  wrongs.     He  was  before  her,  looking  into 
those  very  eyes  into  which  I  had   looked  to 
read  their  tale  of  love,  holding  that  very  hand 
pUghted  to  me,  and  me  alone,  in  the  sight  of 
Heaven,  and  pleading  earnestly,  passionately, 
for  some  boon  on  which  he  declared  his  every 
hope  of  happiness  depended.     The  tone  would 
have  told  that  love  was  his  theme,  had  not  his 
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last  words  come  with  torturing  distinctness  on 
my  ear. 

"  *  Orant  me  one  more  interview — to-night 
or  to-morrow;  I  ask  but  one  to  plead  my 
cause.  Will  she  whom  I  love  refuse  me  this  P 
Why  not  fly  with  me  at  once,  and  thus  break 
bonds  hateful  to  both  !  It  must — it  shall  be 
80 :  I  swear  I  will  not  leave  this  country  with- 
out another  meeting.    No  one  but  nurse  knows 

w 

of  my  being  here,  and   I  can  enter   unseen, 
knowing  the  house  so  well.     You  cannot,  you 
will  not  refuse  me  ?^  he  pleaded  still  more  pas- 
sionately.    I  listened  breathlessly  for  the  reply. 
It  came :  the  tone  was  low  and  tremulous ;  but 
I  heard  every  word.     *  I  will  not  refuse  you, 
though   dreading  that  some  evil   may   ensue. 
Should  my  husband  by  chance  return,  or  should 
others   see  you — ''    *Deny  me  not   for   such 
simple  doubts  and  fears.    My  future  happiness 
or  misery  is  in  your  hands.    Would  you  see  me 
die  before  you,  or,  worse,  pine  day  by  day  in 
hopeless   wretchedness?      You   cannot   be  so 
dull  at  an  excuse  if  my  friend  should  return 
before  he  named  :  say  anything — ^his  love  is  too 
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confiding  to  admit  a  doubt.  I  will  be  in  your 
dressing-room  by  twelve,  and  in  the  mean  time 
shall  prepare  all  things  for  flight.  I  quit  not 
the  house  alone.'  *  I  still  fear/  murmured  his 
companion ;  and  then  she  spoke  so  low,  I  could 
only  catch  the  unconnected  words,  *  Fiery 
spirit — will  not  quietly  submit — death  may  en- 
sue." '  Fear  nothing  for  me  or  others,'  replied 
her  paramour  in  the  eager  tones  of  love  and  hope. 

*  To-morrow  we  shall  be  beyond  reach,  and  no 
further  secrecy  will  be  required.  How  shall  I 
repay  you  ?''  *  Let  me  see  you  happy,  and  I 
ask  no  more ;    but  be  prudent,  for  my  sake.' 

*  I  will ;  and  nurse  can  be  relied  on.'  *  Fly, 
sir,  fly  !  some  one  comes  !'  exclaimed  the  nurse, 
rushing  from  a  sheltering  thicket.  My  eye 
was  on  their  movements :  I  sprang  forward  to 
slay  them  as  they  stood  at  the  moment  of  their 
guilty  plotting.  They  fled ;  but  my  arm  ap- 
peared endowed  with  more  than  mortal  power, 
and  the  avenger  was  behind  them.  Heedless 
in  my  fury,  my  foot  caught  in  the  tangled 
brushwood,  and  I  fell.  Before  I  had  risen  and 
recovered  sense  and  thought,  false  friend  and 
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wife  were  gone.  I  listeDed  breathlessly :  there 
were  footsteps  in  an  adjoining  path.  I  stag* 
gered  forward,  for  my  foot  was  injured  by  my 
faU,  a  pistol  in  my  willing  hand. 

"  *  Follow  me !  there  is  yet  time  !*  exclaimed 
the  gentleman  with  whom  I  had  parted  some 
few  bours  before. 

"  *  Whither  are  they  gone  ?  I  demanded. 
^  I  seek  vengeance  P 

**  *  You  must  first  seek  safety,*  he  replied, 
leading  me  deeper  into  the  shrubbery  as  he 
spoke. 

**  *  My  wife !'  I  exclaimed,  trying  to  free 
myself  from  his  hold. 

(( ( — Is  hastening  towards  the  house,  followed 
at  a  distance  by  a  muffled  figure,  who  a£Pects 
concealment :  you  must  seek  safety  by  some 
other  road,"*  replied  my  companion.  ^Some 
bond  for  a  bankrupt  has  become  due,  and  the 
bailiffs  are  even  now  in  sight.  I  heard  of  your 
peril,  and  galloped  on  to  overtake  you,  judging 
from  our  late  conversation  that  present  payment 
was  beyond  your  power ;  whilst  all  are  not  so 
willing   to  be  bound  for  others  as  yourself. 

VOL.  I.  V 
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Come  with  me;  your  servants  do  not  seem 
aware  of  your  return,  and  I  will  show  you 
a  safe  asylum  till  you  can  make  arrange- 
ments.' 

"  *  No,  no !'  I  shouted  ;  *  I  will  on,  though 
thousands  should  oppose  me.  They  shall  not 
meet  to-night !  —  they  shall  not  escape  my 
vengeance !  I  will  upbraid  them  with  their 
guilt,  and  destroy,  or  be  destroyed  I'* 

^^  ^  Ha !  has  it  already  come  to  that  ?  I 
knew  not  it  had  proceeded  so  far,^  remarked 
my  companion. 

"  *  So  far !  Then  you  suspected  ?^  I  ques- 
tioned, fiercely. 

*^  ^  I  have  heard  rumours,  but  refused  bdief, 
knowing  that  you  doubted  neither  wife  nor 
friend.' 

**  *  Then  the  whole  country  knows  the  tale : 
yet  you  would  stay  me.   Back  !  and  let  me  on  f 

^^  I  burst  from  his  grasp ;  but  my  will  was 
stronger  than  my  power : — my  injured  foot 
failed  to  support  me,  and  I  should  have  fallen 
but  for  his  arm.  I  had  never  liked  the  man; 
but  in  my  hour  of  need  he  did  me  service  :  he 
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guessed  ray  meaning  from  my  incoherent  rav- 
ings, and  calmed  me  for  the  time,  leaving  me 
the  hope  of  future  vengeance.  To  proceed  to 
the  house  was  to  ensure  my  detention,  (having 
DO  present  means  to  redeem  the  bond,)  and  leave 
the  guilty  time  and  freedom  ;  so,  yielding  to  his 
arguments,  I  consulted  to  accompany  him,  and 
remain  concealed,  at  least  till  night.  With  his 
assistance  I  reached  his  horse,  which  was  tied 
to  a  tree  at  a  little  distance.  Meeting  the  nurse 
with  my  sleeping  infant  in  her  arms,  I  insisted 
it  should  accompany  me : —  never  again  should 
It  rest  near  the  false  heart  which  had  betrayed 
its  father.  Remonstrance  was  vain,  and  my 
frenzied  wish  was  accomplished.  My  child 
could  not  have  deceived  me ;  to  all  else,  my 
love  had  turned  to  hate.  Threats  silenced  the 
nurse^s  objections,  and  I  bore  my  child  before 
me  on  the  horse,  which  my  companion  aided  me 
to  mount. 

*^  I  know  not  by  what  lonely  paths  we  reach- 
ed the  cottage  that  was  to  be  my  hiding-place : 
—my  senses  wandered,  and  days  elapsed  before 
I  could  even  crawl  to  the  window  to  breathe 
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the  fresh  pure  air.  The  sudden  shock  had  been 
too  much — one  hour  had  destroyed  the  happi- 
ness of  a  whole  life!  Hope  and  confidence 
were  gone : — distrust  and  despair  had  become 
the  habit  of  my  mind,  varied  only  by  bursts  of 
frenzied  rage !  I  demanded  madly,  why  I  was 
spared  ? — why  life  had  conquered  in  the  strug- 
gle, when  death  had  been  a  blessing  ?  During 
my  delirium,  the  treacherous  wife  and  friend 
seemed  ever  before  me  !  I  see  them  now,  as  I 
saw  them  then :  and  the  fiend  rules  in  my  heart 
when  I  think  upon  them,  as  they  stood,  in  that 
calm  summer  evening,  plotting  my  shame  and 
agony  !  —  I,  who  had  loved  and  trusted  them, 
and  would  have  given  life  for  either !" 

Mr.  Elton  covered  his  face,  whilst  his  son 
pressed  his  hand  in  his  with  earnest  sympathy. 
It  was  some  moments  before  the  speaker  re- 
sumed his  tale. 

"  I  was  spared  for  years  of  sufiering  —  suf- 
ferings that,  I  fear  me,  have  been  borne  with 
pride  rather  than  submission.  The  titled  and 
the  wealthy,  with  all  the  luxuries  of  life  around 
—its  pleasures  all  before  them,  with  skill  and 
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gold  at  their  oommand,  become  the  prey  of 
death ;  whilst,  in  a  wretched  hut,  upon  a  hard 
uncurtained  bed,  with  bare  cold  walls,  and  no 
attendant  but  a  simple  woman,  I,  a  struck  and 
Uaated  tree,  for  whom  none  cared,  lived  on  I 
And  why  ?  It  was  His  will  —  I  know  no  more ; 
for  I  had  welcomed  death — wished  not  for  life. 
Will  time  reveal  a  reason  ? — or  eternity  alone 
proclaim  the  bond  that  linked  me  still  to 
being? 

^*  The  mistress  of  the  cottage,  to  whom  I  had 
once  shown  some  kindness,  nursed  me  with  a 
poor  but  willing  gratitude;  and  he  who  had 
led  me  thither  assisted  as  he  best  could,  with- 
out revealing  my  retreat.  Before  I  could  tread 
on  the  green  turf,  and  gaze  upon  the  clear  blue 
sky,  (both  hateful  for  their  bright  and  happy 
look,)  the  objects  of  my  vengeance  had  de- 
parted ! — gone !— none  could  tell  me  whither — 
but  gone  together,  the  morning  after  my  return. 
So  well  had  the  guilty  laid  their  schemes,  that 
I  eoold  learn  no  traces  of  their  flight,  or  I 
would  have  followed  to  taunt  them  with  their 
guilt.    The  woman  guessed  the  thoughts  that 
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were  crowding  on  my  brain  —  evil  thoughts, 
and  placed  you  in  my  arms,  whom  she  had 
tended  as  carefully  as  she  had  tended  me. 
You  smiled ;  your  little  fingers  clung  to  mine; 
and  ray  heart  still  owned  a  tie  to  earth. 

**  Disgusted  with  my  kind — shrinking  froin 
again  encountering  those  who,  basely  flattering 
in  the  hour  of  wealth,  as  basely  blamed  when 
ruin  came,  I  resolved  to  retire  from  the  world, 
leaving  unexplained  the  mystery  that,  in  the 
eyes  of  the  many,  enveloped  my  fate.  An 
enemy  had  obtained  possession  of  the  bond, 
urging  the  law  to  its  utmost  tyranny.  There 
was  enough  to  satisfy  his  claim,  and  I  yielded 
without  a  struggle,  rather  than  hold  commu- 
nion with  my  kind.  But,  though  resolved  to 
rear  you  in  seclusion,  some  means  were  requi- 
site. I  would  not  mingle  in  the  bustling  scenes 
of  Ufe,  for  I  hated  man ;  and  I  could  not  stoop 
to  be  a  beggar.  I  had  lent  money  to  one 
deemed  frank  and  honourable,  but  held  no 
legal  acknowledgment ;  there  needed  none  from 
one  so  highly  principled,  and  the  recent  death 
of  an  uncle   would   enable  him   to  repay  me 
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without  inconvenieoce.  This,  joined  to  the  sum 
I  had  already  collected,  and  what  I  should 
receive  from  him  who  had  provided  for  my 
safety^  would  more  than  satisfy  my  humbled 
wishes.  I  thought  I  could  trqst  the  frank  and 
generous  hunter ;  and  to  him,  with  an  injunc- 
tion of  secrecy,  I  revealed  the  place  of  my 
abode,  hinting  a  probability  of  my  leaving  the 
country,  and  requesting  the  repayment  of  the 
loan.  In  due  time  came  the  answer  —  brief, 
cautious,  cold :  he  would  pay  the  debt  when 
I  should  produce  its  legal  acknowledgment. 
He  knew  I  had  it  not  1  In  my  wrath,  I  would 
have  abandoned  my  concealment,  braving  de- 
tention and  the  sneers  of  the  rabble  rout,  to 
•how  him  to  the  world  the  villain  that  he  was; 
but  he  who  had  before  preserved  me  again 
cao)e  forward,  offering  to  advance  the  money. 
I  accepted  the  offer,  assigning  over  to  him,  in 
return,  after  the  payment  of  my  debts,  all  to 
which  I  was  entitled ;  my  signature  being  wit- 
nessed by  the  woman  of  the  cottage  and  some 
stranger  brought  for  the  purpose.  To  baffle 
all  endeavours  to  trace  me,  the  deed,  at  his 
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suggestion,  was  dated  the  day  of  my  visit  at 
his  house.     He  placed  the  money  in  my  hands, 
received  my  thanks,  and  took  a  friendly  leave, 
promising  his  services  at  any  other  time,  should 
I  require  them,  though  my  manner  was  rough 
and  ungracious,  and  I  refused  to  tell  him  of 
my  future  plans.     I   should  have  felt  more 
grateful ;  but  gratitude  comes  not  always  at  our 
bidding,  and  I  liked  him  not.     I  doubted — 
hated  all !     The  friend  of  my  youth  had  entered 
my  Eden — tempted  to  evil,  and  deceived  me  1 
The  wife  of  my  bosom  had  given   the  love 
plighted   to   me   to    another! — the  frank  and 
generous    spirit    I    had    trusted    played    the 
cheat !  —  those  I  had  aided  showed  not  com- 
mon honesty !  —  and   the    herd,  who   had    so 
lauded,  sneered  and  mocked  !     My  name  was 
a  by- word  and  a  jest !       How  could  I  trust 
again  ? 

**  Carefully  disguised,  I  left  the  cottage^ 
yielding  in  anger  to  the  entreaties  of  my  hostess 
that  I  would  depart  sooner  than  I  had  intend- 
ed, and  leave  the  neighbourhood  immediately. 
What  evil  she  apprehended  from  my  stay,  I 
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oould  not  guess ;  but  she  migfat  be  said  to  thrust 
as  .from  ber  door,  so  eager  was  she  for  our 
going,  and  I  marked  that  she  watched  us  as 
thoogb  fearing  our  return.  The  way  was  lone- 
ly«^he  sum  I  carried  considerable,  and  I  had 
taken  care  to  make  my  pistols  fit  for  use, — I 
have  remembered  since,  against  the  inclination 
of  my  hostess ;  yet  I  had  paid  her  liberally, 
and  she  had  been  a  kind  and  careful  nurse. 
With  a  bundle  at  my  back,  and  you  in  my 
arms  and  calmly  sleeping,  whilst  I  sufiered  tor- 
tures, (for  this  departure  appeared  the  re- 
alising of  a  misery  which  had  seemed  before 
but  as  a  dream,)  I  set  out  on  my  melancholy 
journey.  It  was  evening— -darkness  coming 
on ;  and  this,  joined  to  my  disguise  and  the 
change  wrought  by  sufiering,  left  no  fear  of 
recognition. 

'^  I  had  proceeded  some  distance  without  en- 
countering a  human  being,  and,  lost  in  thought, 
paid  little  heed  to  the  wildness  of  the  way, 
(a  dreary  waste  with  scattered  brakes,)  when 
the  hollow  tramp  of  a  coming  horse  speeding 
o?er  the  heathery  sward  recalled  my  attention 
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to  the  present.  On  came  the  horseman,  heed- 
less of  the  ruggedness  of  the  track,  either  un- 
conscious of  the  peril,  or  too  intent  on  some 
purposed  act  to  be  turned  aside  by  a  danger- 
ous road.  Night  had  set  in.  Save  the  coming 
horseman  and  his  steed,  neither  man  nor  beast 
were  in  sight,  and  there  was  no  habitation 
within  miles:  we  were  man  to  man  on  that 
dreary  waste ;  I  ill  armed,  not  in  full  health, 
and  embarrassed  by  the  guarding  of  a  helpless 
child.  I  had  lately,  too,  learnt  lessons  of  mis- 
trust, and  there  was  that  in  the  muffled 
stranger,  as  he  rode  directly  towards  me,  the 
moon  bursting  from  behind  a  cloud  and  gleam- 
ing full  upon  him,  which  was  little  calculated 
to  inspire  confidence.  I  had  but  just  time  to 
place  you  on  the  ground  and  prepare  for  de- 
fence, when  the  horseman  came  within  pistol- 
shot.  For  an  instant  he  seemed  to  waver; 
the  next,  something  held  in  his  extended  hand 
glittered  in  the  moonshine.  There  was  a  whiz- 
sing  noise  in  the  air  beside  me,  preceded  by 
a  bright  flash,  and  followed  by  a  loud  report. 
The  horse  had  shied,  and  his  shot  was  harmless : 
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—•not  so  mine.  Before  he  could  reach  me,  a  fear- 
ful imprecation  proved  my  aim  and  suspicions 
of  his  personal  enmity  alike  correct.  The  prac- 
tised horse  stood  still, — the  rider's  head  bowed 
to  his  neck — ^his  hands  clutched  at  the  mane, 
then  relaxed  their  grasp,  and  the  body  fell  to 
the  earth  with  a  dull  heavy  sound.  I  raised  the 
bead»  loosened  the  crape,  and  sought  to  give 
fam  air.  He  half  rose — ^glared  upon  me  with 
a  look  of  baffled  rage^uttered  a  deep  groan, 
and  sank  into  my  arms — a  corpse. 

«<  I  was  vexed  that  my  aim  had  been  so  sure — 
I  had  but  fired  in  self-defence-^I  felt  no  en- 
mity towards  the  dead.  What  was  the  evil 
which  he  had  sought  to  do  me,  compared  with 
the  wrong  wrought  on  me  by  a  friend  ?  I  had 
no  bate  to  waste  on  petty  injuries.  Till  I 
looked  on  you,  my  child,  I  was  little  thankful 
for  my  safety.  The  hollow  tramp  of  a  second 
horse  in  the  same  direction  roused  me  to 
action.  It  was  probable  that  the  approaching 
horseman  was  a  comrade  of  the  fallen  man^^s, 
and  I  had  no  wish  for  a  second  encounter. 
Taking  you  again  in  my  arms,  I  sprang  on 
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the  robber^s  horse,  which  was  quietly  grazing 
near,  and  galloped  towards  a  wood  at  some 
little  distance  through  which  lay  a  path  to 
the  river.  The  fine  animal  did  his  best  to 
repair  the  evil  which  his  master  might  have  done 
me ;  the  hollow  tramp  of  the  following  horse- 
man sounded  fainter  and  more  faint,  and 
long  before  I  reached  the  river,  was  entirely 
lost  to  my  eager  ear. 

^^  Stepping  into  a  small  fishing-boat,  whose 
mooring-place  I  had  learnt  in  happier  days, 
I  rowed  out  into  the  broad  clear  stream  that 
showed  a  tranquil  face,  flowing  calmly  on  in 
its  gentle  might  with  scarce  a  murmur,  and 
drifted  down  in  the  current  with  silent  oars, 
keeping  the  shady  side  and  avoiding  the  moon- 
light, till  I  had  passed  miles  on  my  course. 
There  was  neither  rock  nor  fall  to  stop  my  way, 
and  I  dreamt  of  no  obstruction,  till  my  little 
boat  was  suddenly  upset  by  striking  against 
a  rope  stretched  across  the  river.  A  good 
swimmer  from  my  youth,  I  succeeded  in  saving 
you  and  the  money  which  was  about  my  per- 
son ;  but  the  bundle  and  some  of  your  wraps 
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were  borne  away  by  the  current.  You  suf- 
fered nothing  from  the  accident,  and  we  reach- 
ed this  retreat  without  further  peri].  Of  those 
who  wronged  me  I  have  heard  nothing — ^their 
names  have  never  reached  my  ear,  have  never 
passed  my  lips ;  and  J  have  sworn  that  they 
never  shall,  save  to  warn  or  advantage  you, 
or  should  chance  throw  them  in  my  way.  Yen* 
geance  is  no  longer  a  sateless  thirst — I  have 
striven  with  the  tempter,  I  seek  to  shed  no 
blood ;  but  were  that  false  friend  before  me, 
I  could  not  answer  for  my  acts.  You  have 
often  deemed  me  cold  and  insensible:  you 
know  not  the  fires  that  consume  me,  while 
the  brow  is  calm.  You  see  not  that  this  very 
outward  calmness  is  but  the  seeming  lull  of 
the  mind's  storm.  Your  young  blood  riots  in 
your  veins — ^you  sigh  for  change — ^you  would 
have  all  feel  as  yourself;  you  know  not  yet 
the  tyranny  of  passion — ^you  believe  not  in  the 
perfidy  of  man.  I  would  school  you  to  a 
saner  mood — would  teach  you  to  rely  upon 
yourself,  and  scorn  mankind ;  but  my  own  sud- 
den bursts  ill  second  my  desire.     You  only 
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bind  me  still  to  life — earth  hcids  no  other  in 
whom  my  heart  can  feel  an  interest.  Will 
you,  whom  I  hare  cherished  with  a  fathei^s 
care,  unclose  the  scarce  seared  wounds  of  by- 
gone years,  bringing  fresh  tortures  to  an  un- 
balmed  heart  ?  Speak  !  you  have  heard  my 
tale;  will  you,  too,  prove  ungrateful,  and 
betray  ?" 

^  Believe  it  not,  my  father,"  replied  the 
agitated  son,  pressing  his  hand  aflTectionately 
as  he  looked  upon  him  with  his  glistening 
eyes.  **  Think  not  I  can  forget  the  fostering 
care  of  years." 

*^  Then  you  stay  with  me,  and  lay  my  head 
in  the  quiet  grave.  You  will  not  forth  among 
the  friends  of  earth.  As  I— -so  do  you  hate 
and  scorn  your  kind.^ 

**  We  will  hope  that  all  are  not  alike,"  replied 
the  young  man  hesitatingly,  evading  an  answer 
to  his  father's  wild  appeal. 

*^  Hope  it  not !  All  are  alike !  the  only 
safeguard  is  self-interest.  Love  will  not  Innd  ! 
and  gratitude  does  not  exist !  I  have  spoken — 
can  you  dream  of  faith,  of  honour,  still  ?    Theft 
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have  I  told  the  history  of  my  wrongs  in  vain 
—in  vain  renewed  the  pangs  of  years  long 
past  You  take  no  warning  from  my  words 
<— yoa  feel  sot  for  a  parentis  injuries.** 

*^  You  wrong  me,  sir,"  said  his  son  warmly, 
again  taking  the  hand  which  had  flung  his 
aade.  **  Most  deeply  do  I  feel  your  injuries; 
and  you  must  see  I  do.  I  will  consecrate  to 
you  the  life  you  saved — I  will  wear  my  years 
away  in  inactivity,  if  you  so  wish ;  but  do  not 
ask  that  I  should  hate  and  scorn  my  kind.** 

^  And  why  not,  boy  ?  Have  I  not  cause  ? 
Have  you  not  cause,  if  you  feel  my  wrongs 
as  you  woidd  have  me  think  you  do?  Were 
those  wrongs  petty  wrongs  f" 

^  Not  so  indeed !  But  though  some  did 
evil,  all  are  not  guilty  :  one  whom  you  liked 
not  proved  your  friend ;  and  one  poor  and 
destitute,  unbound  by  kindred,  watched  and 
nursed  you  with  untiring  zeal.^ 

^  And,  it  may  be,  set  the  robber  on  my 
path,  when  she  could  win  no  further  guerdon. 
And  that  sudden  and  providing  friend,  might 
be  not,  too,  be  working  for  his  own  good  ?" 
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replied  his  father  fiercely.  ^*  And  that  false 
wife  and  falser  friend,  and  the  cautioiis 
debtor,  have  you  no  excuse  for  them  f^  be 
continued  bitterly :  ^*  can  you  not  pale  their 
guilt  till  it  appear  the  hue  of  innocence  ?* 

*^  I  wish  to  pale  no  guilt;  but  my  mother 
•—I  would  gladly,  if  I  might,  believe  her  other 
than  you  say.  How  could  she  have  so  changed 
in  the  short  period  of  your  absence  P  Forgive 
me,  my  dear  father, — I  would  not  pain  you, 
but  I  have  pined  for  a  mother's  love,  a  mo- 
ther's fond  caress,  and  envied  those  thus  bless- 
ed. And  when,  in  answer  to  my  simple  ques- 
tions, you  said  I  had  no  mother,  I  thought 
of  her  as  an  angel  dwelling  beyond  the  sky  I 
looked  upon;  and  I  have  seen  her  in  my 
dreams,  my  guardian  and  my  guide.  I  can- 
not  bear  to  link  her  name  with  shame.  May 
you  not  have  been  deceived  ?^ 

"  Deceived,  boy  1  Would  you  madden  me 
by  doubts  of  my  own  sanity  ?  Did  I  not  hear 
her  fix  the  time  of  meeting,  and  connive  to 
lull  my  doubts?  Take  you  your  father  for 
an  idiot  or  a  liar  ?"" 
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*^  Ask  me  not  such  erud,  quesdons  I  I  do  but 
wonder  hoWf  once  loving  you,  she  should  have 
changed.  I  do  but  wish  that  you  had  spoken 
to  her. — ^Do  not  look  so  sternly  on  me.  I  have 
often  wondered  at  your  seeming  coldness — been 
vexed  at  your  change  of  mood.  Say  you  forgive 
me-— I  little  guessed  what  wrongs  had  wrought 
these  things.  I  will  not  seek  communion  with 
my  kind,  since  you  desire  it  not :  to  hate  and 
scorn  them  all  untried  is  beyond  my  power.^ 

*^  You  would  not  use  the  power  if  you 
hadit."" 

His  son  made  no  reply,  and  there  was  si- 
lence finr  some  minutes.  The  strong  excite- 
ment awakened  by  the  recital  of  bis  early  sor- 
rows passed  gradually  away,  and  Mr.  Elton's 
features  approached  more  nearly  to  their  usual 
calm  expression,  though  the  occasional  lighten- 
ing of  his  eye  proved  his  passion  but  in  part 
subdued*  He  was  the  first  to  speak,  after 
gazing  keenly  on  his  son. 

*<  I  blame  you  not,  Edward,"  he  said  kindly, 
seeing  that  his  son  was  sad  at  his  reproof.  *^  In 
my  younger  days,  with  every  other  blessing,  I 
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too  sighed  for  a  parent'^s  love — a  mother's  neck 
whereon  to  weep — a  mother's  tones  wherewith  to 
soothe.  I  blame  you  not.— -But  words  are  vain : 
let  us  speak  no  more  of  the  past — let  us  think 
only  of  the  future.  Plead  not  for  your  mother 
— ^my  own  heart  has  pleaded  for  her  till  I  was 
bowed  with  shame  at  that  heart's  weakness.  I 
heard  with  my  own  ears  the  words  that  made 
my  paradise  an  arid  waste.  If  the  past  cannot 
be  forgotten,  let  it  be  unnamed :  I  doubt  not 
your  regard,  and  time  has  proved  mine.  I 
am  no  hard  taskmaster,  requiring  compliance 
merely  for  my  own  will :  I  v^ue  not  submis- 
sive acts  while  the  heart  cherishes  rebellious 
thoughts.  Let  us  speak  as  man  to  man,  not 
as  a  father  to  a  son.  I  ask  nothing  from  your 
love:  I  would  convince  your  reason.  You 
(^er  to  remain.  Do  you  say  this  because  my 
tale  has  worked  as  I  would  have  it  work? 
Have  you  learnt  to  see  man  as  he  is,  tyrannous 
in  power — wily  in  his  weakness?  A  life  of 
inactivity,  as  you  have  named  it,  say,  would 
it  bring  peace,  or  weariness  ?'' 
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**  I  will  remain — I  pray  you  to  let  that 
suflSoe.** 

"  It  does  suffice,**  replied  the  father  as  he 
turned  away. 

When  he  spoke  again,  his  manner  was  as 
it  had  been  for  months,  ever  since  the  young 
man's  first  expressed  desire  for  activity, — a 
mmgling^  of  coldness,  tenderness,  and  sarcasm. 

^'  You  shall  not  abide  with  me :  the  body 
might  be  here — the  spirit  would  be  far  away.**' 

**  You  should  hear  no  murmur,  sir.  You 
said  you  blamed  me  not ;  and  in  time  I  may 
control  my  thoughts,  though  I  cannot  now.'^ 

•*  And  never  will,  if  you  yield  your  wishes 
and  your  passions  sway  till  they  have  grown 
to  tynmts.  You  may  check  the  stream,  you 
cannot  bound  the  sea.  One  wish  fulfilled,  an* 
Other  comes;  and  the  wild  wearying  chase 
is  never  done — the  excited  spirit  knows  no 
rest.  -Peace  is  but  irksome  quietude;  youth 
knows  no  happiness  but  in  the  inebriating 
whiii  of  action, — it  will  not  see  that  the  whirl- 
pool overwhelms  and  wrecks.     You  must  go 
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forth,  boy,  to  learn  wisdom  for  yourself — ^you 
will  not  learn  its  truths  from  others.  You 
will  not  take  your  father  for  your  tutor :  ex- 
perience will  prove  a  surer  and  a  sterner 
teacher.  Do  not  deprecate!  do  not  seek  to 
change  my  will !  I  was  weak  enough  to  hope 
it  might  be  otherwise :  I  now  see  my  foUy, 
and  am  resolved.  I  condemn  you  not,  I  would 
rebuke  myself.  If  with  the  strength  and  ex* 
perience  of  manhood,  I  cannot  tame  the  fiery 
passions  of  my  youth, — and  that  they  are  not 
tamed,  my  sudden  bursts  have  proved, — how 
dare  I  to  blame  you?  I  would  warn  as  one 
who  has  erred,  and  errs,  rather  than  reprove 
as  one  who  offendeth  not.  You  scarcely  admit 
it  to  yourself,  you  would  not  allow  it  to  me, 
but  stUl  the  thought  is  in  your  heart,  that 
there  was  some  defect  in  my  judgment — some 
want  of  wisdom  in  my  acts — or  my  hearth 
had  not  been  desolate,  my  bosom  wrung,  and 
that  you  could  win  a  happier  fate.  Deny  it 
not — ^the  thought  is  there!  Marvel  not  that 
I  have  read  it  in  your  changing  features.  Can 
aught  blind  love  ?    They  err  who  say  it  cai^; 
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not  see — ^it  sees  too  clearly  for  its  peace.  You 
will  go  into  the  world  full  of  bright  hopes,  and 
brighter  fancies,  and  rich  dreams  of  love  to 
jb31  mankind;  you  will  return  to  seclusion  a 
withered  and  a  blighted  thing,  despoiled  of 
all  that  gives  to  life  its  beauty  and  its  laugh  ! 
The  butterfly  sports  in  the  bright  summer 
sun,  flitting  from  flower  to  flower;— what  so 
happy  ?  Ere  evening  comes,  it  is  the  spoiler's 
prey— crushed — ^bruised,  its  beauty  gone,"M>r 
tortured  to  delight  some  scientific  Nero.  And 
yet,  I  say,  go  forth,  for  it  must  be  so  !  May 
you  learn  a  gentler  lesson,  and  find  gentler 
teachers  f^ 

**  Send  me  not  away  in  anger  !" 

*'  I  send  you  not  away  in  anger,  but  in 
pity.'' 

"  Would  that  I  could  tempt  you  to  go 
with  me,  then  !** 

"  Seek  it  not  !'*  interrupted  his  father,  with 
something  of  his  former  wild  excitement.  ^*  I 
will  not  again  hold  communion  with  my  kind, 
unless  you  stand  in  peril :  hate  and  scorn, 
pasilve    in    seclusu>n,   would    become   active 
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in  a  crowd :  I  might  seek  to  rend,  as  1  was 
rent.  No !  leave  me  to  brood  in  silence  and 
in  solitude/' 

"  I  have  pined  for  action,— -sighed  for  a 
stirring  life — some  object  for  my  rising  ener- 
gies ;  and  the  passion  grew  the  stronger  from 
your  opposition :  but  now  that  you  would 
grant  my  wish,  I  shrink  from  its  fulfilment. 
I  would  not  leave  you  lone  and  desolate,  who 
have  watched  over  me  so  tenderly.  Let  me 
abide  with  you,  and  I  will  strive  to  lay  this 
spirit  of  unrest." 

«^  Do  you  shrink  from  trial,  misdoubting 
your  own  powers  ?  Have  you  learnt  to  prize 
a  calm  won  without  encountering  the  horrors 
of  the  previous  storm  ?^^  demanded  bis  father, 
gazing  eagerly  into  his  son's  face  as  be  laid 
his  hand  upon  his  arm. 

"  No,  sir  !"*  replied  the  son  with  an  energy 
and  flushing  of  the  cheek  that  made  the 
questioner  draw  back  with  a  dulled  look; 
**  I  shrink  from  no  trial — I  doubt  not  ray 
power  in  any  mortal  struggle ;  or,  if  1  perish, 
there  would  be  one  of  little  value  gone,  whose 
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life  bad  beeD  worthless,  actionless.  I  have  no 
sudden  love  for  monotony,  but  I  would  not 
leave  you  to  your  gloom :  to  win  you  back  to 
cheerfulness  shall  henceforward  be  my  mo- 
tive.'' 

**  It  is  ever  thus  with  youth :  daring,  pre- 
sumptuous, doubting  neither  others  nor  itself, 
it  judges  actions  by  their  glare.     The  patient 
martyr,  whose  glories  are  not  blazoned  forth, 
is,  in  its  view,  as  nought.     Eager  reformer, 
too,  of  others,  you  would   check  my  gloom, 
but    leave    untouched  your  own    impatience. 
£oough  that  I  bid  you  go.     Self-knowledge 
is  not  learnt  in  solitude :  where  none  oppose, 
the  will  becomes  a  tyrant.     You  must  learn 
frona    suffering    a    wiser   judgment  of   your 
powers.     Youth,    presumption,    and    inexpe- 
rience, fit  you  but  ill  to  cope  with  man,  much 
less  with  heaven.     You  will  not  find  yourself 
the  conqueror  in  every  mortal  struggle;  you  will 
kam  that  you  cannot  rule  your  destiny  as  you 
imagine :  you  are  not  alone,  but  a  tiny  link  in 
the  great  chain  of  society — a  paltry  item  in  the 
pin  of  Providence.     Why  am  I   as  I  am? 
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Why  are  thousaDds  as  they  are,  if  our  will 
aiaoe  could  rule  our  fate  ?  Was  I  weak  and 
indolent,  when  you  are  strong  and  active? 
You  may  launch  the  bark ;  but  will  it  speed 
on  its  course  in  spite  of  wind  and  tide  ?  Can 
man  command  the  sky  ? — the  sea  ?  Or  if  he 
could,  shall  each  distinct  one  of  the  pigmy 
millions  rule  without  a  thought  of  general 
good?  If  so,  the  earth  would  be  a  fiercer 
field  of  tumult  and  of  wrong  than  the  wise 
hold  it  now.  You  are  a  clear-seeing  philan- 
thropist, I  doubt  not;  yet  you  might  chance 
to  tangle  the  web  of  fate  inextricably.'* 

"  I  deserve  your  reproof,  sir,  and  submit)" 
replied  the  young  man  more  humbly,  his  cheek 
crimsoned  at  the  sarcastic  rebuke.  *'  My  words 
were  rash — my  acts  might  be  the  same ;  but 
if  I  only  spoke  of  my  own  power  in  the  sudden 
flush  of  pride — if  I  appeared  to  trust  in  my 
own  arm  alone,  the  boldness  was  but  in  my 
words :  I  dare  not  the  Eye  that  sees  I  I  defy 
not  the  Arm  that  guides ! — I  would  but  use 
the  energies  I  have,  to  bear  or  to  avert,  as 
the    Almighty   wills.     Though    I   would   not  ^ 


sabmit  with  sluggish  indcdenoe  to  obstacles 
that  activity  might  overcome,  I  would  act  in 
submission  to  the  Bestower  of  those  energiesi 
which  I  would  not  waste  in  idleness.  I  may 
not  control  by  my  mere  will ;  but,  by  6od*s 
grace,  I  may  turn  events,  all  adverse  though 
they  seem,  to  work  me  good."*^ 

"  Right,  Edward,  if  your  heart  bat  felt  ito 
weakness  as  deeply  as  you  would  fain  have  me 
befieve. — Nay,  boy,  start  not  at  my  words! 
That  proud  look  ill  suits  your  humble  speech. 
A  loyal  and  submissive  subject  in  your  words, 
there  is  rebellion  in  your  heart :  /  see  it,  though 
you  see  it  not ;  and  more,  the  blame  is  mine. 
I  have  borne  my  fate  in  pride ; — I  have  sub- 
mitted, feeling  the  impotence  of  weakness  ;— 
I  have  bowed,  and  not  always  humbly,  as  be- 
fore a  tyrant, — ^not  knelt  as  to  a  loving,  though 
rdiuking  father.  And  when  the  maddening 
memories  of  the  fearful  past  have  rushed  upon 
my  mind,  I  have  rebelled,  asking  with  haughty 
mien,— -^  Why  am  I  thus  tortured  ?  am  I  more 
guilty  than  my  fellows  ?^  We  have  much  to 
learn — ^it  is  my  impatience  which  has  partly 
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made  you  what  you  are.  Look  that  you, — 
a  rush,  beDding  even  to  the  summer  breeze, 
—  presume  not  on  your  own  power  —  and 
say  not  to  yourself,  when  far  away, — '  My 
father  would  have  guided  me  —  himself  he 
could  not  guide.'  Take  warning,  and  not  li- 
cence, from  that  father :  you  have  not  been 
tried,  as  he  was  tried  ;  bereft  of  all  at  a  single 
stroke,  when  years  of  prosperous  fortune  bad 
ill  fitted  him  for  the  reverse.  Be  warned  by 
the  advice,  and  pity  the  adviser.  Take  heed 
that  you  come  not  back  with  a  seared  and  world- 
ly heart,  a  bitter  and  a  gloomy  spirit,  without 
my  sufiering  to  explain — I  will  not  say  excuse 
them.  Talk  no  more  of  remaining  here; — it 
shall  not  be!  I  may  perchance  learn  more 
submission  in  your  absence,  for  it  frets  me 
when  I  see  you  chafing  at  seclusion.  If  I 
have  spoken  harshly,  heed  not  the  outbreak- 
ing of  a  tortured  spirit,  whose  former  agonies 
have  been  renewed  by  their  recital.  Return 
to  me  sobered  and  contented ;  bring  not  upon 
me  fiercer  sufiering  by  your  rashness.     I  would 
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that  you  should  lay  me  in  my  grave. — Now 
tell  me  of  your  plans." 

*^  I  was  to  blame,  my  father,  in  this  matter: 
I  was  too  proud,  too  daring ;  but  do  not  think 
I  can  forget  your  care  and  love.  You  are 
agitated;  let  us  speak  of  my  plans  at  some 
future  time.** 

*^  No:  arrange  all  now.  I  will  retire  for 
a  few  minutes  to  regain  that  calmness  which 
I  knew  not  could  be  thus  disturbed  ;'^  and 
pressing  his  son's  hand  affectionately,  he  quit- 
ted the  apartment. 


o  2 
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CHAPTER  V. 

Impatient  as  the  young  man  bad  been  for 
months — naj  years,  to  enter  on  the  life  of 
action  now  before  him,  he  did  not  find  his 
father^s  absence  long,  so  absorbed  was  he  in 
the  history  of  his  wrongs.  Man  though  he 
was,  he  would  have  thrown  his  arms  around 
him  and  wept  for  pity  ;  but  there  was  that  in 
Mr.  Elton's  demeanour,  even  whilst  depicting 
his  pangs,  which  had  checked  the  impulse. 
With  all  his  regard  for  his  son,  (and  it  was 
little  short  of  dotage,)  his  heart,  charactered 
by  its  sudden  shock,  made  stem  by  its  cruel 
wrongs,  could  not  condescend  to  the  tender* 
ness  of  love ;  it  had  all  its  power,  but  none  of 
its  beautiful  weakness,  as  the  stern  and  the  ookl 
might  term  those  attaching  nothings  of  affec* 
tion  which  link  hearts  in  bonds  that  time  cannot 
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sever.  Awe  and  respect,  if  they  did  not  chill 
the  love  of  his  son,  stayed  its  expression.  It 
was  a  lovely  flower  checked  by  a  nipping 
wind :  the  flower  still  lived,  but  it  wanted 
warmth  and  shine  to  make  it  bloom  in  all 
its  beauty — to  give  to  its  petals  their  colour 
and  their  fragrance.  It  was  this  which  had 
caused  him  to  sigh  for  a  mother'^s  fondness 
as  Dsore  gentle,  more  endearing — the  loveliness 
of  love !  It  was  this,  too,  though  scarcely 
admitted,  which  made  him,  whilst  indignant 
at  his  father^s  wrongs,  unwilling  to  allow  his 
mother^s  change,  and  he  was  still  striving  to 
reoMicile  contending  feelings,  when  Mr.  Elton 
re-entered  the  room,  with  a  countenance  paler 
and  calmer  than  usual,  and  wearing  a  softer 
expression  than  his  son  had  ever  seen  it  wear 
before. 

**  Now,  Edward,  for  your  plans :  if  I  can- 
not admire  their  wisdom,  I  will  endeavour  to 
make  clear  their  folly  without  bitterness,  of 
wluch  I  fear  there  has  been  too  much  of  late. 
The  truth  is^  I  have  long  foreseen  to*day,  and 
ffetted  at  a  necessity  which  I  could  not  avoid  ; 
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thus  hastening  what  I  might  not  prevent. 
Your  means  can  be  but  scanty,  foreseeing,  as 
I  do,  that  they  will  bring  no  return,  and  that 
you  wiU  require  from  me  food  and  raiment 
hereafter.  My  name  had  become  a  by-word 
and  a  jest  before  I  retired  to  this  seclusion, 
as  I  learnt  from  the  discourse  of  many  who 
knew  me  not  in  my  disguise^  and  had  I  the 
will,  I  have  not  the  power  to  influence  one 
to  serve  you.  You  must  depend  on  Heaven, 
and  on  yourself.  With  health,  strength,  and 
a  knight-errant's  spirit,  you  must  go  forth  to 
seek  adventures,  and  win  wealth,  honours,  and 
your  lady  love,  as  in  the  olden  time.  I  know 
you  expect  all  this,  —  now  how  do  you  set 
about  it  P**^  inquired  Mr.  Elton  with  a  kind- 
ness in  his  raillery  he  seldom  showed.  ^^  What ! 
silent,  Edward  ?^  he  continued  after  a  pause : 
**  are  you  frightened  already  ?  I  thought 
you  boasted  months  since  of  a  well-ordered 
plan." 

'^  I  am  not  alarmed  at  danger;  but  now, 
when  called  on  to  declare  my  plan,  I  fear  that 
it  may  not  meet  your  approbation — you  will 
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hardly  think  it  wise — ^we  see  things  so  dif- 
ferently,^ replied  bis  hesitating  son  in  some 
confusion. 

**  In  plain  words,  you  dread  my  raillery/^ 
said  his  father  mischievously  ;  **  and  this  fear 
prcMnises  but  little  wisdom.  Out  with  it !  I 
have  engaged  to  be  merciful,  and  you  are 
generally  unchanged  by  ridicule ;  indeed,  with 
a  generous  sympathy,  you  hug  more  closely 
those  hopes  and  ideas  jested  on  by  others. 
Are  you  for  a  journey  to  the  sun? — of  course 
you  are  no  lunatic.  Produce  the  chart,  and 
we  ynH  study  all  the  routes,  and  decide  upon 
the  best.'' 

'*  Nay,  sir,  you  promised  to  be  merciful," 
replied  the  young  man,  recovering  from  his 
embarrassment.  **  You  always  had  a  cruel 
pleasure  in  demolishing  my  airy  castles.'' 

**  Fortunate  for  you  that  they  were  airy, 
or  you  would  have  been  long  since  crushed 
beneath  their  ruins !  If  not  to  the  sun,  whi- 
ther would  you  .^'^ 

**  To  London." 

**  To  London !     Ay,  Whittington  went  thi- 
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ther.  To  court,  of  course :  yon  will  be  prime 
minister  before  a  month.  The  office  of  court 
fool  has  been  abolished,  I  believe  ?^ 

^*  I  fear  it  has,  sir,  or  with  your  recom- 
mendation I  should  hope  to  obtain  it.** 

**  Answered  in  a  good  spirit,^  replied  his 
father,  joining  in  his  smile.  "  If  that  light 
heart  could  outlive  the  storms  of  life,  sages 
might  envy  you.  But  you  think  I  am  paying 
little  heed  to  my  promise  of  mercy,  so  proceed 
with  your  aerial  structure,  and  I  will  refrain 
from  applying  the  battering-ram  of  ridicule 
till  the  last  story  shall  be  raised.  How  do 
you  go  to  town  ?' 

**  On  foot.  I  heed  no  fatigue,  desire  to 
see  something  of  the  country,  and  am  not 
in  a  hurry  to  reach  my  destination,  as  Cars- 
well  will  not  return  from  Ireland  this  month.^ 

^*  Gars  well  1  So  you  go  to  him  !  And  what 
may  you  purpose  to  achieve  in  London  ?  I 
think  he  said  his  uncle  was  a  merchant.  You 
will  keep  the  ledger  well,  having  a  peculiar 
talent  for  business  of  all  sorts  !^' 

**  I  do  not  intend  to  become  a  merchant. 
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Carswell'^s  father  is  a  solicitor,  employs  many 
clerks,  and,  through  his  son'^s  interest,  I  hope 
to  be  received  into  his  house,  or  enabled  to 
procure  some  other  situation.^ 

"  A  lawyer'^s  clerk  I  A  life  of  action,  truly  ! 
A  glorious  field  of  enterprise !  Perfect  hap- 
piness, to  be  chained  to  the  desk  all  day, 
digesting  digests !  A  far  pleasanter  life  than 
bounding  over  the  hills  at  your  own  will  and 
pleasure !  A  right  sober  plan  this  for  taming 
a  wild  spirit  !* 

**  I  have  little  choice,  sir :  I  am  too  old  for 
the  navy,  and  have  neither  means  nor  interest 
for  the  army.*** 

True,  boy  i  so  I  must  be  contented  to 
you  chancellor,  instead  of  admiral  or  ge- 
neraL  Ha !  I  have  touched  you  !  you  strike 
at  no  ignoble  game.^ 

**  I  hope  to  obtain  an  honourable  independ- 
ence and  be  of  some  advantage  to  my  fellow 
men,  and  to  effect  what  steady  perseverance 
can  effect,^  replied  his  son  in  some  embanrass- 
ment. 

**  Only  an  honourable   independence,    the 
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fruit  of  steady  perseverance !  Moderate  !  But 
I  will  not  catechise  too  dosely.  So  you  go 
to  Carswell,  trusting  that  he  will  adranee 
your  views  ?  You  will  be  a  rich  man  within 
the  year,  for  you  take  all  things  on  trust."*^ 

^^  You  forget,  sir,  that  I  had  a  letter  from 
him  not  three  weeks  since,  inviting  me  to 
town,  and  offering  his   own  and  his  father's 


services.*" 


« 


No ;  I  have  not  forgotten  that  he  wrote 
to  request  you  to  send  him  a  setter,  and  to 
free  himself  from  the  obligation,  in  a  gentle- 
manly way,  said  civil  things,  and  made  civil 
offers.  In  your  simplicity,  you  think  the  let- 
ter an  original ;  it  is  but  a  copy :  I  have  seen 
a  thousand  such.*^ 

^^  Both  profess  gratitude  for  the  slight  ser- 
vices  I  rendered  them.'' 

**  I  cry  your  pardon  !  that  places  the  matter 
beyond  a  doubt.  A  hot-headed  boy  takes  of- 
fence at  a  circus ;  and  one,  little  less  rash  on 
most  occasions,  but  better  tempered  then,  turns 
the  riot  with  a  jest,  and  saves  the  quarreller 
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a  drubbing:  an  equal  degree  of  restlessness 
produces  a  friendship,  (lasting,  of  course ;)  and, 
as  much  of  course,  the  father  and  son  will 
substantially  prove  the  unbounded  gratitude 
they  profess.  A  marvellous  virtue  gratitude ! — 
with  an  equally  marvellous  memory!  The 
Other  youth,  calling  himself  Robert  Forman, 
whom  you  chose  to  defend  against  odds  on 
the  highway,  and  afterwards  supplied  with 
money,  is  a  proof  of  this.  The  money,  which 
he  would  take  only  as  a  loan,  has  been  re- 
turned fourfold,  has  it  not  P  No  wonder  you 
depend  on  the  gratitude  of  Carswell  and  his 
father  !* 

**  This  is  too  severe,  sir ;  you  would  have 
done  as  I  did,  had  you  seen  a  stripling  at- 
tacked by  two  armed  and  mounted  highway- 
men.** 

*<  No  proof  of  wisdom,  if  I  had,**^  remarked 
Mr.  Elton  sarcastically. 

"  As  for  the  money ,^  continued  his  son,  with- 
out heeding  the  observation,  ^  I  told  him  I 
did  not  want  it,  and  bade  him   keep  it.     I 
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would  Stake  my  life  on  his  honesty,  and  en- 
trust greater  sums  to  his  charge,  feeling  certain 
of  repayment  if  in  his  power.*' 

^'  It  is  to  be  hoped  you  have  a  cat-like 
number  of  lives,  Edward.  Stake  your  life 
on  the  truth  of  a  stranger  picked  up  on  the 
road,  known  for  eight-and-forty  hours;  and 
who  was  shy  of  speaking  of  his  family  !  You 
do  indeed  take  all  things  upon  trust:  but 
follow  my  advice,  for  the  future,  and  do  not 
lend  on  the  same  doubtful  security.^ 

^^  And  this  is  the  indulgence  that  you  pro- 
mised to  my  plan,  sir,"  remarked  the  young 
man  warmly,  annoyed  by  the  sarcastic  ob- 
servations of  his  companion,  though  that  sar- 
casm was  uttered  in  a  less  bitter  tone  than 
ordinary.  ^*  You  demolish  my  aerial  castles, 
as  you  term  them,  without  the  slightest  pity. 
I  agree  with  the  author  who  says,  that  those 
who  condemn  and  destroy,  should  prove  their 
skill  by  erecting  a  superior  structure:  it  is 
barbarous  to  leave  me  thus  without  a  shelter- 
ing jroof.^ 

I  would  build  you  a  substantial  mansion ; 
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but  you  disdain  so  common-place  an   abode^ 
and  call  the  style  monotonous  !'^ 

^^  I  rather  fear  that  you  would  build  me  a 
palace  of  ice,  cold  and  benumbing.'*^ 

*'  As  the  palace  of  truth  would  seem  to 
your  deluded  mind.  I  would  but  fit  you  for 
the  temperature  of  the  world."^ 

'*  I  should  be  frozen  to  death,  sir,  before 
I  had  become  acclimated ;  I  could  not  exist 
bdow  zero.  What  other  plan,  sir,  would  you 
propose?^ 

**  A  shrewd  question,  and  a  little  puzzling. 
I  have  no  other  plan  to  propose;  he  who 
takes  the  journey  should  count  the  cost,  since 
he  must  pay  the  penalties.^ 

**  Then  you  do  not  disapprove  of  my  plan, 
notwithstanding  all  your  raillery.^ 

*^  I  could  not  have  framed  a  wiser  to  com- 
pd  you  to  admit  the  truth  of  all  my  warnings. 
For  gratitude ^" 

"  Nay,  sir." 

**  Well,  well,  Edward,  I  own  I  have  been 
hard  upon  you,  and  you  have  borne  it  with 
better  temper  than  I   expected;   so  let    the 
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matter  pass :  I  shall  make  no  further  objec- 
tion. Depart  this  day  week ;  write  to  me, 
— not  all  you  feel — I  cannot  expect  that,  but 
write  to  me  as  one  who  will  grieve,  not 
triumph,  should  his  warnings  be  fulfilled. 
And  now,  good  night :  a  father's  blessing 
rest  upon  you  !^ 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

It  was  a  bright,  happy-looking  morning 
when  Edward  Elton,  declining  the  attendance 
of  young  Rover,  and  shaking  hands  with  the 
£it  old  cook,  the  comer  of  whose  apron  was 
held  to  her  eyes,  left  the  retired  abode  of  his 
childhood,  and  passed  out  into  the  world  to 
mingle  in  the  busy  scenes  of  life — to  meet  its 
trials,  and  to  bear  its  pangs. 

From  the  night  when  his  son^s  departure 
had  been  resolved  on,  till  that  preceding  its 
aooomplishroent,  Mr.  Elton  had  never  will- 
ingly alluded  to  the  subject;  but  on  that 
night  the  parent  and  his  child  sat  long  in 
solemn  but  affectionate  talk,  and  after  its 
conclusion  both  remained  in  silence,  hand 
clasped  in  hand,  till  the  former,  mastering 
his  emotion,   spoke  of  the  folly  of  delaying 
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a  farewell  which  must  be  said,  and  abruptly 
embracing  his  son,  and  uttering  a  hurried 
blessing  with  an  unsteady  voice,  left  the  room, 
having  before  arranged  that  they  should  not 
meet  again  in  the  morning. 

Mr.  Elton  had  spoken  that  night  as  if  the 
truth  had  come  upon  him,  that  rebellioD  had-  • 
been  raging  in  his  heart  whilst  cold  and  uufelt 
precepts  of  submission  had  issued  from  his  lips.  - 
His  bursts  of  passion  had  shown  little  of  Chrifr* 
tian  meekness  —  his  dark  opinion  of  mankind^ 
little  of  Christian  charity  or  forgiveness.     Hie  ^' 
sufferings  had  been  great — his  wrongs  wrought 
by  those  whom   he  most   prized: — love  and* 
friendship  had   proved  delusions  ;•— and  what  - 
were  life  without  those  blessings,  real  or  be^  : 
lieved?     Let  him  not  be  judged  too  harshly: 
the  time  may  come  when  he  may  judge  him*-  ' 
self  more  hardly  than  his  greatest  foe.     h^.^ 
him  who  has  borne  such  pangs,   and  borne '- 
them  with  cheerful  submission,  say;   ^^  I  am  >^ 
better  than  thou.'"     Such  would   not  say  it»  -' 
for  such  would  know  how  hard  the  trial.     Hh' 
dark  opinions  of  mankind  were  scarcely  light 
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ed;  but  on  that  night,  if  he  spoke  not  with 
lore  of  his  feUow-men,  he  at  least  brought  his 
scorn  less  frequently  and  offensively  forward. 
Either  the  feeling  had  formerly  been  exagge- 
rated in  its  expression  to  check  his  son'*s  desire 
to  mingle  with  the  world;  or,  softened  by 
that  soq''s  departure,  he  was  inclined  to  speak 
more  kindly  of  those  beings  with  whom  he 
was  so  soon  to  mix :  ceasing  to  declaim  against 
man»  perhaps,  with  a  vague  fancy  of  thus  pro- 
pitiating his  favour  towards  the  inexperienced 
youth  so  shortly  to  learn  his  real  worth ;  or, 
more  probably,  too  much  absorbed  in  the  pro- 
spect of  losing  the  idol  of  his  heart, — the  only 
sunshine  of  his  life,  to  bestow  abuse  on  others. 
His  warnings  against  trusting  to  idle  pro- 
fesaioosy  or  being  led  by  specious  words,  were 
valnable  and  judicious,  and  more  effisctire  as 
being  so  slightly  tinged  with  his  olden  bitter- 
ness. Alarmed  at  the  perils  which  might  as- 
ssil  his  son  if  launched  upon  the  stream  of 
life  with  too  great  a  reliance  on  his  own  powers 
of  withstanding  evil,  and  ruling  events  by  his 
own  wflly  the  more  so  from  feeling  that  sueh 
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had  been  bis  own  thoughts  in  youth,  be  strove 
with  all  the  eloquence  of  an  anxious  parent 
to  point  out  the  danger  of  the  young  heart's 
pride,  and  to  enforce  a  real,  humble  dependence 
upon  his  Maker. 

^^  Teach  the  heart  to  feel,  my  son,  what  the 
lips  hare,  I  fear,  but  idly  spoken.     Say  not 
to  yourself,  'My  father  murmured — he  rebelled, 
and  yet  he  preached  submission :'  the  error  of 
my   ways  should    furnish   warning,   and   not 
taunts.     I  will  not  plead  to  you  my  pangs: 
there  is  pride  in  my  heart  in  my  desolation,  as 
in   my  splendour; — though  I  bent  the  head, 
the  haughty   heart  has  not  been  bowed.     I 
have  talked  of  Christian  submission — ^I  hmve 
only  acted  this  world's  fortitude.     I  humbk 
myself  before  my  child  to  save  him  from  guilt 
and  sorrow — I  admit  to  him  what,  as  yet,  I 
have  scarcely  admitted  to  myself.     Behold  the 
triumphs    of  a  father^s   lovei    the  pride    d 
man  is  bowed  before  it!     Heed  my  wordfl, 
and  bring  not  on  my  head  the  sin  and  shame 
of  having  led  you  by  example  on  to  evil.'^ 
His  son  was  greatly  moved ;  he  passed  from 
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Us  father^s  preseooe  with  a  more  humble  mind ; 
the  presumptuoosness  of  youth  was  checked, 
aod  his  prayers  that  night  were  the  sincere 
OQtpouring  of  a  rebuked  and  chastened 
spirit. 

It  was  long  ere  the  sleep  he  courted  came ; 
and  when  it  did  come,  it  was  dull,  heavy,  and 
unrefceshing.  Either  he  had  not  dreamt,  or 
the  only  portion  of  his  dream  that  lingered 
on  his  memory  was  a  dim  vision  of  his  father 
bending  over  him.  Had  he  kdown  how  that 
Cither  had  knelt  beside  his  bed  that  night 
with  murmured  prayers — his  eyes  fixed  on 
his  sleeping  son — ^the  tears  rolling  unheeded 
down  his  sunken  cheeks; — ^had  he  heard  his 
bat  half-checked  sobs,  when,  returned  to  his 
apartment,  he  listened  to  that  son's  prepara- 
tioiis  for  depiarture,  stealthy  as  they  were; — 
had  he  known  as  he  crept  on  tip-toe  to  his 
parentis  door,  that  that  parent  slumbered  not, 
but  stayed  his  grief  lest  the  listener  should 
artch  its  sound; — ^had  he  guessed  the  might 
of  that  love  whose  outward  marks  were  so 
iCemly  repressed :— the  son  had  thrown  him- 
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self  on  his  father^s  necki  and  tbey  had  not 
parted.  But  he  knew  nothing  of  all  this — 
guessed  not  how  much  his  absence  had  been 
deplored,  and  passed  from  his  childhood^s 
home,  and  his  childhood^s  guardian,  in  the 
belief  that  after  the  first  few  days  his  absence 
would  be  little  heeded.  He  doubted  not  his 
father^s  love,  but  he  knew  not  its  extent — ^how 
often  he  had  been  watched  for  when  he  thought 
his  return  but  little  wished. 

The  pang  of  leaving  his  home  and  his  father 
for  many  months  once  conquered,  he  went  on 
his  way  with  a  bold  and  buoyant  spirit,  blessed 
with  a  heart  naturally  kind  and  generous,  a 
temper  not  easily  provoked,  uniting  quickness 
and  perseverance ;  and  a  mind  humbled  by 
the  tutoring  of  the  night  before.  In  no  hurry 
to  reach  London,  he  cared  not  diverging  frooof 
the  direct  road  when  lured  to  do  so  by  any 
interesting  object.  A  ruin  or  a  mountain^ 
a  river  or  a  stately  mansion,  a  wooded  dell 
or  a  gentle  stream,  each  won  his  admiradoDs 
and  turned  his  steps  from  the  appointed  way* 
Of  fatigue,  save  sufficient  to  ensure  a  good 
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sight's  rest,  he  as  yet  knew  nothing;  no  re- 
morse for  the'  past,  no  cares  for  the  future, 
disturbed  or  prevented  his  slumbers;   petty 
troubles  troubled  him  not,  and  he  had  a  smile 
and  a  kind  word  for  all  he  met.    His  port- 
manteau had  been  sent  on  to  Wexton  to  wait 
his  arrival,  and  the  bundle  slung  at  his  back 
did  not  prevent  his  aiding  the  loaded  wayfarer 
— the  little  child  passed  contentedly  from  its 
wearied  mother's  arms  into  his  temporary  pro* 
teetion  ;   the  aged  grandmother  thanked  him 
for  bearing  her  pitcher  from  the  well ;  and  his 
finuik  and  kindly  manner  won  him  a  welcome 
fveEL  from  the  churlish.     His  was  one  of  those 
liappy  minds  which  find  or  make  a  perpetual 
sunshine  around  them.    Wealth !  rank !  genius  I 
what  are  they  in  comparison  in  the  scale  of 
UeaoingaF    Even  health,  if  such  a  temper  is 
not  the  perfection  of  health,  the  harmony  of 
every  organ,  is  not  of  equal  price.     The  na- 
tural  sunshine  of   the    mind    is    the  highest 
bleMsng — the  greatest  talent,   for  which  man 
has  to  be  thankful  and  to  account. 
'Some  days  had  passed,  yet  his  heart  was 
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as  light,  his  step  as  bounding — his  anticipations 
of  success,  and  his  hopes  of  hereafter  inducing 
his  father  to  quit  his  seclusion,  as  strong  as 
ever.  The  little  difficulties  he  had  encounter- 
ed and  overcome  had  excited,  not  depressed 
him,  and  he  was  devising  the  best  means  of 
clearing  some  inhospitable  fences,  and  a]>- 
proaching  a  noble-looking,  though  evidently 
uninhabited  house,  on  which  he  had  been  gaz- 
ing for  some  time  from  a  lofty  and  partly 
wooded  hill,  when  a  voice  beside  him  startled 
and  made  him  turn. 

^^  Perhaps,  sir,  you  would  like  to  walk  in 
the  grounds,  and  see  the  old  house  r*  repeated 
a  pleasing-looking  young  man  above  the  com- 
mon class. 

^^  Thank  you,  I  should  very  much  like  to 
do  so,^  replied  Edward  Elton  with  the  finank 
good-humour  so  irresistible.  *'  To  whom  does 
the  place  belong?^  he  inquired  as  his  com- 
panion, unlocking  a  gate,  admitted  him  into 
the  park. 

^*  To  Mr.  Garnier,  sir ;  and  my  father  has 
the  care  of  it." 
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^*  It  is  tbe  most  beautiful  spot  I  ever  saw/' 
remarked  Edward  Elton,  after  frequent  pauses 
lo  look  and  to  admire.  ^*  I  have  been  wander- 
ing round  the  outskirts  for  some  time,  think- 
ing that  if  I  had  the  privilege  of  the  three 
wishes,  the  possession  of  that  residence  with  a 
suitable  fortune  would  be  one.  It  is  a  scene  of 
such  rich  and  varied  beauty ; — that  full  broad 
liver  flowing  calmly  on  in  its  silent  might ; 
those  rocky  cliffs,  sublime  in  their  naked  gran- 
deur, or  softened  by  the  brushwood  crowning 
their  summits  or  clinging  to  their  sides ;  that 
andent  wood  with  its  deep  shade ;  the  verdant 
lawn,  and  the  stately  mansion  with  its  touch- 
ing look,  as  if  of  a  ripe  old  age : — ^yes,  I  should 
certainly  live  here.  In  spite  of  being  un- 
tenanted, there  is  a  happy  look  about  the 
bouse  and  grounds;  as  an  autumn  day  when 
the  storm  has  fallen,  and  the  sun  is  going  to 
burst  out  from  behind  a  cloud. 

**  It  is  very  much  admired  by  all  the  walking 
gentlemen  who  come  to  draw  it,^  remarked  his 
guide,  a  little  proud  of  the  praise,  and  glanc- 
ing at  the  stranger's  sketch-book  as  he  spoke. 


"But,  for  my  part,  I  find  It  very  londiy. 
It  is  a  dull  place,  and  I  want  to  see  liM^ 
world  ;  but  my  father  and  mother  won't  heit 
of  !t.^ 

Edward  smiled  at  his  poetical  burst  hnv- 
ing  given  rise  to  the  idea  of  his  being  a  wml^ 
dering  artist,  such  as  he  had  sometimes  en- 
countered  in  his  long  walks  round  his  secluded 
home,  and  then  moralised  that,  even  here,  on  this 
spot  so  lavishly  adorned  by  Nature,  where  lie 
had  dreamed  for  an  instant  of  fixing  his  abode, 
content  was  not  an  abiding*  guest.  The  youDj| 
man  pointed  out  in  the  grounds  all  he  coin 
sidered  worthy  of  notice,  and  then  offered  to 
show  the  stranger  the  interior  of  the  mansiofi''; 
an  ofier  thankfully  accepted  by  Edward,  whoAJ 
interest  was  strongly  excited  by  the  andebf 
building  and  beautiful  scenery,  as  well  as  by 
his  young  guide,  whose  longing  for  change  and 
an  active  life  had  created  a  sort  of  sympathy 
between  them. 

*^  Always  wanting  the  keys  to  show  some  one 
over  the  house  and  grounds,  instead  ot  mindia|^ 
yoor  work  I  —  be  sure  your  idleness  will  cobpmP' 


to  no  goody  James,^  icpKed  « ibriU  female  vefce 
lovd  flBough  to  reaeh  Edward,  who  was  waiting 
m  the  paaaage  tar  hia  giiide^a  return. 

^^  Nonsense,  Aunt  Judith !  you  have  so  often 
told  ma  I  shall  be  hanged,  that  I  beliere  jiou 
iriib  it  may  come  to  pass,  and  prove  you  a 
giopbetess.  Let  me  have  the  keys  now :  when 
I  am  as  old  as  you,  I  dare  say  I  shall  be  con- 
tcflled  to  sit  in  the  chimney-corner,  and  never 
^  out.'' 

Attut  Judith  was  beginning  a  grumbling  re* 
P^Jf  perhaps  a  refusal,  when  Edward  stept  into 
tha  room  with  a  gay — 

*^  Good  morrow,  dame !  I  am  so  taken  with 
the  outside  of  this  old  house<  that  you  most  not 
iiefuae  me  a  sight  of  its  inside ;  and  if  there  is 
fEork  to  be  done,  I  will  lend  a  helping  hand. 
I^ball.  I  b^;in  by  moving  back  that  table  for 
jpu?^  laying  hold  of  one  lately  displaced  to 
fi^dlitate  cleaning. 

**  Who  are  you  ?""  cried  the  old  woman,  in  a 
t9iie  of  mingled  surprise  and  terror — (at  least  so 
^4ward  tboQght,) — turning  towards  him,  and 
gflflipg  on  himi  with  eyes  whose  dimmed  si^t 
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prevented  her  discerning  more  than  the  general 
outline  of  his  figure.  "  Who  are  you  ?  —  and 
why  do  you  come  here  ?^  she  demanded  more 
vehemently,  impatient  at  the  delay  in  answer- 
ing occasioned  by  the  young  man's  surprise. 

^^  £dward  Elton  —  a  stranger  —  never  here 
before,  and  on  my  way  to  London,^  he  replied 
good-naturedly.  ^^  And  now  tell  me  why  you 
asked  so  impatiently,  and  seemed  so  alarmed 
at  my  entrance  ?*' 

^^  Yes ;  I  might  have  known  that  it  was  not —  * 
that  it  could  not  be." 

'^  Who  did  you  think  it  was?—* and  what 
could  not  be  ?"  demanded  Edward  eagerly,  his 
curiosity  much  excited. 

^^  The  thief  who  robbed  the  hen-roost  the 
other  night  I  —  but  I  might  have  guessed  be 
would  not  venture  to  come  here,^  replied  the 
woman  promptly,  but  in  a  tone  of  such  exces- 
sive ill-humour  as  left  it  doubtful  whether  she 
spoke  the  truth,  or  invented  a  falsehood  to 
annoy  him. 

*^  I  certainly  did  not  rob  your  hen-house  the 
other  night,  though  half-tempted  to  do  so  just 
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DOW — ^tbe  fresh  eggs  looked  so  iDviting,'^  replied 
Edward  gaily,  though  disappointed  at  her  re- 
ply. ^*  I  must  coax  you  to  dress  me  a  couple 
or  so,  whilst  I  look  over  the  house.'' 

^  Begone  !^  said  the  woman  harshly.  *^  This 
is  no  Public  for  wayfarers.*" 

^  But  you  will  serve  me  for  love,  instead  of 
hire.  Positively  I  depart  not  without  stay* 
ing  my  hunger,^^  he  added,  encouraged  by  her 
nephew's  signs:  ''nay,  I  have  set  my  mind 
on  your  telling  me  some  stories  of  old  times. 
I  like  to  hear  of  the  past,  and  want  to  learn  all 
about  the  former  owners  of  this  house.^ 

''  And  what  should  I  know  of  the  past,  or 
the  former  owners  ?  I  have  nothing  to  tell  !*' 
replied  the  woman  sharply,  with  a  sudden 
glancing  round  the  room. 

«'  Not  tell  of  the  past !  Oh,  fie,  aunt,  to 
say  so,  when  you  often  talk  of  old  times,  and 
look  so  awful  that  I  am  quite  frightened  !^ 

**  Be  still,  boy !  —  You  will  come  to  evil 
yourself ;  and  then  you  too  will  have  a  past !'' 

The  last  words  were  spoken  in  a  tone  so 
strange  and  hollow,  that  her  hearers  were  silent, 
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only  exchanging  looks  of  surprise ;  and,  after 
a  pause,  she  spoke  again : 

"  Why  do  you  bring  strangers  here,  James, 
as  idle  as  yourself  ?     Go  !** 

^^  Not  till  I  have  seen  the  house  and  tasted 
your  eggs,^  replied  Edward  good-humouredly, 
resolved  on  carrying  his  point  despite  the  wo- 
man's churlishness. 

*^  There,  then,  show  him  the  house,  and 
make  haste,"  throwing  the  keys  towards  ber 
nephew. 

*^  I  knew  you  would  relent: — and  the  eggs 
will  be  ready  on  my  return  ?" 

^^  If  you  will  not  go  without.  But  mind, 
^79  you  bring  in  no  more  strangers :  no  good 
will  come  of  it.'' 

^^  I  hope  no  harm  will  happen  this  cmce,'' 
remarked  Edward,  amused  at  her  fears:  '*I 
am  neither  thief  nor  highwayman  l^ 

^*  Highwayman ! — who  talks  to  me  of  high- 
waymen ?^  she  demanded  wildly,  drawing  up 
her  bent  figure,  and  looking  as  keenly  as  die 
could  on  the  speaker. 

^  You  had  better  come  and  see  the  house  at 
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oooe,  air,  whilst  the  eggg  are  getting  ready," 
interposed  her  nephew;  and  Edward,  from 
delicacy  towards  the  young  man,  complied  with 
ids  wish,  though  interested  by  the  woman's 
manner. 

**  Your  aunt  appears  a  singular  person,*^  he 
remarked  to  his  young  guide,  who,  after  a  mo- 
ment's  hesitation,  answered  frankly, 

*^  That  she  is,  sir ;  and  no  pleasant  temper 
to  deal  with  !  She  never  likes  strangers,  or  to 
be  asked  of  the  past,  though  sometimes  dbe 
wiU  tell  old  stories  by  the  hour  together.  She 
is  always  odd ;  but  I  never  saw  her  so  odd  as 
to-day.'" 

^'  Has  she  ever  been  stopped  by  a  highway- 
man?—  she  seemed  so  alarmed  at  the  mention.^ 

*^  Not  that  I  know  of,  sir ;  but  she  can 
never  bear  to  hear  the  word.  She  is  some 
years  older  than  my  mother,  though  not  so  old 
as  she  looks,  having  nearly  lost  her  life  in  a 
brain  fever,  and  never  quite  recovered  her  eye- 
sight. Some  say  that  her  husband,  who  died 
years  ago^  was  as  bad  as  need  to  be ;  but  she 
never  speaks  of  him,  and  we  were  living  many 
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miles  off  then,  in  peace  and  plenty.  My  father 
was  a  thriving  farmer,  and  I  was  to  have  been 
articled  to  an  attorney, — but  crops  were  bod, 
rent  high,  prices  low,  my  father  was  bound  for 
a  friend  who  could  not  pay,  all  our  goods  were 
seized,  and  we  were  beggars !  My  father  went 
to  Mr.  Gamier,  whose  tenant  he  had  once  beai; 
and  that  gentleman  offered  him  to  take  charge 
of  this  house  and  grounds,  and  see  that  the  te> 
nants  did  their  best  by  the  farms.  So  we  all  came 
here ;  and  instead  of  being  a  clerk  with  Lawyer 
Sims,  I  am  obliged  to  keep  the  accounts,  and 
sometimes  work  in  the  farm.^ 

"  — And  show  gentlemen  over  the  grounds, 
in  spite  of  your  aunt.** 

^^  Yes,  sir ;  and  I  am  glad  to  talk  with  any 
one,  for  it^s  sadly  dull  seeing  nobody  but  father 
and  mother,  and  aunt,  who  is  as  cross-grained 
as  may  be.  I  wonder  that  you  coaxed  her  out 
of  the  eggs :  I  never  knew  her  so  strange  and 
yet  so  obliging  before.^ 

'^  Suppose  I  try  to  make  her  give  me  a  night's 
lodging  besides  ?^^ 

^*  That  you  will  never  do,  sir ;  I  wish  you 
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could;— -but  I  will  make  you  as  comfortable 
u  I  can  without  her— though  I  can^t  promise 
nmcb,  for  she  keeps  all  the  keys.  If  my  father 
was  at  home,  there  would  be  no  trouble  in  the 
matter.'' 

'^I  will  try  my  powers  with  your  aunt. 
Does  Mr.  Oamier  never  reside  here  ?^  looking 
round  admiringly  on  a  beautifuUy-proportioned 
though  unfurnished  apartmentf  whose  range  of 
windows  commanded  a  fine  prospect  of  the 
eztansive  park  and  majestic  river. 

^  I  don't  think  he  ever  has,  sir,  since  the  first 
year  he  had  it — before  I  was  bom.'' 

'^  And  how  many  years  ago  is  that  ?" 

'*  I  am  just  seventeen,  sir ;  but  I  believe  it 
was  some  time  before  that.*' 

^*  And  what  caused  him  to  leave  it  and  not 
return?'' 

*^  Some  say  it  was  haunted  by  the  ghost  of 
the  unfortunate  gentleman  who  owned  the 
place  before." 

*^  Why  haunted  ?  —  tell  me :  I  have  a  great 
fancy  for  ghost-stories." 

**  I  am  afraid  you  will  be  disappointed,  sir, 
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for  I  know  little  worth  telling,  only  what  some 
old  people  in  the  next  village  say ;  and  it  was 
so  many  years  ago,  some  tell  one  thing,  and 
some  another.  I  have  always  thought  that 
Aunt  Judith  knew  more  than  she  chose  to  say, 
for  sometimes  she  lets  out  things  as  though  she 
had  been  here  at  the  time ;  but  ask  her  a  ques- 
tion, and  she  is  crosser-grained  than  usual^ 
pretending  to  know  nothing.^ 

^^  At  least,  tell  me  all  you  have  heard.'' 
^^  Readily,  sir ;  but  it  is  a  strange  confused 
story  at  the  best.  They  say  that  the  gentle- 
man who  lived  here  before  was  a  fine  generous 
heart,  kept  open  house,  and  never  turned  away 
even  a  dog  from  the  door  without  something  to 
eat.  I  don't  know  how  he  was  ruined,  but  be 
was,  and  his  beautiful  wife  too,  who  doted  on  him, 
and  who,  all  the  old  people  say,  was  an  angeli 
if  ever  there  was  one  upon  earth.  The  gentle- 
man went  to  a  distant  part,  and  no  one  ever 
saw  him  alive  again.  Most  think  that  he  made 
away  with  himself,  because  he  was  ruined. 
His  beautiful  lady  left  the  country  just  after, 
and  died  of  a  broken  heart.     Mr.  Gamier  took 
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possession  of  the  estate^  and  came  down  to  live 
here ;  but  he  heard  strange  noises  and  met  the 
poor  gentleman's  ghost,  so  soon  went  away 
again  for  good  and  all.  Some  say  Mr.  Gamier 
did  not  come  by  it  quite  fairly,  and  once  loved 
the  beautiful  lady ; — ^but  he  has  been  a  kind 
friend  to  us,  and  I  would  not  speak  anything 
against  him.'* 

^  What  was  the  gentleman's  name  P^ 

^*  Beauchamp,  sir ;  all  agree  in  that— almost 
the  only  thing  in  which  they  do  agree.^ 

^'  And  Mr.  Gamier  has  never  been  here 
moe?* 

^*  No,  sir ;  nor  ever  will,  I  think.  He  has 
had  all  the  handsome  furniture  removed  to  his 
other  house,  where  he  lives  in  fine  style ;  but 
ht  never  looks  happy,  to  my  fancy, — and  his 
dnldren  all  die  off,  one  after  the  other.^ 

**  It  is  a  sad  pity  that  such  a  house  as  this 
should  be  left  unoccupied!  Are  there  any 
more  rooms  ?^ 

**  Only  one,  sir,  —  Mr.  Beauchamp^s  own 
room,  where  they  say  the  ghost  walked :  and 
there  is  a  picture  there — the  only  one  to  be 
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seen,  for  Mr.  Garnier  had  all  the  old  family 
paintings  put  into  a  garret,  and  the  door  nail- 
ed up." 

Why  8o  ? — that  seems  strange !" 
I  donH  know  why,  sir ;  but  I  hare  heard 
that  he  did  not  like  to  see  them." 

**  How  beautiful !"  was  Edward  Elton's  sud- 
den  exclamation  as  his  companion,  throwing 
open  the  door  of  a  small  room,  gave  to  his  view 
the  portrait  of  a  female  in  early  youtb^  the 
light  shining  on  it  with  a  splendour  of  effect 
that  must  have  contented  the  artist,  though 
he  had  been  the  most  fastidious  of  his  race. 
'^  What  touching  loveliness  !  — the  beauty  of 
the  heart  imprinting  its  magic  power  on  the 
perfect  features !  One  could  love  such  a  wo- 
man at  once  and  for  ever;  she  has  a  charm 
above  mere  beauty !" 

A  but  half-suppressed  laugh  from  his  com- 
panion at  this  sudden  burst  of  admiration  re- 
called the  speaker  to  a  sense  of  the  want  of 
wisdom  in  his  rhapsody  ;  and  he  joined  in  the 
merriment  at  his  own  expense. 

'*  I  was  sure  you  would  admire  it,  sir ;  all 
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who  see  it  do, — though  they  do  not  look  and 
speak  like  you.  Mr.  Garnier  ordered  that  it 
diould  be  taken  care  of." 

«  Whose  portiait  is  it  ?"" 

*^  Mrs.  Beauchamp's  —  the  lady  who  died  of 
a  broken  heart.^ 

Voung  Elton  was  strangely  annoyed  at  the 
information.  The  portrait  looked  so  full  of 
the  ^lirit  of  life,  that,  at  the  first  moment,  it 
seemed  scarcely  possible  to  believe  that  that 
spirit  had  been  destroyed,  and  that  one  whose 
beauty  appeared  something  more  than  earthly 
should  have  already  submitted  to  a  mortal  fate, 
before  the  colours  portraying  her  loveliness  (a 
loveliness  that  the  heart  would  fain  believe  could 
never  wane)  had  faded,  or  grown  dim  from 
age. — To  die  too  of  a  broken  heart !  Surely 
it  could  not  be !  —  who  would  inflict  pain  on 
her?  He  cherished  a  sort  of  poetical  belief 
that  she  was  still  alive — that  they  should  meet ; 
and,  with  a  foUy  which  not  even  the  poetry  and 
romance  of  one-and-twenty  could  excuse,  he 
expected  to  meet  her  as  he  saw  her  semblance 
before  him,  unchanged  through  the  course  of 
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seventeen  years,  and  more  besidest  as  his  guide 
assured  him.  Nay,  he  had  the  simplicity  to 
fancy  that,  by  some  chance,  when  they  should 
meet,  there  would  be  some  link  of  sympathy 
between  them.  Well  might  his  father  seek  to 
sober  him ! 

'*  How  do  you  know  that  she  died  of  a  brokeo 
heart  F^  he  asked  abruptly. 

'^  I  have  heard  my  father  say  so ;  but  I  did 
not  go  to  the  funeral — not  being  bom,''  replied 
his  young  guide  gaily,  amused  at  his  eager* 
ness. 

Edward  still  continued  to  gaze  on  the  pic- 
ture, till  compelled  to  descend  to  the  haUf 
where  his  eggs  were  prepared,  by  the  woman's 
violent  ringing  of  an  old  cracked  dinner-bell, 
and  the  remonstrances  of  James,  who  knew  his 
aunt's  temper  would  be  soured  by  delay. 

^^  You  can  look  at  it  again,  sir,  after  your 
dinner,''  was  the  most  efficacious  argument  ia 
inducing  £dward''s  compliance. 

Whilst  eating  the  eggs, — which,  to  do  aoat 
Judith  justice,  she  had  dressed  as  might. have 
pleased  a  gourmet ^  had  such  a  being  existed 
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in  those  hospitable  days,  when  the  quantity 
more  than  the  quality  of  viands  was  considered, 
— EM  ward  sought  by  thanks  and  gracious  words 
to  win. his  hostess  to  the  furnishing  of  some 
further  particuhirs  respecting  the  family  of 
Beauchamp  ;  but  his  endeavours  were  in  vain. 
Either  she  looked  upon  him  with  a  sudden 
and  startling  gaze,  inquiring  why  he  desired 
to  know,  at  the  same  time  denying  all  know- 
ledge; or  she  turned  from  him  in  sullen  si- 
lence, which  no  questions,  no  thanks,  would 
induce  her  to  break.  The  graces  of  his  man- 
ner^  generally  so  irresistible  from  its  warmth 
and  frankness — the  showing  of  a  kindly  heart, 
that  as  yet  knew  no  guile  and  had  nothing 
to  conceal,  was  here  thrown  away ;  it  neither 
won  nor  softened  her  ;  and  when  he  expressed 
a  wish  to  spend  a  night  at  the  house,  offering 
handsome  payment,  her  ill.temper  arose  to 
Kttle  short  of  fury,  till,  to  save  her  nephew 
from  her  wrath,  and  an  act  of  disobedience, 
— ^for  he  admitted  that  his  parents  had  left  strict 
diarge  not  to  let  any  stranger  sleep  beneath 
die  roof  daring  their  absence, — he  gave  up  the 
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desigo,  and  promised  to  depart  after  takiog 
another  look  at  the  portrait  which  had  excited 
to  deep  an  interest.  To  this  also  Aunt  Judith 
most  strongly  and  strangely  objected,  demand- 
ing  sharply  what  the  picture  could  be  to  him  ? 
and  as  she  had  possessed  herself  of  the  key  of 
the  room  whilst  he  had  been  discussing  tint 
eggs,  and  would  not  yield  it,  save  compelled 
by  absolute  force,  which  neither  of  the  young 
men  chose  to  employ,  Edward  found  himself 
obliged  either  to  give  up  the  point  entirely,  or 
submit  to  a  compromise.  After  some  debate, 
during  which  the  woman^s  words  and  manner 
confirmed  her  nephew's  hint  of  derangementf 
she  consented  to  his  having  one  quarter  of  an 
hour^s  further  look  at  the  picture,  on  his  po- 
sitive promise  that  he  would,  at  the  expiration 
of  that  time,  quit  the  house  and  premises  with- 
out further  parley.  This  was  only  accorded  on 
Edward's  peremptory  declaration  that  he  would 
not  depart  without  another  sight  of  the  pic- 
ture; and  Aunt  Judith  took  her  station 
before  the  clock  to  minute  his  absence,  and 
ring  the  dinner-bell  the  instant  the  time  should 
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hare  expired, — and  all  without  asrigning  any 
more  plausible  reason  for  her  churlishness 
than  the  possibility  of  the  stranger^s  proving 
a  thief,  a  suspicion  which  neither  of  her  hearers 
believed  she  really  entertained. 

^  Very  well^  Judith,""  said  Edward  Elton 
gttly,  yet  half  petulantly ;  '*  depend  upon  it, 
I  return  in  the  night  and  carry  you  off  for  this 
uncivil  bdiaviour." 

**  I  wish  you  would,**  muttered  her  dutiful 
nqihew ;  whilst  the  dame  herself  took  no  no- 
tice of  the  laughing  speech. 

^^  Could  any  man  feel  so  oppressed,  so  crush- 
ed by  ruin  or  by  wrongs  as  to  throw  away  his 
life  whilst  the  love  of  such  a  woman  was  still 
hb?  That  love  should  have  been  earthly  good 
coough.  None  but  a  selfish  coward  would 
have  left  her  thus  to  stand  alone  against  mis- 
fortune P  exclaimed  Edward  Elton  when  again 
standing  before  the  portrait. 

^  Blame  not  the  dead  I  Speak  not  of  that 
whidi  you  do  not  know  !  Judge  not  as  God, 
while  you  but  see  as  man!"'  said  a  low,  and 
fweett  but  solemn  voice  ;  so  sweet  —  so  solemn, 
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that   it    came    upon    the   ear  with  speI14ike 
power.  ■  '♦*> 

He   started   at  the  voice,  turning  qukUy 
round,  not  aware  till  then  that  his  guide  had 
left  him.     Beside  him  were  two  ladies,  on^' 
in  black,  standing  a  little  in  advance  as  though 
she  had  just  moved  towards  him,  but  so  fuHy 
cloaked  and  closely  muffled,  that  to  form  an 
idea  of  face  or  figure  was  beyond  the  powef 
of  the  keenest  eye.     Before  he  had  recovered' 
his  surprise — could  ask  a  question  or  makeia 
defence,  the  lady,  clasping  her  hands,  iittdrted 
an  indistinct  murmur,  and  would  have  ftdlM* 
to  the  ground,  had  not  the  young  man  Bprunj^^ 
forward  and  caught  her  in  his  arms.    Bearioj^ 
her  to  the  window,  which  he  threw  open,  he 
was  on  the  point  of  unclosing  her  hood  tor 
give  her  air,  when  her  companion  stayed  Ms 
hand,  saying  as  she  did  so, 

**  May  I  request  you  to  withdraw  ?  My 
friend  is  subject  to  these  attacks,  and,  leading 
a  secluded  life,  is  always  distressed  at  meeting 
strangers.     Leave  her  to  my  care,  and  she  wilf 
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Gufiofiity  and  humanity  prompted  him  to 
press  hb  sendees;  but  they  were  so  peremp- 
torily declined^  with  such  evideat  impatience 
It. bis  presence,  that  he  was  obliged  to  leave 
the  room  without  a  sight  of  the  fainting 
itranger^s  face,  whom,  without  sufficient  rea- 
son, he  identified  with  the  speaker. 

^'  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  send  the 
vooun  we  saw  below,  with  a  glass  of  water  ?" 
lequested  the  lady  who  had  urged  his  depar- 
ture. 

•  ,He  promised  acquiescence;  and  before  he 
had  left  the  gallery  into  which  the  room 
opened,  he  clearly  distinguished  the  door 
hoUed  behind  him. 

^  Is  there  a  spell  in  the  house  that  affects 
all  who  enter  ?^  thought  Edward  as  he  de- 
lecnded  the  stairs ; — *^  all  the  females,  at  least, 
for  stranger  ones  I  never  met.  Or  has  the 
speU  been  cast  on  me,  that  I  am  suddenly  be- 
oooie  so  unprepossessing  and  terrific  P** 

**  I  was  just  going  to  ring  the  beU,**  said 
Annt  Judith  as  he  entered  her  room.  **  Now 
begone  r 
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'^  AU  in  good  time :  but  first,  there  is  a 
lady  fjEunting  in  the  picture*rooin,  and  you 
must  take  her  up  a  glass  of  water  directly.^ 

'^  Not  I,"^  replied  the  woman  sulkily ;  add- 
ing instantly,  ^*  And  what  could  she  faint 
for  ?^ 

^'  Because  she  could  not  hdp  it,  I  con- 
clude,^ replied  the  young  man  with  a  smile. 

^'  People  don't  faint  for  nothing — and  in 
that  room  too !"  muttered  the  woman  with 
a  look  of  fear. 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?— Why  should  she 
faint? — Or  what  is  there  particular  in  that 
room?'^ 

The  strong  interest  expressed  by  the  ques- 
tioner's manner  recalled  the  woman  to  her 
former  churlish  answers. 

^^  How  should  I  know  why  she  fainted,  or 
what  is  in  the  room  ?'' 

"  Who  is  the  lady  ?^ 

''  How  can  I  tell  ?  She  came  here  in  a 
chaise,  and  paid  money  to  see  the  house ;  and 
you  might  have  looked  at  her  as  much  as  I 
did.'' 
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^  I  saw  nothing  of  the  face  of  the  fainting 
lady ;  and  her  companion  wonid  not  let  me 
Hft  her  hood.  There  is  something  strange  in 
this  matter ;  and  it  is  odd,  too,  that  you  should 
let  them  go  over  the  house,  when  you  are  so 
anjdous  to  turn  me  out.^ 

*'  There  is  nothing  small  enough  up  there 
for  a  woman  to  carry  off." 

**  Thank  you  for  your  good  opinion  ! — but 
I  tell  you  what,  Judith,  you  know  more  of 
this  matter — ay,  and  of  others  too-*-than  you 
diooee  to  tell ;  and  that  looks  ill." 

**  I  tdl  you  I  know  nothing!^  replied  the 
woman  with  passionate  vehemence.  '*  Get  you 
gone !   it  is  past  your  time.*^ 

*^  What  will  you  take  to  let  me  stay  an- 
other hour  ?^ 

^  You  shanH  stay  a  minute ! — ^you  promised 
to  go,  and  go  you  shaU,  if  I  call  in  the  men 
and  dogs  to  turn  you  out!"'  exdaimed  the 
woman,  excited  to  little  short  of  frenzy  by 
Us  opposition.  **  Will  you  go,  as  you  said 
yoo  would  ?^  approaching  the  window  looking 
out  into  the  yard  as  she  spoke. 
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<c 


I  must  keep  my  promise  if  you  will  not 
be  bribed  to  indulgence.  Only  let  me  stay 
till  you  have  returned  from  taking  the  gla» 
of  water  to  the  lady,  that  I  may  bear  how 
she  is.** 

"  No, — I  will  not  take  the  water  till  yoa 
are  gone  i**  seating  hersdf  in  her  arm-chair  with 
an  air  of  dogged  resolve  that  gave  no  hope  cf 
change. 

^^  If  I  must  go,  I  must, — with  few  thanks 
for  your  hospitality,  and  many  wishes  for  your 
better  humour  when  next  we  meet.**  ' 

"  Which  I  hope  will  be  never,"  she  muti 
tered  as  he  left  the  room.  ' 

She  watched  him  and  James,  who  had  joined 
him  at  the  door,  out  of  the  court,  and  then 
went  for  the  glass  of  water. 

In  vain  Edward  Elton  sought  to  satisfy  hk 
curiosity  concerning  the  strangers.  James  could 
learn  no  more  from  the  post-boy,  than  that 
they  had  arrived  in  a  chaise  at  the  nearest 
town,  from  which  they  had  taken  another  to 
bring  them  to  Beauchamp  Park;  and  that 
they  paid  handsomely,  and  asked  no  questionr 
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Thej  had  come  whilst  Edward  was  contem- 
plating  the  picture ;  and  the  shortest— not  the 
one  who  had  fainted — ^had  offered  so  large  a 
bribe^  that  Aunt  Judith  had  given  them  instant 
permission  to  wander  over  house  and  grounds 
akme  and  at  their  pleasure.  To  her  nephew^s 
surprise,  they  instantly  proceeded  to  the  late 
lln  Beaucbamp^s  room,  as  though  they  had 
been  there  before ;  and  on  remarking  this  to 
his  auntf  she  had  appeared  uneasy. 

Further  information  being  beyond  his  reach, 
Edward  was  fain  to  be  contented  with  his  igno- 
HDjce,  and  after  offering  remuneration  to  James, 
who  declined  it  a  little  indignantly,  the  young 
l^jD  parted  with  mutual  good  wishes,  the  former 
cxpieanng  regret  that  he  could  not  assist  his 
obliging  guide  in  his  desire  for  employment  in 
spoie  gayer  spot 

I,- It  was  Edward^s  intention  to  proceed  to  the 
Ipwn  from  whence  the  ladies  had  arrived,  with 
seme  idea  of  obtaining  a  sight  of  the  fainting 
ftraager  on  her  return ;  but  directions  are 
iddpm  clearly  given  or  implicitly  followed,  and 
SAward  waa  surprised  and  annoyed  when,  a;t 
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the  close  of  the  day,  he  found  himself  on 
inquiry  some  seven  miles  from  the  place  where 
he  had  intended  to  pass  the  night.  Before 
he  resumed  his  journey  on  the  morrow,  he 
decided  that  Aunt  Judith^s  past  would  proba- 
bly not  bear  the  scrutiny  of  the  present,  and 
that,  as  her  nephew  had  hinted,  misfortunes 
had  in  some  degree  bewildered  her  ideas,  as  well 
as  soured  her  temper.  Of  the  strange  ladies 
all  he  could  determine  was,  that  their  conduct 
was  extraordinary ;  and  that  by  no  means  sa- 
tisfied his  curiosity,  so  strongly  excited  by 
the  rebuke  of  his  hasty  judgment,  and  their 
evident  desire  of  concealment.  Were  they  old, 
or  young  ?  and  what  was  their  purpose  in 
coming  ?  He  did  not  know,  and  he  was  more 
vexed  at  his  ignorance  than  was  wise  or 
agreeable.  But  we  can  sympathise  with  his 
vexation,  hating  a  mystery  undeveloped,  or 
a  secret  withheld,  above  most  other  things. 
It  is  so  very  annoying  not  to  know  every- 
thing; and  so  very  inexcusable  now-a-days, 
since  the  publication  of  the  Penny  Magazine. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

It  was  a  day  in  March, — a  beautiful  day — 
that  is,  for  hunting.  The  sun  was  not  so 
bright  as  to  dispd  the  scent  or  the  mist: 
the  one  lingered  in  the  ralleys, — ^the  other  hung 
upon  the  hills,  like  gauzy  curtains  half  with- 
drawn. There  was  no  blue  in  the  heavens; 
and  the  faint  breeze  from  the  south  fell  on 
the  bfow  as  a  soft  and  dreamy  sigh. 

A  joung  man  looked  down  from  one  of  the 
hills  into  the  vale  below.  In  the  distance  was 
a  long  line  of  hunters,  fading  to  the  view  as 
they  turned  the  base  of  an  opposite  hill,  their 
cheering  hollos  falling  every  moment  fainter 
on  the  ear.  Between  them  and  the  young 
man  (the  hollow  fall  of  their  horses'  hoofs  on 
the  smooth,  hard  down,  sounding  like  the 
rumbling  of  some  subterranean  stream,)  were 
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seen  «  few  scattered  horsemen,  headed  by  a 
fine-lookhig  man  on  a  large  and  powerful  horse» 
needing  neither  whip  nor  spur  to  urge  him  in 
pursuit  of  some  two  or  three  couple  of  hounds, 
that  ran  the  scent  without  check  or  stop,  with 
a  speed  that  proved  them  true  to  their  instinct, 
and  left  little  doubt  of  their  ultimate  success, 
though  their  victim  was  not  as  yet  within 
their  view.  The  young  man  looked  eagerly 
down  from  the  height,  and  as  the  bold  hunter 
in  the  front,  on  his  gallant  bay,  swept  swiftly 
past,  he  bounded  down  the  hill,  joining  in  the 
chace  with  the  eager  impetuosity  of  an  ardent 
spirit.  His  slight  but  well-formed  figure 
seemed  fitted  for  exertion ;  every  limb  was 
firmly  set,  every  sinew  strongly  strung:  in- 
ured to  exercise,  he  was  as  embodied  action. 
Never  weary,  scarcely  slackening  his  pace,  oo 
he  ran  by  the  side  of  the  foremost  hunter, 
most  of  whose  followers  were  lagging  bar  be* 
hind,  their  horses  breathed  by  a  deep  fallow 
field,  that  the  young  man  had  escaped  by  hia 
descent  from  the  hill,  which  placed  him  be- 
yond it 
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**Oii  my  word,  jou  at^e  a  grilafit  rtinher, 
and  deterre  to  be  in  at  the  death !  Cut  across 
that  field,— you  can  burst  through  the  hedge 
by  the  cid  oak  there,  and  you  will  save  a 
nfle :  I  must  go  round,'*  shouted  the  hunter.    ' 

'An  animated  look  towards  his  adviser  spoke 
the  young  man's  thanks  as  he  availed  himself 
of  the  direction.  On  swept  the  chase,  and  on 
Ibliowed  the  young  man  cheering  the  hounds ; 
fbr  no  one  else  was  in  sight,  the  stragglers 
having  given  up  the  pursuit,  whilst  the  bold 
bdnter  had  not  yet  reappeared.  A  slight 
gave  the  runner  breathing-time,  and  a 
F.hoUo  caused  him  to  turn  to  the  right. 
There  was  the  hunter  waving  his  hand  im- 
patiently, and  shouting  loudly. 

**  There— by  that  brake — lay  the  hounds  on 
die  scent  r 

The  runner  did  as  he  was  directed,  with  the 
promptness,  if  not  the  skill  of  a  practised 
sportsman;  and  on  again  swept  the  hounds 
and  the  youth,  as  though  neither  could  tire; 
and  on,  too,  swept  the  hunter,  parallel  to,  but 
separated  from  them  by  a  bank  and  pales  so 

VOL.  I.  I 
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high,  and  a  ditch  so  deep,  as  to  daunt  even 
that  bold  and  fearless  riden  A  muttered  oath 
at  the  unexpected  nailing  up  of  a  gate,  with 
other  words  of  impatience,  mingled  with  orders 
how  to  manage  the  hounds  till  he  could  ride 
round,  showed  the  young  man  his  dilemma. 

**  Stop,  sir ;  it  is  hard  if  between  us  we 
cannot  break  down  a  ream  of  pales.^ 

In  an  instant  he  was  at  the  top  of  the  bank  ; 
when,  selecting  a  rail  which  bore  the  marks  of 
age,  he  seized  it  with  a  sudden  spring,  hanging 
to  it  with  all  his  weight  till  it  broke  down 
with  a  crash,  whilst  he  leapt  lightly  aside  to 
avoid  its  falling  upon  him.  A  few  moments 
more,  and  the  hunter,  on  his  practised  and 
powerful  steed,  was  out  in  the  open  country 
again,  pursuing  the  hounds,  and  followed,  at 
scarce  the  distance  of  a  stone^s  throw,  by  the 
swift  runner.  Within  ten  minutes  the  fox  was 
seized  and  torn — the  hounds  rejoicing  in  the  vic- 
tory, but  certainly  not  more  than  the  bold  hunter, 
who  had  dismounted  to  secure  the  brush,  which 
be  presented  to  the  young  stranger,  as  he  came 
up,  with  a  warm  eulogy  on  his  activity^  and 
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a  declaration  that  he  had  well  earned  the 
trophy.  The  runner  received  the  offered  ho* 
nour  with  a  bow  of  acknowledgment,  and  then, 
breathless  and  panting,  threw  himself  on  the 
ground,  with  a  pasdng  thought  of  the  real 
worthlessness  of  tliat  for  which  he  had  so 
eagerly  sought.  The  pursuit  at  an  end— the 
desired  object  obtained — the  satiety  of  pos- 
session succeeded.  But  he  was  too  young  and 
inexperienced,  too  ardent  and  active,  for  such 
a  thought  to  linger  long,  and  rising  with  re- 
covered breath  and  strength,  he  looked  ready 
for  another  chase,  had  such  come  in  his  way ; 
but  none  such  crossing  his  path,  he  prepared 
to  regain  the  road  from  which  he  had  been 
tempted. 

*^  You  must  be  tired,^  said  the  hunter, 
addressing  the  young  stranger  with  friendly 
warmth,  for  his  eagerness  in  the  chase  and 
swiftness  of  foot  had  won  his  favour. 

^^  A  little  blown,  sir,  but  not  easily  tired : 
I  am  inured  to  exercise.*" 

*^  Right :  I  hate  your  lazy  loons.  You 
are  swift  of  foot ;  even  Stay  nought'^  (patting 

i2 
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his  gallant  bay)  ^'  could  scarcely  distance  you : 
for  my  part,  I  prefer  riding.^ 

"  So  do  I,   sir,  when  I  have  the  choice,^ 
replied  the  young  man  with  a  smile, 

^'  We  shall  be  good  friends,  I  see.  I  feared 
at  first  you  were  one  of  the  wandering  gentle* 
men  beggars,  who  tease  one  to  subscribe  to 
prints  or  poetry.  Parcel  of  nonsense  !  though 
I  did  give  something  to  have  Staynought's. 
picture  taken ;  but  then  he  deserves  it.  You 
are  not  one  of  that  sort — such  fellows  know 
little  of  hunting.'" 

"  No,  indeed,  sir ;  I  have  not  the  happiness ; . 
to  be  a  genius." 

^^  Happiness  !  I  see  no  happiness  in  it.     A , 
genius,  to  my  mind,  is  another  name   for  a 
beggar — next  of  kin  to  a  fool :  I  never  saw  a 
rich  genius  yet,  or  one  who  could  hunt.     Give 
me  the  sight,  and  the  cry  of  the  hounds  on  a>^ 
good  scenting  morning,  and   all  the  pictures 
and  the  poetry  may  be  buried  in  the  Red  Sea 
with   Pharaoh's    host.     I    never   will    have  a 
genius  about  my  premises :  he  is  sure  to  be 
the  most  idle  and  worthless  of  the  whoJe.seC^*— '. 
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and  I  fear  I  have  a  pretty  many  knaves  and 
idlers  about  me  as  it  is ;  but  then,  my  father 
had  before  me,  and  the  rogues  have  a  regard 
for  the  family. — Here  am  I  talking  instead 
of  riding  home,  and  all  the  time  as  hungry 
as  a  hound.  Come  and  dine  with  me :  I  owe 
you  a  dinner,  if  only  for  breaking  down  the 
pales;  and  a  good  dinner  I  will  ensure  its 
being,  with  capital  wine  to  wash  it  down. 
Come,  along !  it  is  getting  late.  A  fine  laugh 
I  shall  have  against  Barrett  and  his  set !  I 
told  them  they  were  after  a  fresh  fox;  but 
they  only  laughed,  and  away  they  went.  Rat- 
tler was  brought  up  at  the  Orange,  and  I  can 
always  depend  on  him ;"  caressing  a  fine  hound, 
that,  as  if  conscious  of  the  praise  bestowing 
on  him,  fawned  and  jumped  on  his  praiser. 
"  Oood  dog.— Rattler  !  down  !  down  !— Come 
along,  young  man;  this  is  the  way  to  the 
Orange,  and  dinner  must  have  been  ready  this 
hour*  I  am  sorry  I  have  not  another  horse 
to  offer  you ;  and  I  am .  not  much  of  a  walker 
myself,'^  hesitating  to  remount,  and  looking 
embarrassed. 
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"  Pray  mount,  sir,  without  heeding  me, — I 
am  not  tired :  but,  as  a  stranger,  I  may  be 
intruding.*** 

**  Intruding  !  pooh,  nonsense  !  Philip  Con- 
yers  never  says  what  he  does  not  mean,  and 
would  share  his  last  meal  with  a  keen  hunter 
like  yourself:  besides,  remember  the  pales, 
and  make  no  excuses.** 

"  I  will  make  no  more,  sir,  but  accept  your 
hospitable  offer  as  frankly  as  it  was  made.** 

"  That  is  right — I  am  no  niggard  to  grudge 
a  dinner.  I  keep  up  the  old-fashioned  hospita- 
lity, as  my  fathers  did  before  me :  I  hate  your 
French  wines,  and  your  French  ways.  "What 
have  we  to  do  with  the  French,  but  to  drub 
them  when  they  get  insolent  ?  I  am  an  Eng- 
lishman ;  and  one  English  hunter  is  worth  all 
the  French  counts  that  ever  were,  or  ever  will 
be.  I  don*t  like  anything  French ;  but  give 
my  friends  a  good  fat  sirloin,  and  fine  old 
Port  and  Madeira.  Phil  Conyers  would  never 
ask  any  one  to  dinner  whom  he  did  not  wish 
to  see,  and  never  stint  a  friend  to  a  bottle.*^ 
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*^  I  have  BO  doubt  of  your  kindness  and 
hospitality,  sir/^  remarked  his  guest,  repress- 
ing a  smile  at  the  squire^s  harangue,  who  had 
grown  warm  in  his  abuse  of  the  French,  whose 
wines,  cookery,  and  manners  he  most  cordiaUy 
detested,  without  having  by  any  means  a  suiB- 
dent  knowledge  to  fit  him  for  the  office  of 
judge. 

'*  There  is  the  Grange  !^  exclaimed  the 
squire  with  honest  pride^  checking  his  horse 
«8  abruptly  as  his  discourse  (a  dissertation  on 
drawing  covers),  to  point  out  the  irregular  man- 
sion to  his  stranger  guest*  '^  The  Conyerses  have 
heUL  it  these  four  hundred  years,  and  more."" 

The  young  man^s  praise  was  sufficiently 
warm  to  content  the  squire,  who  again  put  his 
horse  in  motion,  and  would  have  recurred  to 
the  skill  required  in  a  huntsman,  had  not  his 
guest  inquired  how  many  miles  they  were 
from  the  town  of  Wexton. 

'^  Ten,  at  least,  as  the  crow  flies ;  more  by 
the  carriage-road.^ 

Indeed ! — that  is  unlucky  !   Do  you  think. 
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sir,  I  could  hire  a  horse  iA  the  Tillage  ?  for, 
despite  my  boasting,  I  should  not  like  to  walk 
so  many  miles  to-night.*^ 

"  Were  you  going  to  Wexton,  then,  when 
you  joined  the  chase  ?  It  has  taken  you  many 
miles  out  of  your  way." 

**  I  never  considered  that,  and  scarcely  regret 
it  after  such  a  glorious  run." 

"  You  shall  have  no  cause  to  regret  it,*  re- 
plied the  squire,  delighted  at  the  enthusiastic 
praise  of  the  run,  of  which  he  considered  him- 
self the  hero.  "  You  shall  sleep  at  the  Grange 
to-night,  and  ride  one  of  my  horses  to  Wexton 


to-morrow." 


"  Thank  you,  sir ;  the  oflfer  is  too  delightful 
to  be  willingly  declined ; — ^but,  unluckily,  my 
portmanteau  is  at  Wexton." 

*^  Never  heed  that :  I  can  supply  you." 
The  whole  tribe  of  dogs  came  out,  as  usual, 
to  leap  on  the  squire,  and  bark  at  the  stranger. 
By  dint  of  using  whip  and  voice,  the  former 
reached  the  hall-door  without  falling  over 
any;  and  the  latter,  meeting  their  attacks 
with  boldness,  and  their  fawning  with  encbu- 
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ngemeiit,  at  ooce  established  himself  as  a 
friend  in  their  estimation^ — a  drcumst^nce 
which  caused  the  squire  to  look  with  increasing 
favour  on  his  guest. 

*^  I  had  better  show  you  the  way,^  said  Mr. 
Conyers,  stamping  with  his  thick  boots  up  the 
heavy  oak  staircase,  and  throwing  open  the 
door  of  a  large  dark  panelled  room  with  a 
force  that  would  have  annihilated  a  nervous 
invalid. 

*^  Well,  Mabel,  how  is  your  headache  ? 
Take  to  hunting,  child,  and  you  would  not 
know  the  meaning  of  the  words:  —  don't  be 
shy ;  but  come  out  of  that  comer,  and  welcome 
the  guest  I  have  brought  you  home."" 

The  gentle  Mabel,  half  blushing,  half  smil- 
ing at  his  address,  for  she  had  lost  some  of  her 
timidity,  came  out  from  the  recess  of  the.  win- 
dow where  she  had  been  sitting  at  work,  and 
curtsied  to  the  stranger,  who — shame  to  his 
manners !  —  forgot  to  bow  in  return ;  so  sur* 
prised  was  he  at  the  sight  of  the  lovely  girl 
before  him  (having  taken  for  granted  that  his 
host  had  no  daughter,)  and  so  annoyed  as  he 

I  5 
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At  the  tall  and  portly  squire,  nearly  double 
his  size. 

Mr.  CoDyers  laughed  a  long,  loud  laugh  at 
the  idea  of  the  sb'ght  figure  of  his  guest  in  his 
full-sized  apparel ;  and  even  Mabel  smiled  at 
the  thought,  won  to  look  at  the  stranger  by  the 
archness  and  sweetness  of  his  tones,  so  differ- 
ent from  the  rough,  unmodulated  voices  that 
usually  met  her  ear. 

**  Then  I  do  not  know  what  is  to  be  done,** 
said  the  squire,  still  laughing.  *^  The  best  I 
can  offer  is,  that  James  shall  rub  you  down 
to  the  most  advantage,  and  put  fresh  powder 
an  your  hair,  whilst  we  will  engage  not  to  be 
critical : — but  make  haste,  for  dinner  waits.**^ 

**Oh,  come;  you  do  very  well,''  said  the 
kind-hearted  host,  as  the  stranger  re-entered 
the  drawing-room  but  a  few  moments  after 
himself. 

**  Thank  you  for  the  verdict  in  my  favour," 
replied  the  young  man  with  his  wonted  and 
winning  smile. 

*^  I  could  not  have  said  otherwise,''  remarked 
the  squire  bluntly,  really  gazing  with  admira- 
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tion  on  the  graceful  figure,  bright  hazel  eye, 
dark  brown  curling  hair,  and  animated  features 
of  his  guest. — "  By  the  way,  Mabel  has .  re- 
minded me  of  a  sad  omission :  I  never  intro- 
duced you,  seeming  to  take  to  you  as  if  we  had 
met  before.  But  it  is  rather  awkward  not  to  be 
able  to  tell  your  name."^ 

"  Edward  Elton,  sir."- 

*^  And  this  is  Mabel  Conyers  —  my  only 
daughter — the  most  timid  of  the  timid.  I  shall 
marvel  if  she  look  at  you  enough  to  know  if 
you  are  old  or  young — simpleton  as  she  is  !^^ 

**  You  told  me,  the  other  day,  that  I  was 
growing  quite  bold,*'  said  his  blushing  child. 

*'  Did  I  ?  —  then  I  fear  I  said  what  was  not 
quite  the  truth;  and  it  is  not  often  Philip 
Conyers  can  be  accused  of  that-rBut  there  is 
dinner ;  so  march  you  down,  Mabel,  and  I  will 
put  off  chiding  till  another  time.**^ 

And  down  marched  Mabel,  the  gentlemen 
following, — handing  the  ladies  not  being  the 
fashion  of  those  times  in  a  retired  country 
neighbourhood.  The  dinner  (delayed  for  the 
squire)  was  concluded,  having  been  done  ample 
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justice  to  by  the  h  on  tens ;  und  still  Mabel'  sat 
at  the  bead  of  the  table,  doing  its  honours, 
tkougb  th^  conversation  turned  niuch  on 
hunting,  and  she,  as  a  gentle,  generous  womati, 
bestowed  her  sympathy  apon  the  hunted,  not- 
withstanding her  father's  remembrance  that  she 
had  but  lately  lost  some  favourite  chicken 
through  Reynard^s  voracity,  and  that  he  had 
seen  even  her  cheek  flush  and  her  eye  kindle 
when  the  train  of  hounds  and  hunters  swept 
on  before  her. 

*^  All  looked  so  eager  and  so  happy,  I  forgot 
for  the  moment  what  the  poor  fox  must  suffer.^ 

*•  Poor  fox !  —  why,  my  little  Mabel,  you 
are  too  kind*hearted  by  half!  —  who  would 
think  of  pitying  a  fox  ?  If  we  did  not  hunt 
him^  be  would  die  in  tortures  in  a  trap,  or  pine 
awi^  in  old  age.  Besides,  he  likes  it.  I  am 
sure  he  does  !"  he  reiterated  more  loudly,  as  he 
marked  the  half  smile  on  the  lips  of  his  guest 
and  daughter. 

**  I  never  heard  one  say  he  did  not,''  re- 
marked Edward  gaily,  turning  the  conversa- 
tion, which   he  fancied   might  weary  his.  fair 
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hostess,  who  still  lingered  on,  unconscious  of  a 
longer  stay  than  usual,  so  well  had  the  young 
stranger^s  animated  remarks  beguiled  the  time. 
But  clocks  were  not  then  stayed  from  striking, 
lest  the  flight  of  time  thus  frequently  brought 
before  the  mind  should  dull  the  thoughtless'; 
and  Mabel  started  when  she  found,  from  the 
warning  tone  of  the  old  horologe,  how  long 
she  had  lingered  in  the  dining-room. 

^^  Fill  your  glass !"  said  the  squire  to  his 
guest,  pressing  more  wine  upon  him  with  the 
hospitality  of  those  olden  times. 

<*  Excuse  me,  sir,**^  said  the  young  man  wiA 
courteous  firmness.  *^  I  have  mixed  but  little 
with  the  world,  and  have  neither  the  will  nor 
the  power  to  drink  deep." 

**  You  shall  have  your  way.  If  my  friends 
like  to  be  carried  to  bed,  instead  of  walking,  I 
am  not  the  man  to  baulk  them ;  but  I  am  no 
drinker  when  by  myself.  Suppose  we  go  to 
the  stable,  then :  I  want  to  see  how  Staynought 
is  after  his  chase,  and  if  the  hounds  have  had 
their  dinner,  and  been  sent  to  Barrett*s,  as  I 
ordered.     After  that,  Mabel  shall  give  us  teai.^ 
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Mabel  did  give  tbem  tea,  and  presided  at  the 
supper-table :  and  so  frank  and  animated  was 
the  stranger^B  manner,  yet  withal  so  attentive 
and  respectful  to  father  and  daughter,  that  his 
being  unknown  till  that  evening  was  forgotten. 
The  very  dogs  fawned  upon  him  as  on  an  old 
acquaintance.  The  squire  declared  him  to  be  a 
fine  young  fellow ;  and  the  timid  Mabel  would 
have  recognised  him  had  she  not  seen  him  again 
kfr  months. 

And  what  thought  Edward  Elton  of  his  new 
acquaintance  ?  We  have  seen  that  he  was  in- 
dined  to  look  on  all  things  through  a  rose- 
ooioured  medium : — no  wonder  then  that  the 
warmth  of  the  squire  had  won  his  heart ;  whilst 
the  gentle  Mabel,  with  her  soft  and  touching 
loveliness,  seemed  to  him  as  one  of  the  fairy 
forms  of  which  he  had  occasionally  dreamt 
iriien  resting  on  the  greensward  in  some  shel- 
tered glade, — a  brighter  being  than  had  ever 
yet  crossed  his  path. 

.Female  forms  flitted  before  him  in  his  slum- 
bers. Annt  Judith  came,  with  her  harsh  tones 
and  her  keen  look,  waving  her  arm  towards 
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him  with  a  Fury'9  wrath ;  but  one  with  a  glid- 
ing, graceful  motiou  came  between,  and  the 
arm  dropped  weak  and  harmless !  The  figupre 
was  closely  muffled,  as  hers  who  had  fainted : 
he  knelt  before  it,  praying  to  see  her  face !  The 
hood  was  raised,  and  disclosed  the  dazzling 
beauty  of  the  portrait  at  Beauchamp  Park, 
and  he  thought  the  eyes  were  turned  on  him  in 
love.  Even  while  he  looked,  her  more  thaq 
earthly  beauty  faded  to  the  hues  of  death — the 
cloak  became  a  shroud — and  the  dweller  of  the 
dark  grave  stood  before  him  !  She  passed  from 
his  sight  as  a  wreath  of  mist,  and  Mabel  stood 
in  her  place,  with  a  gentle  and  confiding  look, 
and  a  quiet,  dove-like  beauty,  preferable,  in  his 
eyes,  to  the  brightness  of  the  former  vision ! 
He  held  her  hand  in  his — he  whispered  low 
soft  words,  and  listened  for  her  answer ; — be- 
fore it  came,  his  father  rushed  between  and 
parted  them  !  Then  succeeded  a  strange  con- 
fusion ;  many  figures  passed — ^pme  looking  on 
him  kindly,  some  in  wrath ; — but  he  could  dis- 
tinguish no  features,  till  Robert  Forman,  the 
young  man  whom  he  had  defended,  and  the 
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highwaiyman  from  whom  he  had  defended  him, 
stood  before  him. 

So  Slumber  wove  her  mingled  web,  till, 
roused  by  inharmonious  voices  beneath  his  win- 
dow, he  started  up  in  his  bed — ^gazed  around 
in  wonder — rubbed  his  eyes,  to  be  sure  that  he 
no  longer  slept — and,  after  some  moments  of 
consideration,  comprehended  where  he  was, 
and  how  he  had  come  thither ! 


i, 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

Whilst  dressing,  the  dream  of  the  night 
before  recurred  to  his  mind ;  but,  not  aUe  to 
unravel  its  tangled  web,  he  resolved  to  dismiss 
it  from  his  mind,  and  descended  to  the  braak- 
fast-room,  tlie  dining  apartment  of  the  pre- 
ceding day.  The  fatigue  and  excitement  of 
the  chase  had  produced  a  slight  degree  of 
fever,  and  sleep  had  brought  before  him^  tSB 
in  a  mental  phantasmagoria,  the  scenes  and  the 
persons  he  had  encountered  during  his  short 
life ;  but  the  machinery  being  out  of  order, 
there  had  been  a  sad  want  of  harmony  in 
distances,  and  lights,  and  shadows,—*  crowd- 
ing and  mingling  of  all  together,  creating  an 
inextricable  confusion.  That  Aunt  Judith, 
and  the  fainting  lady,  and  the  portrait,  sboukl 
have  been  prominent  figures  in  the  visiooed 
confusion,  was  not  strange,  for  there  was  mys- 
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tery  attaching  to  each ;  but  why  the  gentle 
and  single-minded  Mabel  should  have  formed 
part  and  parcel  of  the  vision,  or  appeared  in 
connexion  with  those  singular  personages,  was 
not  so  easily  to  be  accounted  for,  till,  on  his 
entering  the  breakfast-room,  where  she  was 
ministering  at  the  tea-table,  he  was  struck  with 
a  rral  or  fancied  likeness  to  the  admired  por- 
trait; So  slight,  however,  was  the  resem- 
blance (being  only  an  occasional  look,  not  a 
general  similarity)  that  he  sometimes  doubted 
its  reality,  holding  it  but  a  fancy  engendered 
by  bb  dream,  and  not  worthy  of  further 
ithought.  The  portrait  was  beautiful  and  bril- 
Uant»  with  something  of  a  lofty  air;  Mabel, 
soft  and  lovely, — looking  up,  when  she  ven-^ 
tured  to  look,  with  a  touching  sweetness  that 
asked  for  pity,  and  won  regard. 

**  Plague  take  that  colt  P  exclaimed  the 
•quire^  starting  up  from  the  breakfast-table 
towards  the  conclusipn  of  the  repast,  and  ap- 
proaching the  window.  ^^  He  will  never  be 
properly  broken,  fit  for  hunting,  he  is  so  hot 
and  restive*^ 
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**  It  is  a  fine  animal  l*"*  remarked  Edward, 
having  followed  his  host. 

*^  Yes.  I  gave  fifty  guineas  for  him  a  year 
ago ;  but  Dawkins  cannot  break  him,  though 
famous  for  taming  the  wildest.  I  believe  I 
must  let  him  have  him  to  send  down  into 
the  West  to  his  brother;  for  his  name  is  up 
here,  and  no  one  will  mount  him.  Thirty 
guineas  is  little ;  but  I  could  not  recommend 
him.  No  one  but  Dawkins  dares  ride  him; 
and  he  has  been  thrown  twice,  and  cannot 
manage  him.'^ 

*^  I  do  not  think  his  present  rider  goes  the 
right  way  to  work,^  observed  his  guest. 

'^  Indeed !  Dawkins  is  noted  as  the  best 
breaker-in  for  miles  round,^  remarked  the 
squire  rather  peevishly.  **  Perhaps  you  have 
horses  of  your  own,  and  superior  jockeys  ?^ 

'^  I  have  no  horse,  sir.  I  am  sorry  to  say, 
a  gallant  steed  is  still  to  me  an  object  of  desire, 
instead  of  possession.'^ 

^'  Poor  fellow  !^  said  Mr.  Conyers  compas- 
sionately, forgetting  to  feel  offended  at  the 
presumption  of  one  who  bad  no  -stud  giving 
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an  opinion,  in  bis  pity  at  his  being  horseless ; 
the  which,  as  an  inveterate  hunter,  unwilling, 
and,  from  disuse^  unable  to  walk,  he  considered 
one  of  the  mighty  misfortunes  of  this  life. 
'  **  He  will  be  thrown  P  exclaimed  Mabel 
in  alarm,  as  the  horse  reared,  kicked,  and  cur- 
veted in  no  gentle  manner. 

^  Be  under  no  alarm,  Miss  Conyers !  I 
an.  much  mistaken  if  that  rider  will  provoke 
hit  horse  to  more  than  he  can  well  endure." 

The  squire  turned  a  quick  and  not  well- 
pleased  glance  at  the  speaker,  remarking  pet- 
tisiily^.  *'  Suppose  you  try  him  yourself,  young 
man.*^ 

•:^  Readily,  sir  I  with  your  permission,'^  re- 
|died  his  guest,  meeting  his  gaze  with  a  steady 
look^  his  cheek  flushing  at  the  tone  still  more 
than  the  words. 

"  Do  not  try !  Pray  do  not  try  !"  pleaded 
Mabel  earnestly,  forgetting  her  shyness  in  her 
fear  of  an  accident. 

/^  I  thank  yon  for  your  kindness.  Miss 
Gtfiyers,'^  he  replied  gently;  then  added  a 
li^v  ||r(iudly».  for  his  young  blood  was.  up, 
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^^  I  must  prove  to  your  father  that  I  am  not 
the  boaster  he  believes  me.'^ 

"  Surely  you  will  not  let  him  go  1*^  exclaimed 
Mabel,  clinging  to  her  father's  arm.  **  Think, 
if  he  should  be  hurt  !^ 

*^  Pshaw  1  Mabel,  you  are  always  frightened 
about  everything:  I  dare  |ay  he  will  think 
better  of  it." 

Edward  Elton  had  lingered  a  moment  to 
catch  those  gentle  tones,  but  he  lingered  not 
with  the  hope  of  being  recalled,  and  though 
his  eye  flashed  at  the  squire's  answer,  it  made 
no  change  in  his  resolution. 

Choosing  a  whip  as  he  passed  through  th«i 
hall,  he  stepped  out  upon  the  lawn  and  walked 
towards  the  still  restive  animaL 

*^  Stop,  Mr.  Elton,"  exclaimed  the  squkv^ 
throwing  up  the  window,  and  half  shaking  o^ 
his  daughter,  who  was  still  clinging  to  his 
arm. 

Edward  approached,  but  with  a  rather  states 
ly  air,  uncertain  if  the  Mr.  Elton  so  formally 
pronounced  was  meant  in  mockery  or  polite^ 
ness ;  for,  brief  as  had  been  their  acquaintance^ 
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the  aquire,  considering  his  age  a  warranty  had 
before  waved  punctilio  in  his  address. 

"  MTiat  is  your  wish,  sir  ?^  inquired  Ed- 
ward proudly. 

Mr.  Conyers  paused  for  a  moment 

"  Wish  ? — oh,  to  have  the  past  five  minutes 
forgotten,^  he  answered  frankly,  having  re- 
covered his  good-humour,  and  not  liking  to 
expose  the  young  man  to  danger.  ^^  It  would 
be  a  strange  piece  of  hospitality  to  condemn 
my  guest  to  ride  a  restive  horse,  with  plenty 
of  others  in  the  stable.'' 

"  In  plain  words,  sir,  you  had  rather  that  I 
would  not  mount  your  colt.*^ 

*•  In  plain  words,  yes.*" 

^'  One  more  question,  if  you  please,  sir ; 
and  pardon  me  if  I  request  a  candid  answer. 
Do  you  fear  for  your  horse,  or  your  guest  P" 

^  Since  you  will  have  a  candid  answer — for 
my  guest.  The  horse  is  of  little  value  now, 
and  would  be  worth  something  if  broken  of 
Us  tricks.  Come  back !  Mabel  will  lose  her 
wits  with  fright  if  you  mount." 

'^  I  am  much  honoured  by  Miss  Conyers's 
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humane  anxiety  ;  but  she  must  feel,  after  what 
has  passed,  that  it  is  necessary  I  should  prove 
I  made  no  boast  of  what  I  dared  not  at  least 
attempt. — I  have  no  doubt  as  to  the  result.'* 

"  Then  you  have  ridden,  though  you  have 
no  horses  of  your  own  ?**  inquired  the  squire, 
who  was  vexed  at  his  own  petulance,  and 
could  not  but  admire  the  respectful  firmness 
of  the  young  man. 

^^  Constantly,  sir.  I  have  frequently  as- 
sisted a  famous  breaker  (a  singular  character 
living  near  us)  in  taming  the  wildest  colts; 
besides  having  practised  in  a  wandering  circus 
to   whose   owner   I   had  rendered  some  little 


service.*' 


"  Why  did  you  not  say  so  before  ?^  asked 
Mr.  Conyers  bluntly. 

"  You  gave  me  no  opportunity,  sir,  and 
might  have  thought  it  boasting."" 

^^  Ay,  ay,  hot  young  blood  takes  offence 
at  trifles :  I  was  young  myself  once.  I  am 
sorry  for  what  I  said  ;  and  now,  come  in  : — or 
mount,  an'  you  will,*'  seeing  that  the  young 
man's  heart  was  set  upon  it 
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*<  Thank  you,  gir,"*  replied  Edward  with 
hit  usual  open  expression  of  countenance. 
''  May  I  choose  a  bridle  as  well  as  a  whip  ?^ 

^  Anything  you  please.  Old  Ned  will  show 
you  where  they  are  kept." 

In  a  few  minutes  Edward  returned,  fol- 
lowed by  the  grey-headed  groom,  bearing  the 
chosen  bridle. 

^*  You  had  better  put  it  on  yourself^  sir, 
if  you  understands  them  things :  but  if  you 
bean't  used  to  vicious  horses,  don't  ye  mount ; 
Fury  has  lamt  a  thing  or  two.^ 

^  Thank  you  !  I  understand ;  but  I  am  used 
to  all  sorts  of  horses  ;^  and  his  smile  won  the 
old  man'*s  heart,  who,  truth  to  tell,  had  been 
thrown  by  Fury,  (as  the  horse  had  been  named 
by  general  acclamation,)  and  entertained  some 
jealousy  of  Dawkins. 

**  Indeed,  sir,  you  had  better  not  try  :  I  can 
icaroely  sit  un ;  and  as  to  managing  un,  it  ""s 
next  to  nothing  T  said  Dawkins  with  consider- 
able earnestness,  as  Edward  prepared  to  put 
on  the  bridle,  with  the  assistance  of  Ned. 

**  I   know  the  worth  of  your  advice^   but 
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am  not  frightened.  There  are  several  ways  of 
conquering  the  vicious." 

"  If  you  choose  to  try,  sir — ''  muttered  Daw- 
kins,  shrinking  back  from  the  keen  gaiee  of 
the  speaker,  and  offering  no  further  oppo- 
sition. 

The  animal  submitted  to  his  new  equipmefXt 
with  a  quietude  which  he  rarely  accorded  to  a 
stranger,  and  received  his  patting  with  toleiUi- 
ble  graciousness ;  but  Edward  was  not  render* 
ed  less  wary  by  this  courteous  conduct.  As  be 
was  ready  to  mount,  a  servant  brought  hiitt 
out  a  hunting-cap. 

*'  You  had  better  put  it  on,^  said  the  squire 
kindly. 

*^  Thank  you,  sir:  I  had  quite  forgotten  my 
head  was  uncovered.*"  Then,  seeing  Mabd 
still  by  her  father's  side,  half  looking,  and 
half  turned  away,  he  added,  *^  I  assure  3^011, 
Miss  Conyers,  there  is  not  the  slightest  danger 
to  be  anticipated ;  but,  as  the  ahimal  will  not 
be  subdued  without  a  struggle,  had  you  Ml 
better  retire  ?  By  Fury^s  eye,  I  see  that  htt 
present  courtesy  will  not  last  long.** 


'  <• 
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^^  You  are  sure  there  h  no  danger  P^ 

^  None,  I  feel  convinced ;  but  you  will 
imagine  some." 

<<  Do  try  and  be  a  heroine  for  once,  Mabel, 
and  look  without  blenching  on  a  prancing  steed, 
as  they  say  in  the  Seven  Champions,^  observed 
■her  father. 

Mabel  shook  her  head,  but  she  did  not  quit 
t)ie  window;  and  her  anxiety  became  too  in- 
teii0e  to  allow  her  to  withdraw  her  gaze,  though 
the  clasped  hands  and  pallid  cheeks  gave 
little  promise  of  her  ever  becoming  a  heroine. 
The  young  man,  gathering  up  the  reins,  placed 
his  band  on  the  animal^s  shoulder  and  sprang 
into  his  seat  before  any  present  were  aware  of 
the  attempt  No  sooner  did  the  horse  feel 
bis  weight,  than  he  reared  so  high,  that  the 
erowd  (for  the  whole  housdiold  had  assembled) 
feared  he  would  fall  backwards.  A  murmur 
af  apprehension  rose,  which  grew  in  strength 
•8  the  animal  increased  his  violence ;  sometimes 
leaping  off  the  ground  with  fierce  and  fiery 
bounds ;  then  standing  on  his  hind  legs,  and 
pawing  with  his  fore  feet,  or  plunging  and 
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kicking,  till  the  general  opinion  among  the 
domestics  that  he  was  possessed  by  the  Evil 
One,  and  more  than  mortal  horse,  scarcely 
seemed  an  idle  jest     Even  the  florid  cheek 

m 

of  the  bold  squire  lost  some  of  its  strong  co- 
louring, and  MabePs  grew  paler  still,  though 
she  uttered  neither  scream  nor  question ;  but 
the  rider  kept  a  firm  and  fearless  seat.  His 
temper  was  unru£3ed — ^his  whip  unused  ;  and, 
for  a  time,  he  rather  bore  with  the  creature^ 
rage  than  opposed  it,  merely  keeping  a  steady 
hold  on  the  rein,  bending,  or  sitting  erect,  tM 
best  enabled  him  to  defeat  the  endeavours  to 
throw  him :  but  when  he  had  sufficiently 
proved  to  the  horse  himself,  which  began  to 
weary  with  his  exertions,  the  vanity  of  such 
a  hope,  his  knees  pressed  him  closer  and 
closer,  till  the  animal  trembled  beneath  the 
pressure ;  whilst  the  flashing  eye  grew  dull—* 
the  neck  less  proudly  arched— and  he  sloed 
quiet  as  a  lamb,  with  quivering  nostrils  ariNl 
a  smoking  coat.  A  shout  of  admiratiot  rose 
from  the  crowd,  above  which  was  heard  the 
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8quire^9  loud  view-hollo,  followed  by  an  al- 
most equally  loud  "  Bravely  done  T 

The  rider,  slightly  relaxing  his  pressure,  was 
patting  the  aBimal'^s  neck,  and,  as  some  assert, 
looking  towards  a  fair  pale  face,  when  the 
liorse^  startled  by  the  hollo,  bounded  away  at 
full  speed.  For  an  instant  the  rider  wavered 
in  his  seat  at  this  unexpected  change; — the 
next  showed  him  as  firmly  fixed — as  much 
master  as  before*  Not  that  he  slackened  the 
animal'^s  speed,  but,  on  the  contrary,  urged 
him  on  up  a  sharp  hill,  till  he  would  gladly 
liave  paused  for  breathing-time,  an  indulgence 
denied,  till,  checked  and  tamed,  at  least  for  a 
time,  the  young  man  brought  the  horse  back 
to  its  owner  in  a  mood  so  gentle,  that  he 
shrank  not  at  noise  or  caressing,  and  exhibited 
BO  farther  symptom  of  rebellion. 

^*  Bravely  done  indeed  I**  exclaimed  the 
iquire,  coming  out  on  the  lawn,  and  shaking 
Edward's  hand  with  an  almost  painful  warmth, 
-T*'^  Bravely  done  indeed !  and  you  scarcely 
vsed  the  wbip.*^ 
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*^  No,  sir.  I  belieye  there  would  be  Uttk 
call  for  force  oo  most  occasioDs,  would  we 
subdue  our  own  tempeis  first:  fimiaess  will 
ever  efi*ect  more  than  pasdoii.^ 

^*  Verj  likelj :  only  some  cannot  help  being 
a  little  warm  on  occasion— it  is  their  nature^ 
-—but  then  it  is  over  in  a  miniite,'^  replied  the 
squire  with  a  slight  self-consdousoess.  ^  I 
was  wrong  to  doubt  your  powers.** 

**  Never  think  of  that^  sir :  I  believe  I  spoke 
more  freely  than  I  should  have  done.  Your 
whole  conduct  had  been  so  kind,  that  I  Ibigot 
we  had  met  but  yesterday,  and  were  not  old 
friends.*" 

^*  Old  friends  !--and  so  we  are — or  will  bc« 
You  shall  not  go  to-day,  as  you  proposed,  but 
stay  at  the  Orange  as  long  as.  you  can  find  it 
agreeable ;  and  I  will  mount  you  till  the  end 
of  the  season.  It  would  be  a  shame  such  a  rider 
should  be  obliged  to  walk — leave  that  to  book-* 
worms  and  milksops ;  you  will  do  credit  to  Ay 
hunters,  and  bring  my  stud  into  still  greater 
repute.  No  refusal,— or  I  shall  be  affronted, 
and  think  you  have  not  forgiven  my  doubts.— 
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Jack !"  turning  to  one  of  the  numerous  doers 
of  nothing,  "  go  to  Wexton  for  this  gentle- 
man's portmanteau:  he  will  give  you  direc- 
tiona.'' 

"  But,  my  dear  sir **  began  Edward. 

'*  No  *  dear  sir '  to  me,  if  you  refuse  my  in- 
Titation,"  replied  the  warm-hearted,  but  some- 
times  fiery  squire.  "  If  you  don't  like  the 
Grange  and  its  master,  go ! — ^if  you  do,  stay  T 

"  Then  I  shall  stay,  most  certainly,"  replied 
the  young  man  with  an  animation  that  proved 
how  much  his  own  wishes  were  gratified  by 
the  decision.  **  I  only  meant  to  say,  that  as 
jet  you  knew  nothing  of  me  or  my  father.'^ 

^^  Hang  your  father !  I  donH  care  whether 
you  had  one  or  not,"  exclaimed  the  squire 
pettishly.  *^  Such  a  runner  and  rider,  with 
such  eagerness  in  hunting,  can  neither  be 
ipgue  nor  coward.  I  would  back  you  as  a 
gentleman  for  a  thousand;  and  what  care  I 
^here  you  live,  or  where  you  were  born  ?  or 
whether  you  had  a  title  in  your  family,  or 
not?  Say  no  morel  but  stay  here  quietly 
tiU  tired  of  us."" 
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I  might  chance  to  become  a  fixtinne,  theil^ 
sir." 

<<  With  all  my  heart :  Mabel  and  I  find  it 
dull  sometimes;  for  she  takes  no  intereit  In 
hunting,  and  I  can't  read  and  work.  I  owe 
you  much  for  taming  Fury ;— but  do  yon  think 
this  gentleness  will  last  P"" 

*^  With  care,  sir,  I  hope  it  may.     I  judge 
him  to  have  a  high,  but  not  vicious  spirit,  that 
kindness  and  firmness  will  subdue.     I  should 
recommend  no  one^s  mounting  him  for  some^ 
days  but  myself,  and  his  being  groomed  by 
a  person  who  has  not  groomed  him  befort^' 
that  he  may  forget  his  old  tricks  and  wte 
himself  a  new  character :— 'it  would  be  betltr^ 
even  if  his  former  attendant  did  not  go  neif  ^ 
him*     I  have  little  doubt  that  he  will  proftt^^ 
worth  many  thirty  guineas."" 

^  Then  suppose  we  give  the  charge  of  faini ' 
to  old  Ned,''  remarked  the  squire.  't^ 

^^  Just  as  you  please,  sir ;  I  am  sure  I  d6n*t 
want  the  care  of  un,^  replied  Dawkiiis  md^.'^ 
lenly ;    muttering,    ^<  The   yoiuig   gentlemaili^ 
may    find    himself   mistaken;^'   but   tunmig'^} 


away,  as  he  spoke,  from  that  young  gentle- 
man^s  look. 

V  ^'  I  understand  what  I.  am  saying,*^  remark- 
ed Edward  calmly :  *'  keep  you  away  from 
him,  and  I  do  not  fear  a  relapse.** 
^  ^  Mind  that,  Dawkins !  I  will  not  have  you 
interfere,^  observed  Mr.  Conyers  in  a  peremp- 
tmy  tone  that  ensured  obedience. 

The  man  turned  away  without  reply ;  but 
there  was  wrath  in  his  heart  against  Edward 
from  that  day. 

^  I  do  not  know  what  you  will  think  of  ray 
forwardness.  Miss  Conyers,  but  I  have  ac- 
cepted your  fisthei^s  kind  invitation  to  remain 
some  days  at  the  Ghrange,*^  said  Edward,  after 
ezfNressing  his  hopes  that  she  had  not  been 
much  alarmed. 

^  I  am  glad  of  it,  for  I  fear  my  father  finds 
me  but  a  dull  companion,*^  she  replied  frankly 
and  simply. 

*^  Mending^  Mabel !  mending,  I  hope  !*'  ob- 
served her  fiither.  ^^  You  did  not  squall  as  some 
silly  women  would  have  done^  though  even  I 
feaied  for  die  rider.    To  be  sure,  you  looked 
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like  a  corpse;  but  if  women  will  only  hold 
their  tongues,  we  must  let  them  turn  pale; 
and  you  had  the  sense  to  think  of  the  cap.'*' 

*^  Then  I  owe  that  kindness  to  Miss  Om* 
yers  ?* 

^^  That  you  do !  and  you  look  so  grateful, 
I  wish  you  would  repay  it  by  persuading  h^ 
to  mount  the  mare  I  bought  for  her  especial 
use.  That  would  be  doing  her  a  real  ser- 
vice !" 

Mabel  by  no  means  considered  the  serrice 
so  essential,  but,  to  her  father's  delighty  she 
really  did  mount  it,  though  with  many  mis«- 
givings ;  but,  either  thanks  to  young  Elton's 
carefulness,  who  kept  close  by  her  side— or 
that,  the  animal  was,  as  the  squire  asserted^ 
the  most  gentle  of  the  gentle,  she  acquitted 
herself  so  well,  that  her  father,  as  he  kissed 
her  cheek  on  lifting  her  from  the  saddle,  pro* 
nounced  her  ^^  a  good  girl,^  predicting  that 
she  would  in  time  become  an  aooom{diBbed 
horsewoman,  if  Elton  would  but  take  her 
in  hand.  Her  only  reply  was  a  smiley  and 
playfully  expressed  doubt    that    that  would 
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prove  beyond  even  Mr.  Elton's  powers. 
Strange  to  say,  she  did  not  blush  at  his  reply, 
or  turn  away  from  his  animated  smile ;  so  cpm* 
pletely  bad  his  frank  and  graceful  manner  won 
her  confidence. 

The  evening  seemed  but  short  to  alL  The 
subduing  Fury  had  firmly  established  Edward 
in  the  good  opinion  of  his  host,  who,  in  his 
enthusiastic  admiration  of  his  horsemanship, 
would  have  vouched  for  his  possessing  every 
possible  virtue;  and  each  would  have  been  a 
little  annoyed  had  any  kind,  officious  friend 
thought  it  a  duty  to  point  out  the  shortness 
of  their  acquaintance. 

What  then  P  Likings  and  dislikings  have 
docks  of  their  own,  which  keep  time  by  other 
than  the  common-place  rules  that  content  the 
herd  of  mankind.  They  are  ruled  by  the 
dials  of  the  heart — the  shine  or  the  shadow  of 
the  sun  of  affection.  Yet,  truth  to  say,  the  sun 
of  affection  is  a  capricious  sun :  it  will  lengthen 
a  day  to  a  year,  make  a  year  seem  but  as 
one  fleeting  day ;  and  I  would  not  advise  a 
gourmand  to  regulate  his  meals  by  such   a 
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dial: — be  could  not  read  the   riddle  of  its 
marks. 

The  squire  at  least  could  not  be  termed  ro- 
mantic; and,  with  all  due  deference  to  the 
young  gentleman'^s  vanity,  be  was  a  greater 
favourite  with  the  father  than  the  daughter. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

"  Wb  must  ride  hard,  or  we  shall  be  late,^ 
said  Mr.  Conyers  the  next  morning  to  his 
young  guest,  whom  he  had  mounted  on  one 
of  his  hacks,  having  sent  a  favourite  hunter 
on  to  cover  for  his  use. 

'<  A  fine  scenting-day !  We  shall  have  a 
capital  run :  feel  no  delicacy,  but  maintain  the 
character  of  Dasher,*^  he  said,  as  he  was,  some 
time  after,  exchanging  the  hack  for  the  hunter, 
and  looking  to  the  tightening  of  the  girths.  **  I 
feel  like  a  boy  at  his  first  field  this  morning. 
Let  the  youngsters  look  to  their  laurels,  for  I 
intend  to  be  in  at  the  death  again  !  There 
are  ten  years  of  life  in  the  winding  of  that 
horn  and  the  carolling  of  those  hounds.^ 

It  is  not  for  man  to  look  into  futurity  : 
well  for  him  that  it  is  not !    But  he  should  not 
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hold  all  as  certain,  of  which  his  bounded  yision 
cannot  behold  the  uncertainty.  Who  shall 
say  what  a  day  may  bring  forth  ?  Not  long 
past  the  prime  of  life,  the  squire  counted 
upon  length  of  days; — in  the  pride  of  bis 
strength,  he  thought  to  lead  the  chase: — be 
never  led  the  chase  again  ! 

The  hunters  had  met  at  the  appointed  place ; 
^-Hthe  weather  and  the  scent — \he  relative  va« 
lue  of  various  horses  and  hounds— ^he  last 
run,  and  the  last  piece  of  scandal — the  flir ta« 
tions,  births,  deaths,  and  aiarriages  of  the 
whole  county,  (for  there  is  no  gossip  like  that 
of  hunters  on  a  bunting  morning ;)  all  thesey 
and  a  thousand  other  matters,  had  been  iditr 
cussed : — the  squire  had  boasted  of  bis  triumph 
two  days  before,  and  laughed  at  the  majority, 
whof  by  not  following  him,  had  lost  a  capicd 
run,  and  gained  nothing  but  vexation: — Sir 
Thomas  Barrett  (the  most  heavy  of  btaary 
baronets,,  and  master  of  the  hounds)  bad  adud 
after  Miss  Conyers's  health  with  pcaiseworfeby 
soberness  of  tone ; — the  brake  had  been  drum 
— the  fox  had  broken  oover-r-the  prcfwr  nun^ 
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ber  of  view-hollos  had  been  given^the  hounds 
were  dose  on  the  scent  —  and  on  swept  the 
chase  in  gallant  show ;  the  early  morning  air 
(lior  hunters  were  no  liena-beds  in  those  days) 
loaded  with  the  fragrance  of  the  bright  gorse, 
on  whose  prickly  boughs  hung  the  dew-beaded 
gossamer,  glistening  in  the  March  sun  as  a 
silver  net-work  strung  with  diamonds. 

The  gentle  and  odorous  breeze  was  refresh** 
ing,  and  on  swept  the  hunt,  as  we  have  said, 
ia  gallant  show,  pasMi^  over  many  a  mile, 
leaving  many  a  straggler  far  behind  (for  the 
first  burst  had  breathed  unpractised  steeds) — yet 
sliU  cm  swept  the  diase  over  bank,  and  wikU 
and  field ;  and  of  the  few  whose  horses  had 
■ol  tired,  Philip  Couyers  and  Edward  Elton 
were  the  foremost  The  light  weight  cdT  the 
latter  would  have  enabled  him  to  outstrip  his 
host;  but  a  feeling  of  courtesy  checked  his 
spaed,  and  he  rode  side  by  side  with  the  honest 
sqaire.  Had  a  painter  desired  models  for  a 
bantii^;-piece,  here  they  were  1— bold  riders, 
and  eager  sportsmen— ^tbeir  handsome  features 
animated  with  the  spirit  of  pursuit. 
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<<  I  said  I  should  lead  the  chase  for  many 
a  day  yet  i'^  shouted  the  squire  to  his  brother 
hunters  just  ^hind. 

A  rough  broken  hedge  on  a  steep  bank, 
with  a  deep  ditch  on  the  other  side,  w^  before 
them. 

**  Over  r    shouted    the    squire    to    £ltoii« 
'^  Have  no  care  for  Dasher !  he  could  dear.  i 
twice  as  much  ;   and   I   know  you  can  keep.:*, 
your  seat.*' 

The  order  was  obeyed,  as  soon  as  given;  the  / 
young  man  having  only  hesitated  because  he 
was  riding  another's  horse,  for  the  fine  animalyp 
accustomed  to  such  a  much  greater  weight,  wat . 
scarcely  blown,  and  steed  and  rider  stood  kk .: 
safety  on  the  other  side,  Edward  having  taluHUi 
the  precaution   to   select  a  low  part  of  iImitjl 
hedge,  and,  uncertain  of  the  extent  of  leap^  tOrx 
make  allowance  for  any  probable  distanca     ■,',%,[ 

**  Take  care,  sir, — the  ditch  is  very  broad 
and  deep,''  said  Edward,  pausing  a  moment  ta,.i 
look  back  at  the  squire,  whose  horse  was  hgi^ 
no  means  as  fresh  as  his  own.  '/  » 

''The  squire  craning!"    shouted    a    vpkffte 
from  behind. 


'^  Daredl  VldwH  P  'lexclaimed  onbther,  as 
tlite  gallant  horte  madt  a  digfai  stumble. 

"  PhOip  Conyers  baulked  r  cried  a  third, 
ooming  rapidly  up. 

^  Let  me  lead  him  over  and  change  horses  i 
mine  is  still  fresh,''  said  Edward. 

*•  Nonsense,  boy  !  —  stand  aside !  —  Philip 
Conyers  was  never  baulked  yet  !^  he  shouted, 
lookitfg  back  at  the  advancing  taunters  for  an 
instant,  ere,  striking  his  spurs  into  his  panting 
borae,  he  forced  him  to  the  leap. 

The  noble  animal  stumbled  again  ; — still  bis 
master  urged  him  on.  He  rose  to  the  rein, 
exfertiog  all  his  remaining  strength;  but  his' 
fofe  feet  struck  the  top  of  the  hedge,  which 
crisb^  at  his  touch,  and  down  came  horse 
and  rider  into  the  deep  ditch  below,  the  whole 
weight  of  the  powerful  animal  resting  on  the 
right  arm  and  shoulder  of  the  squire. 

^Stained  the  scarlet  T  shouted  one  of  the 
kttxd6M  hunters,  clearing  the  leap  at  a  less 
pei9oiid  tpot. 

^  \7ho  leads  the  field  now  ?^  shouted  aH- ' 
other -equally  Ibrttmate. 
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"  Hope  you  are  not  hurt,"  said  Sir  Thofil 
Barrett^    riding    on    without    waiting    for 
reply. 

*'  I   said  his  horse  was  blown,**  remark 
another;   while    some    passed    on   without 
knowledge  of  the  accident. 

^'  For  Heaven^s  sake,  assist  me  to  raise  t 
horse,  or  Mr.  Conyers  will  be  crushed  !^  c 
claimed  Edward,  appealing  to  the  last  of  t 
party,  a  sober-looking  person,  who  had  1 
his  horse  over  bank  and  ditch,  and  was  i 
mounting. 

*^  I  will  send  the  first  man  I  meet,^  he  i 
plied  deliberately,  riding  on  as  he  spoke. 

There  lay  the  kind-hearted  squire,  who  nev 
refused  a  favour,  if  in  his  power  to  gn 
it,  lying  in  a  ditch— *the  horse  which  he  hi 
urged  to  the  leap  to  appease  his  pride,  kno 
ing  him  to  be  distressed,  resting  on  him 
tended  only  by  a  stranger,  whilst  the  frien 
of  years  passed  on  unheeding. 

.«  Never  mind  me !  Let  Dasher  head  t 
hunt,  since  Dareall  cannot,^  exclaimed  H 
Conyers,    as  Edward,   who   had    dismouBt 
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on  perceiving  the  accident,  came  to  his  as- 
sistance. 

*^  Pardon  me,  sir :  I  cannot  leave  you  thus.^ 

^  Why  not  ?  My  firiends  have  passed  on ; 
and  you  are  but  a  stranger,^  said  the  squire 
with  a  slight  tinge  of  bitterness. 

^  I  would  not  quit  you,  sir,  were  you  really 
a  stranger ;  much  kss  one  from  whom  I  have 
teoeived  such  kindness.  I  hope  you  are  not 
hurt."' 

**.  I  hope  not ;  but  I  cannot  stir,  with  Dare- 
all  oome.^ 

"  Do  not  attempt  it,  lest  he  should  strug. 
gle.  I  will  try  to  remove  him  gently  ;--«-hap- 
pily  he  has  not  yet  stirred.'^ 

He  said  truly — ^he  had  not  yet  stirred — he 
never  stirred  again.  The  heart  of  the  gallant 
horse  had  broken  in  the  endeavour  to  redeem 
his  inaster^s  £Eime — ^to  gratify  his  master's  pride. 

*<  Is  Dareall  hurt  P^  inquired  Mr.  Conyers : 
^  he  does  not  try  to  rise."^ 

^  I  see  a  labourer  in  the  field  yonder,  and 
will  call  bim  to  assist  in  raising  the  poor  ani* 
maL^ 
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*^  You  do  not  say  if  he  is  hurt,^  remarked 
the  squire,  looking  anxiously  up  into  the  young 
inan^s  face. 

"  He  is  in  no  pain,  sir — ^never  will  be  again.'' 

**  Dead  ?^ 

**  I  fear  so.  Yet  it  is  a  providential  thing; 
for  had  he  struggled,  lying  beneath  him  as  you 
do,  your  life  would  have  been  in  danger.^ 

*^  Dead  !^  murmured  the  squire.  ^^  Poor 
Dareall  dead ! — All  my  doing ! — I  should  have 
spared  him.^  And  the  kind  squire  closed  his 
eyes  with  a  groan,  which  his  own  sufferings 
had  not  extorted. 

By  the  aid  of  the  labourer,  Mr«  Conyers  was 
extricated  from  the  weight  of  the  dead  horte, 
but,  faint  and  giddy,  could  not  stand*  A  laite 
straggler  rode  for  medical  assistance  and  a 
carriage,  at  the  request  of  Edward,  who 
thought  of  everything  best  for  the  occasion ; 
and  returned  in  a  much  shorter  time  than  could 
have  been  hoped,  having  met  the  surgeon  re- 
turning in  a  chaise  from  a  distant  and  urgent 
call.  After  assisting  to  place  the  squire  in  the 
chaise^  Edward  remounted  his  horse  to  preeede 
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the  sujSerer  and  get  all  ready  against  his  arrival 
at  the  Orange* 

**  Break  it  gently  to  Mabel,^  said  Mr.  Ck>n« 
yen  in  a  low  tone :  **  she  is  so  gentle  —  so 
affectionate : — say  she  must  bear  up  to  nurse  me. 
And  poor  Dareall  f — tell  Ned  to  send  for  him, 
and  see  that  not  a  hair  of  his  skin  is  touched ! 
— ^he  died  to  save  my  honour,  and  shall  have 
honourable  burial  !^ 

^^  All  shall  be  done  as  you  would  wish/'  re- 
plied the  young  man. 

^  Thank  you  !"  and  the  bold,  strong  squire 
again  sank  fainting  into  the  comer. 

^^  I  hope  you  have  had  a  capital  run  : — is  not 
that  what  I  am  to  say  P^  asked  Mabel  Conyers 
of  Edward  Elton,  as  he  took  his  seat  beside  her 
in  silence. 

"  Not  very  capital  r 

She  looked  up  at  his  tone,  her  fears  taking 
the  alarm  on  the  instant. 

^^  Is  my  kind  father  come  home  ?" 

<<  He  will  be  h&re  shortly.'' 

"You  look  very,  very  pale!  Have  you 
been  dirown  P*^ 
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"No.'' 

**  Are  you  ill  ?^  she  inquired  anxiously,  ever 
ready  to  sympathise  with  suffering. 

**  Not  in  body ;—  but  pray  do  not  alarm 
yourself !" 

"  Something  dreadful  has  happened,  Mr. 
Elton,  or  you  would  not  look  upon  me  so  pity- 
ingly, and  then  turn  away  !  Do  not  deceive 
me !  Tell  me  —  tell  me  all !  I  am  not  so 
weak  as  some  think  !"" 

"  I  will  tell  you  all,  Miss  Conyers ;  but  you 
must  strive  for  firmness — you  must  not  let  your 
love  imagine  danger  where  there  is  none  !^ 

"  My  father  !— it  is  of  him  you  would  tell 
me ;  yet  you  said  he  would  come  shortly r — did 
you  not?''  looking  wildly  into  his  hce. 

"  I  expect  him  every  moment,  to  tell  yosi 
with  his  own  lips  that  you  have  no  cause  for 
fear.  I  speak  but  the  truth,^^  —  (seeing  her 
doubtful) — "  on  my  word,  I  would  not  deceive 
you :  there  has  been  an  accident,  and  your 
kind  father  may  require  some  of  your  gentle 
nursing ;  but  I  have  Mr.  Horton's  assurance 
there  is  no  danger !" 
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*'  I  do  not  think  you  would  deceive  me/'  she 
said,  looking  less  wildly. 

**  You  do  me  but  justice.  Your  father  bade 
me  break  it  gently  to  his  Mabel,  add  tell  her 
that  she  must  bear  up  to  be  his  nurse.  Do  not 
dieck  your  tears  for  my  presence ;  but  rather 
look  upon  me  for  a  time  as  a  kind  brother,  griev- 
ing as  you  grieve.  I  would  rather  see  tears 
than  that  look  of  wild  alarm  !^ 

«  Tell  me  all,  then  r 

He  did  tell  her  all,  so  gently  and  so  kindly, 
that  she  feared  no  longer,  though  she  sorrowed 
still.  Her  tears  flowed  freely ;  and,  for  a  time, 
she  did  not  seek  to  check  them,  weeping  on  as 
though  be  had  been  really  the  brother  that  he 
had  begged  her  to  consider  him,  till,  soothed 
by  his  kindness,  she  joined  with  him  in  mak* 
ing  the  necessary  arrangements  for  the  com- 
fort of  the  sufferer. 

<<  You  shall  see  bow  calm  I  can  be, — looking 
my  hopes  rather  than  my  fears!  Coward  in 
g^nexwlj  I  will  play  the  heroine  now,  not  to  add 
pain  to  pain  !^ 
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*<  I  will  not  doubt  you^""  be  replied^  as  Ae 
tried  to  smile  through  her  tears. 

But  he  did  doubt  her  firmuess,  when  she 
should  first  see  her  father.  It  is  so  fearful^ 
eyen  to  the  firmest,  to  see  a  large,  strong  flteA 
with  the  hue  of  death  upon  his  cheek-— his 
powers  gone — his  strength  departed  I  If  such 
the  feelings  of  a  stranger — what  those  of  a 
child?  He  would  have  spared  her  the  aigbl 
till  hb  injuries  had  been  examined  and  the 
surgeon^s  duties  over ;  but  the  father  asked  far 
his  child,  and  the  child  would  not  be  withheld. 

^^  Now  be  calm,  for  your  father's  sake,  itiD 
more  than  your  own,**  said  Edward  gentlji 
as  he  supported  her  into  the  hall,  where  the 
squire  was  resting  in  an  arm-chair  till  ht 
should  have  recovered  sufficient  strength  to 
reach  his  room. 

Stifling  a  groan,  he  spoke  in  a  cheerful  voioe 
as  his  child  entered  the  halL 

** Don't  be  frightened,  Mabel!  —  there  are 
years  of  life  in  me  yet,  and  I  shall  be  hunthig 
again  before  the  end  of  the  season.  You  h«i 
better  not  touch  me^^  he  addedi  as  shft  woidl 
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ktLve  thrown  ber  arms  round  his  neck.  ^'  Be 
a  good  child,  and  don't  cry ;  for  I  shall  want 
you  to  nurse  me,  and  I  cannot  bear  tears.  Give 
ma  one  kiss,  and  then  go ;  for  Horton,  I  see,  is 
inpatient  to  make  me  worse,  and  afterwards 
boast  a  cure.*^ 

Her  lips  clung  to  his,  as  though  the  pressure 
eniured  his  safety ;  but,  at  a  sign  from  her  fa- 
ther, Edward  drew  her  gently  away.,  and  led 
Inr  back  to  the  sitting-room : — then,  and  not 
till  then,  did  her  sobs  break  forth. 

**  You  promised  to  tell  me  the  truth,'',she 
iddf  advancing  eagerly  to  meet  him  as  he  re- 
turned to  her  more  than  an  hour  afterwards. 

'*  I  did ;  and  you  promised  to  be  calm,  for 
jrour  fiftther^s  sake.** 

The  report  was  distressing  to  those  interested 
in  the  sufferer.  His  collar-bone  was  broken, 
and  [his  shoulder  sb'ghtly  injured;  besides  va« 
rious  bruises,  and  a  wound  in  the  leg,  which 
would  prevent  his  using  it  for  some  time  to 
^Mie.  None  of  the  injuries  were  dangerous 
ill  tbemielves ;  but  the  squire's  full  habit— the 
Mfc'lie  iMid  led  fior  many  years,  his  time  having 
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been  principally  passed  between  hard  drinking 
and  hard  exercise  —  and  his  avowed  determi- 
nation not  to  submit  patiently  to  the  neces- 
sary regimen,  excited  reasonable  fears  of  fever 
and  inflammation. 

"^  Now  that  I  have  spoken  of  your  father,  I 
must  speak  a  little  of  myself.  As  an  acquaint- 
ance— may  I  say  a  friend  ? — of  so  short  a  stand- 
ing, perhaps  my  remaining  may  appear  an  in- 
trusion; yet  it  seems  unfeeling  to  leave  you 
at  this  moment,  and  Mr.  Conyers  has  strongly 
urgfsd  my  stay.     Will  you  decide  for  me  ?' 

**  Oh,  do  stay  !  —  do  not  go  now  !  —  you 
think  of  everything;  and  you  may  persuade 
my  father  to  attend  to  Mr.  Horton^s  orders,— 
he  is  so  fond  of  ycu  : — yet  it  is  selfish  to  ask 
you  to  remain.*" 

*^  It  is  my  own  wish,  and  I  only  wanted  your 
sanction  to  what  I  so  much  desired.^ 

And  he  did  stay  —  day  after  day,  week  after 
week  —  till  that  stay  was  considered  a  matttf 
of  course,  whilst  a  departure  would  have  been 
looked  on  as  a  strange  proceeding.  The  con- 
finement of  a  sick-room,  to  one  of  the  squire-s 
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babits,  who  appeared,  like  the  Indians  on  the 
first  discovery  of  the  New  World,  to  consider 
that  man  and  horse  were  inseparable,  was  a 
hard  trial;  the  more  hard  from  happening 
in  the  beginning  of  March,  instead  of  the 
end» 

*^  If  it  had  been  the  last  day  of  the  season, 
I  should  not  so  much  have  minded ;  but  the 
4cent  has  lain  so  well  ever  since  my  fall."' 

Thus  murmured  the  squire  in  his  impatient 
moods :  but  those  moods  were,  considering  his 
character  and  pursuits,  less  frequent  than  might 
have  been  expected,  and  his  recovery  more 
rapid  than  his  child  had  dared  to  hope.  Yet 
he  sometimes  raged  at  his  doctor,  declaring  he 
wanted  to  exhibit  him  as  a  skeleton — some* 
times  at  the  indifference  and  carelessness  of 
his  brother  hunters,  who .  after  the  first  few 
days  called  but  rarely,  finding  that  Mr.  Hor- 
ton  was  peremptory  in  his  orders  of  non-ad- 
mittance : — ^but  never  did  he  rage  at  his  kind 
and  gentle  nurses.  His  child  and  his  guest 
were  ever  with  him,  together  or  apart ;  sooth« 
iQg  his  sufferings,  or  administering  to  his  wants, 
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till  he  of  himself  remarked  that  the  cheeks  of 
both  were  pale,  and,  much  as  he  valued  their 
presence,  insisted    that    they   should  ride   or 
walk  every  day.     This  injunction  was  enforced 
by  the  skilful  surgeon,  and,  after  a  little  re* 
monstrance,  submitted  to  by  both, — the  more 
readily  when  the  squire,  mending  daily,   ob- 
tained   permission    to    admit    old   Ned,    the 
grey-headed  groom,  who  gave  full  reports  of 
the  state  of  stable  and  kennel,  occasionally 
smuggling  in  an  inhabitant  of  the  latter,  re^ 
gretting  that  he  could  not  do  the  like  by  one  of 
the  former;    besides,  rendering  all  the  histo- 
ries of  each  day's  hunt,  generally  riding  over 
to  Sir  Thomas  Barrett's  in  the  morning  for 
the  purpose,  as  well  as  repeating  all  the  kind 
things  which  the  villagers  and  others  said  oC 
the  squire.     In  short,  he  was  found  a  valuable 
auxiliary  in  the  task  of  amusing  the  invalid, 
and  became  a  great  favourite  with    Master 
Elton  and  Miss  Mabel,  as  he  termed  them,; 
and,  as  is  usual,  the  regard  was  mutual. 

To  do  justice  to  the  squire's  hunting  fne^ids, 
we  must  state  that  his  accident  was  univera^vHy 
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regretted,  even  by  those  who  were  too  eager 
in  the  chase  to  stay  and  assist  him  ;  and  many 
would  have  visited  him  on  the  blank  days, 
bat  for  the  surgeon's  prohibition,  and  the  dis- 
tance— Sir  Thomas  Barretfs,  ten  miles  off,  be- 
ing almost  the  nearest  residence.  Then,  when 
April  came,  and  the  season  was  over,  and  the 
doll  time  of  the  year  began,  some  were  forced 
to  town  by  the  entreaties  of  wives  and  daugh* 
ters — some  by  parliamentary  duties; — some 
started  for  the  round  of  races  —  and  some, 
having  turned  their  horses  out  to  grass,  found 
no  means  of  riding  over  to  see  a  man  for- 
bidden to  play  the  hospitable  host.  Another 
source  of  vexation  to  the  squire  was,  his  hun- 
ters being  idle:  but  this  he  partly  remedied 
by  insisting  on  Elton's  riding  them  for  the 
last  few  days  of  the  season. 

^  Ride  them,  as  I  would  ride  them,*^  he 
said,  "  and  don't  think  of  Dareall.  Poor  Dare* 
all !  thank  you  for  seeing  him  buried  de- 
cently.** 

'This,  and  once  to  old  Ned,  were  the  only 
tiiiffes  be  ever  tnentioned  his  lost  favourite; 
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a  proof  to  those  who  knew  him  how  much  he 
was  regretted. 

To  Edward  Elton,  ever  eager  for  action, 
the  chase  was  delightful ;  it  was  to  him  a  men- 
tal excitement,  not  a  mere  bodily  exertion,  for 
to  him  it  imaged  the  race  of  life ;  but  he  would 
have  declined  the  offer,  had  not  the  squire  staked 
his  favour  on  the  acceptance,  speaking  sharply 
to  Mabel,  for  the  first  time  since  his  accident, 
on  her  turning  pale  at  the  mention,  and  plead- 
ing his  fancied  danger  and  her  fears.  Ed- 
ward promised  the  terrified  girl  to  be  care- 
ful ;  and  when  she  saw  him  return  unharmed, 
and  marked  her  father's  pleasure  whilst  listen- 
ing to  his  animated  description  of  a  famous 
burst,  she  half  blushed  at  her  fright,  and  con- 
sented as  a  penance  to  ride  with  him,  as  her 
father  wished,  only  stipulating  that  he  and 
the  attendant  groom  should  be  mounted  on 
very  quiet  horses. 

When  the  squire  was  well  enough  to  sit  in 
an  easy  chair  at  the  window,  and  look  on  the 
horses  and  dogs  led  forth  beneath  for  his 
especial  gratification,  and  listen  to  the  village 
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gossips  with  the  bailiff  at  their  head,  who  on 
various  pretences  found  their  way  into  his  pre- 
sence^  he  insisted  that  his  daughter's  rides  should 
be  prolonged,  forgetting,  in  his  sportsman- 
like anxiety  that  she  should  become  a  capital 
horsewoman,  the  probable  consequences  of  such . 
constant  and  encouraged  intercourse  between 
two  young  persons,  neither  frights,  fools,  nor 
cynics.  His  own  partiality  for  his  young  guest 
increased  every  day ;  and  he  never  considered 
whether  his  daughter's  might  not  do  the  same. 
He  never  asked  him  of  his  family  or  fortune. 
What  did  either  matter  to  him  ? — he  was  not 
going  to  marry  him.  But  he  was  so  fond  of 
his  society — in  short,  it  became  so  completely 
a  habit, — and  with  him  habit  was  almost  des- 
potic,— that  be  considered  a  mention  of  depar- 
ture as  little  short  of  an  affront. 

Edward  Elton,  on  his  part,  sunning  himself 
in  the  smiles  of  father  and  daughter,  forgot 
his  pining  after  action — ^his  desire  to  win  an 
independence,  and  quietly  lingered  on  at  the 
Grange,  instead  of  proceeding  to  town ;  and 
tl^g  so  naturally^  that  the  only,  consciousness 
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be  showed  of  this  beiog  a  change  from  hisioriC 
ginal  plan»  was  an  erabarraasing  debate,  wbe?» 
ther»  having  engaged  to  write  to  his  father  am 
his  arrival  in  London,  which  should  hare  beea 
long  since,  he  ought  to  act  up  to  the  letter/  or 
the  spirit  of  his  engagement ; — a  debate  e«i- 
tinued  so  long,  and  adjourned  so  often,  that 
the  letter  was  not  written  till  afteK  the  squirt 
had  pronounced  himself  a  perfect  cure.  •  It 
certainly  required  some  skill  and  practice  im 
diplomatic  correspondence  to  explain  why  ht# 
who  had  sighed  and  pined  for  action,  now  finr 
gered  contentedly  in  inactivity ;  a  task  the  monr 
difficult  since  the  writer  could  not,  or  woold 
not,  account  for  this  sudden  indolence. 

Mr.  Conyers  had  insisted  on  his  acceptance  of 
Fury ;  and  the  young  man  had  been  compelled 
to  consent,  rather  than  offend  the  generous  do- 
nor :  but  neither  had  considered  how  the  means 
of  its  subsistence  were  to  be  provided.  What 
did  it  matter  !  The  stable,  the  hay-stack,  and 
the  corn-bin  were  open  to  him  as  long  as  his 
master  should  remain  at  the  Orange  —  and 
was  not  he  a  fixture?     Did  not  honest  dd 
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Ned  tend  him  with  the  greatest  care,  and  dc^ 
ckre,  '^  that  Master  Elton  desarved  un,  far 
nuiidng  UQ  so  gentle,  and  Miss  Mabel  like—* 
widiout  using  the  whip  too  ?^ 

Miss  Mabel  felt  no  peculiar  gratification  in 
bearing  Fury  likened  to  her,  as  she  always 
watched  the  pricking  up  of  his  ears,  and  the 
lashing  of  his  eye,  with  the  laudable  desire 
of  penetrating  his  intentions :  but  her  father 
was  exceedingly  entertained  by  the  comparison, 
aad  even  Edward  smiled, — so  she  smiled  too ; 
md  after  she  had,  by  great  persuasion,  allowed 
hb  master  to  ride  him,  whilst  escorting  her,  and 
had  found  him  quiet  and  tractable,  she  ceased 
to  speak  in  his  disfavour,  and  even  occasionally 
patted  him — when  Edward  stood  beside  her. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

^'  I  NBVSR  saw  a  handsomer  couple,  or  better 
riders,^  exclaimed  the  delighted  sqaire,  as  Ma- 
bel and  Edward  rode  beneath  his  window, 
greeting  him  with  playful  bows  as  thej  passed. 
''  Take  a  long  ride !  I  shall  not  walk  till  after 
dinner." 

^^  Miss  Gonyers  fears  it  may  rain  late  in  the 
day,  and  wishes  to  return  early  for  your 
walk,**  replied  Edward,  checking  his  horse. 

^^  Pshaw  !  rain  ? — no  such  thing  !*"  looking  up 
at  the  sky.  "  The  little  gipsy  is  afraid  of  her 
head-gear ;  the  hat  and  feathers  would  not 
like  a  wetting.  Never  heed,  Mabel ;  you  ride 
so  well,  only  now  and  th.en  looking  frightened, 
that  I  must  present  you  with  new  woman's 
furniture.  She  really  does  you  credit,  Ed- 
ward : — I  believe  now  that  you  may  teach  4ier 
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anything.'*  Then  beckoning  him  to  come 
nearer,  he  added  in  a  lower  tone,  '*  Don't 
let  her  get  wet :  her  poor  mother  died  of  con- 
sumption, some  say ;  and  Horton  thinks  her 
delicate.*' 

"  Do  not  fear,  sir ;  I  would  guard  her  with 
my  life.  But  if  you  think  rain  likely,  we  had 
better  not  go  far, — habitations  not  being  as 
plentiful  as  corn-fields  hereabouts." 

**  It  will  not  rain  these  four  hours :  so  be 
offr 

*^  You  have  brought  me  a  new  road,  and  I 
do  not  know  where  I  am,  or  in  what  direction 
lies  the  Orange,"  remarked  Edward,  looking 
up,  and  round,  instead  of  into  the  face  of  bis 
companion,  which  had  been  his  occupation  for 
some  time  past. 

*^  Lost !  quite  lost ! — so  you  must  submit  to 
my  guidance,  for  once,  instead  of  my  always 
lubmitting  to  yours.  We  are  going  to  enter 
Aatdl  Park,  and  you  must  look  round  and 
admire,  as  all  do,  and  have  done  for  centuries." 

**  And  the  Orange,  where  is  that  ?"  he  in- 
<|Qired«  looking  up,  rather  than  round. 
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The  Grange  1 — oh,  that  is  a  good  aeten 
miles  off!  Are  you  weary  of  your  horse^  or 
your  compaoion,  that  you  look  so  troubled  at 
my  answer  ?^ 

*^  Fury  is  in  high  favour  still ; — ^and  need 
I  plead  to  the  last  charge  ?**" 

*^  Oh  no !  certainly  not,  since  you  do  not 
wish  it,**  she  said  a  little  hurriedly,  stoc^ng 
to  adjust  her  habit. 

**  Then  you  acquit  me  of  wearying^  or  being 
weary  ?" 

^^  Old  Ned  says  you  are  always  asking  odd 
questions  about  everything,**^  she  replied,  with- 
out raising  her  head. 

^^  Old  Ned  says  a  great  many  strange  things ; 
remember,  he  compared  you  to  Fury :  butl 
must  ask  another  question,  in  despite  of  him* 
Are  we  pursuing  the  nearest  road  to  the 
Grange  ?^ 

**  I  believe  so." 

^^  Then  what  think  you  of  a  canter  on  this 
rare  piece  of  level  road  ?^ 

'^  Certainly  r  striking  her  horse  with  the 
whip. 
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A  few  minutes  brought  them  to  a  handsome 
lodge,  with  everything  about  it  in  the  most 
perfect  order;  the  old  woman  who  opened 
the  gate  looking  like  some  venerable  domestic? 
of  a  kind  master  who  had  thus  provided  for 
her  comfort. 

^^  You  think  my  conduct  strange ;  but  the 
riddle  is  soon  read :  I  anticipate  a  thunder* 
storm.  Had  you  not  better  rest  in  the  lodge 
till  it  shall  have  passed  ?  There  is  a  shed  for 
the  horses.^ 

'*  Then  you  really  believe  that  I  have  an 
overweening  care  for  my  feathers,^^  she  replied, 
a  little  reproachfully. 

**  Indeed,  I  do  not !  It  is  I  who  fear  lest 
you  should  get  wet." 

^^  Let  us  ride  on,  then  ;  it  will  scarcely  rain 
yet;  and  there  is  a  farm-house  outside  the 
other  lodge,  where  it  would  better  please  my 
father  that  we  should  rest.^ 

**  Why  so  ?""  he  inquired,  as  they  rode  on 
through  the  park. 

**  Because  my  father  and  Mr.  Astell  are  not 
on  visiting  terms.'' 
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Yet  you  ride  through  his  park.''* 
It  is  a  public  road/^ 

^^  That  is  a  pity,  and  a  detriment  to  such  a 
beautiful  place,  where  art  seems  to  have  com* 
bined  with  nature  to  produce  perfection.     But 
perhaps  it  does  not  pass  near  the  house/' 
Very  close,  I  am  sorry  to  say.*^ 
Why  sorry  ?** 

I  scarcely  know,  for  I  like  to  look  upon 
the  old  house ;  but  I  believe  I  am  sorry  lest 
it  should  annoy  Mr.  Astell.^ 

"  Then  you  know  him  ?" 

"  I  have  never  even  seen  him." 

**  You  are  very  philanthropic,  to  grieve  for 
the  annoyance  of  one  whom  you  have  never 
seen.  If  you  feel  thus  for  a  stranger,  what 
may  not  your  friends  hope  ?^ 

*^  I  have  not  seen  Mr.  Astell,  certainly ;  but 
I  have  heard  many  speak  of  him.  The  poor 
seldom  name  him  without  a  blessing ;  and  the 
village  of  Astell  is  a  striking  contrast  to  that 
of  Ranford.  At  the  first,  order  rules ;  at  the 
last,  disorder.**^ 

"  Why  not  visit  then  ?  He  must  be  your 
nearest  neighbour.^ 
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^^  I  know  no  other  reason  than  disinclina- 
UoD.  Mr.  Astell  is  the  only  person,  except- 
ing poachers  or  fox-killers,  of  whom  my  fa- 
ther thinks  or  speaks  with  unfriendly  feelings ; 
and  I  hare  heard  that  he  assisted  those  who 
contended  for  a  right  of  way  through  Astell 
Park  :  but  this  happened  before  I  was  born.*" 

^*  That  is  the  reason,  then,  that  you  would 
not  enter  the  lodge:  but  you  do  not  mind 
riding  through  the  park." 

<'  I  would  not  turn  from  the  public  road, 
and  should  have  felt  some  delicacy  in  riding 
there,  considering  the  share  my  father  had  had 
in  throwing  it  open  to  the  public,  had  Mr. 
Astell  not  sent  a  polite  message  begging  none 
oi  the  family  to  refrain  on  that  account.  I 
pass  through  but  seldom,  and  my  father  never ; 
though,  I  believe,  in  return  he  grants  Mr. 
Astell  permission  to  send  carts  through  some 
of  his  fields.  I  once  heard  that  there  had  been 
other  disputed  points  which  had  increased  the 
unfriendly  feeling  between  them." 

**  You  do  not  know  what  first  caused  dis- 
fcnsion?^ 
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*^  I  do  not ;  unless  the  tale  of  an  old  woman  ' 
in    the  village  is  correct,    that  he  too    had  ^ 
loved  my  mother,  before  he  became  possessed ' 
of  Astell  Court.'* 

"  Was  your  mother  very  beautiful  .^  'j 

"  So  I  have  always  heard." 

"  And  you  are  like  her  ?*'  inquired  Edward 
eagerly,  thinking  of  the  portrait  at  Beaiichamp, 
to  which  he  still  sometimes  fancied  she  bore  a  ' 
resemblance. 

^*  What  a  many  questions  you  ask !  as  I 
was  told  the  other  day,  when,  with  more  Beat, 
I  fear,  than  wisdom,  I  was  trying  to  settle  m 
dispute  concerning  the  rightful  possession  of 
a  top.** 

*'  I  admit  the  charge ;  but  bear  with  rae 
this  once.     Do  you  resemble  your  mother?'' 

**  Some  say  so." 

"  Have  you  no  portrait  of  Mrs.  Conyers  ?^ 

"  None.     She  never  had  her  likeness  taketo^'^ 
— But  why  do  you  question  me  so  eagerly? 
You  could  not  have  known  my  mother,  who^' 
died  a  few  months  after  my  birth.* 

**  You  may  fairly  ask ;  but  my  answer  wlH 


scairody  aasure  you  of  my  sanity.  I  was  once 
sa.fssciiuUed  with  a  mere  portrait,  as  to  have 
it  .ever. before  m%  sleeping  or  awake.  Evea 
DOW  I  cannot  banish  the  belief  that  the  ori-4 
gioal  did  not  die  broken-hearted,  as  they  said, 
but  that  she  will  influence  my  future  fate. 
You  resemble  the  portrait  when  animated ;  but 
when  silent,  the  expression  is  so  different,  that 
I  scarcely  remark  a  similitude  of  feature:  it 
was  this  resemblance  which  induced  my  ques- 
tions^ Will  you  not  pardon  the  impertinence, 
connected,  as  you  are  in  my  mind,  with  that 
beautiful  portrait  ?^ 

^^  You  wish  to  enlist  my  vanity  on  the 
side  of  your  imagination,^  she  said  with  a 
heightened  colour.  ^^  It  could  not  have  been 
my  mother;  and  I  know  nothing  but  your 
roaming  the  world  like  the  knights  errant  of 
the  olden  times  in  search  of  the  original, — some 
captife  princess,  doubtless/^ 

*^  Do  not  send  me  from  you  for  my  folly  1 
Rather  let  me  believe  you  the  original — the 
lovely  one  who  is  to  influence  my  destiny.* 

,4^ind,4§sb. of  lightning  startled  her  horse 
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before  Mabel  could  reply — the  thunder  rolled 
in  the  distanoei  and  a  large  rain-drop  fell  on 
the  upturned  brow  of  the  young  man  as  be 
gazed  on  the  heavy  sky. 

"  There  is  no  time  to  lose — the  clouds  will 
pour  down  their  torrents  in  less  than  five  mi- 
nutes;" and  Edward,  seizing  the  rein  of  her 
horse,  which  was  curveting  at  the  lightning, 
forced  it  into  a  gallop.  '^  Keep  your  hand 
down,  and  a  firm  seat.  Now  to  show  your 
horsemanship  !^  he  added  as  the  lightning  flasb^ 
ed  before  her  face,  and  the  thunder  rolled  above 
her  head  with  a  thousand  echoes,  her  steed 
bounding  and  starting  at  every  flash  and 
roll. 

^'  Had  I  not  been  so  interested  in  our  sub- 
ject, I  should  have  marked  the  clouds,  and 
better  provided  for  your  safety.  Do  not 
slacken  your  speed  or  raise  your  hand;  the 
rain  will  be  here  in  a  few  moments,  and  widi 
this  lightning  you  must  not  shelter  under  a 
tree. — And  this  owing  to  my  folly  T  he  mus- 
tered, as  he  rode  on  by  her  side,  keeping  his 
eye  on  her  starting  hors^,  ready  to  seiae  the 
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rein  again,  should  he  see  the  slightest  oc- 
casion, though  the  former  character  of  Fury 
made  him  loath  to  do  so  without  absolute 
Deed. 

Mabel  seemed  much  less  alarmed  than  he 
could  have  expected  ;  and  though  she  was  very 
pale,  her  sweet  voice  reassured  him. 

^'  Do  not  fear  for  me ;  I  do  not  fear  for  my- 
sdf  when  you  are  near.** 

He  felt  that  she  confided  in  him :— >he  would 
not  have  yielded  that  conviction  for  all  the 
world  could  give. 

The  lightning  flashed  more  brightly— the 
thunder,  with  its  quick  sudden  crashes  and 
hollow  rolling,  followed  more  closely,  and  her 
horse  every  moment  became  less  manageable ; 
whilst  Fury,  who  had  hitherto  conducted  him- 
self admirably,  showed  symptoms  of  rebellion 
as  the  vivid  light  shot  across  his  eye-balls. 
Still  Edward  Elton  kept  up  the  speed  of  both, 
and  an  exdamation  of  thankfulness  burst  from 
his  lips^  as  a  sudden  turn  in  the  road  placed 
Astdl  Coin-t  before  him,  in  all  the  grandeur  of 
the  past,  and  the  order  of  the  present. 
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It  was  a  beautiful  specimen  of  the  architec- 
ture of  the  time  of  James  the  First ;  but 
though  the  hue  of  the  grey  stone  was  softened 
and  harmonised  by  age,  there  was  not  one 
symptom  of  decay  ; — nor,  like  the  Grange,  did 
it  show  how  families  had  increased,  and  wealth 
diminished.  There  were  no  ill- proportioned 
excrescences  to  shock  the  critical :  if  the  house 
had  been  added  to  since  its  erection, — which, 
from  its  arrangement,  appeared  improbable,— 
those  additions  had  been  in  the  same  style, 
and  formed  no  dissight.  The  park,  the  lawn, 
the  house,  were  in  perfect  keeping.  An  ele- 
gant iron  railing  defended  the  beautiful  shrubs 
on  the  lawn  (some  in  their  full  spring  bloom 
and  loveliness,  flinging  their  fragrance  fai^ 
around,)  from  the  incursion  of  the  deer ;  wfail^ 
superb  bronze  gates  at  each  extremity  ad- 
mitted visitors. 

Edward^s  quick  glance  saw  much  of  this  ih 
an  instant,  and,  ever  ready  for  action  And 
prompt  in  his  measures,  he  decided  at  once 
on  placing  Mabel  in  safety  beneath  the  pro- 
jecting porch,    urged   to  greater  decisdon  by 
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the  iDcreasiog  unruliness  of  her  horse,  and  the 
large  drops  that  began  to  fall.  One  of  the 
bronze  gates  stood  open  as  though  to  invite 
their  entrance:  and  he  did  not  consider  the 
standing  of  a  gentleman,  probably  Mr.  Astell, 
at  a  window,  as  any  bar  to  his  project. 

'^  Be  not  alarmed  !  another  minute  will  place 
you  in  safety  within  the  porch,"  he  said, 
springing  from  his  own  horse,  seizing  the  rein 
of  hers,  which  was  now  plunging  violently,  and 
dragging  him  on  by  main  force  towards  the 
house. 

"  Not  there !  —  my  father  may  not  like 
it-" 

''  Let  the  fault  be  mine-— this  is  no  time  to 
bedtate  ;^  and  before  she  could  reply,  he  had 
lifted  her  from  the  saddle  and  borne  her 
within  the  porch. 

A  flash — so  full,  so  vivid,  that  it  gleamed 
as  the  flaring  of  torches  into  the  dark  porch, 
showing  the  pale  face  of  Mabel  to  her  pre* 
server,  and  dazzling  the  sight,  lit  up  the  hea* 
yens  for  a  moment,  making  the  sky  like  a 
y^uU  of  flame.     There  was    a   strange  aqd 
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rushing  sound,  as  of  a  mighty  rocket  passing 
through  the  air — a  cry  of  pain^-and  then  a 
heavy  fall,  whilst  the  thunder  crashed  and 
rolled.  Ere  the  light  had  died  away,  the 
clouds  poured  down  their  torrents,  as  though 
the  bounds  of  nature  had  been  burst,  and 
some  airy  sea  was  dashing  down  upon  the 
earth.  The  smoke  rose  up  from  the  ground 
like  a  mist ;  but  through  it  could  be  seen, 
stretched  on  the  velvet  lawn,  torn  with  its 
struggles  in  the  death-pang,  the  horse  from 
which  Mabel  had  been  snatched — the  lately 
flashing  eye  now  glazed,  the  lately  bounding 
limb  now  motionless. 

Mabel's  head  sank  unconsciously  on  the 
shoulder  of  her  preserver  as  she  understood 
her  deliverance,  and  murmured  her  gratitude 
to  him  and  to  her  God  ;  whilst  earth  held  not 
happier  heart  than  Edward  Mton's,  as  he 
pressed  the  cold  hand  placed  in  his  to  tell  hfr 
thanks,  better  than  her  faltering  words. 

*^  Pray  come  into  the  houae,^  urged  some 
one  beside  them,. whose  first  address  had  bera 
unheeded. 
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*^  I  shall  be  obliged  to  you,  for  I  fear  Miss 
Conyers  is  fainting,^  replied  Edward  to  the 
kind  entreaty  of  the  owner  of  the  mansion,  a 
tall  thin  man,  slightly  bowed,  with  a  high  fore- 
head, and  features  impressed  with  intellect  and 
benevolence. 

^^  I  am  better  now— not  faint,^'  said  Mabel, 
withdrawing  from  the  support  of  her  pre- 
server with  a  conscious  blush,  though  her  fal- 
tering step  was  a  proof  that  the  support  had 
not  been  unrequired. 

The  porch  had  been  so  dark,  and  Mabel's 
face  so  completely  turned  away,  that  Mr. 
Astell  had  no  idea  to  whom  he  was  giving 
shelter,  till  she  entered  the  library,  when  his 
sudden  start  and  changing  cheek  proved  his 
instant  recognition : — years  had  not  effaced  the 
sufferings  of  his  youth. 

*^  Miss  Conyers  !  I  cannot  be  mistaken  ; — 
there  are  your  mother's  brow  and  eye,  and 
her  angel  smile.^ 

Tears  dimmed  his  eyes  as  he  looked  into 
her  pale  face,  and  his  hand  shook  as  he  led  her 
to  her  seat.     For  a  few  moments  neither  spoke ; 
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•—a  doud  came  over  the  gaaer^s  brow«— hit 
features  wore  a  saddened  exfMvssioQ*— the  past 
came  up  before  him.  His  guests  respected 
his  sorrow  and  were  silent ;  aud^  after  a  time, 
recovering  from  his  reverie,  he  ruled  himself 
to  play  the  host. 

'*  Pardon  me,  Miss  Conyers,  for  this  inat- 
tention— this  forgetfulness ;  it  should  not  have 
been,  but  I  had  never  hoped  to  see  her  child  ^ 
beneath  my  roof,  looking  so  like  her  too  when 
we  first  met.     I  fear   I  may  not  believe  that 
you  came   voluntarily  to  cheer  an  old  man^a 
desolation;  but  if  I  must  thank  the  storm  for 
your   presence,  I   will  still  bid  you  welconUL: 
May  I  not  hope  that  Mabel  Duncombe^s  child 
will  regard  me  as  a  friend  ?^'  taking  her  band 
kindly   within   his.     *^  You    are   silent !     Do 
not  think  I  am  at  enmity  with  Philip  Conye^:. ' 
that  has  long  since  passed  away.     I  would  haM.: 
you  look  upon  me  as  a  second  father :  1  loi«ed^^< 
your  mother — will  not  her  child  r^;ard  mm  m.-  > 
a  friend.^    Will  she  not  sometimet  cMM  ali4..«' 
see  Hae  ?***  -^-'j 

The  tears  stood  in  Mabel^t  Vfm%  Imt  ittt^i 


tkoughl  >li6w  )mun1  it  wai  to  be  {larted  from- 
thoie  we  love — aad  harder  still  to  love,  and' 
QDl  beloved  agaio. 

f^V  wiH— I  do  regard  you  as  a  friend  ;*  and^ 
Wilh  my  father's  leave,  will  see  you  often.** 

"  Your  father  V^  he  exclaimed  abruptly ; 
then  checking  himself,  added  more  calmly : 
*^yes:  he  has  a  right  to  your  love  and  duty. 
lUl'ihim  that  he  who  loved  Mabel  Duncdmbe,  - 
aad.eaw  her  given  to  another,  pleads  to  him 
foftlhe  visits  of  her  child.  He  cannot — will 
notvefuse.** 

-^>I  hope  not,^^  she  said;   but   she    spoke 
dodbtingly. 
^♦*  And  you  wiU  plead  for  my  wishes  ?*^ 
l^^'Iddeed  I  will ;  they  are  my  own.'* 
•^^IThank  you !  your  mother,  were  she  living, 
wottU  wish  it  should  be  so.     I  am  but  a  neg- 
kaiftil  beet,  or  I  should  have  ordered  refresh- 
mttMi  and  welcomed  your  companion,  to  whom 
yon  ave  sp  much  indebted.     It  was  a  fearful 
«ghl»  ibftl  falling  bolt !    Will  you  introduce  < 
me.  Miss  Conyers?    We  are  old  friends  al- 
fei%,Mte  %4iMi  Willi  a  smile. 
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^^  Mr.  Elton,"^  said  Mabel,  blushing  as  she 
named  him. 

The  young  man  advanced  from  the  window 
to  which  he  had  delicately  turned  during  the 
late  conversation. 

Mr.  Astell  started  back  in  greater  agitation 
than  when  he  had  looked  on  Mabel. 

^*  The  very  same !  though  years  have  passed 
— and  yet  not  quite  the  same,^  he  murmured, 
whilst  his  guests  looked  on  him  in  surprise. 

**  Who  are  you  that  stand  before  me,  as  of 
old,  young  and  full  of  strength,  whilst  I  am 
worn  and  weary  ?  Tell  me  quickly  !**  he  ex^ 
claimed,  going  close  up  to  Edward,  and  look* 
ing  keenly  into  his  face. 

*^  My  name  is  Edward  Elton,  sir.^' 

Mr.  Astell  shook  his  head  with  a  mournful 
look,  and  turned  away. 

^^  I  knew  not  that  the  past  could  have  so  un- 
manned me,  as  to  make  me  think  the  grave  bad 
given  up  its  dead.  No !  no !  all  I  loved  are 
in  the  tomb— they  live  but  in  my  memory  V* 
Then  mastering  his  emotion,  he  again  ad- 
vanced to  the  young  man  with  an  extended 
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hand.  ^  I  beg  your  pardon  for  this  strange  re- 
ception.  Your  likeness  to  one  I  highly  regard- 
ed, now  long  since  dead,  must  plead  as  my  ex- 
cuse ;  and  were  it  only  for  that  likeness,  and  the 
service  you  have  this  day  done  to  Mabel  Con- 
yers,  you  must  look  upon  me  as  a  friend ;  and 
tax  my  friendship,  should  you  want  its  aid.^ 

£dward  thanked  him  warmly,  though  with 
no  idea  of  ever  availing  himself  of  his  offer ; 
and  refreshments  being  ordered,  Mr.  Astell 
played  the  polite  and  hospitable  host. 

'The  storm  having  ceased,  Edward  proposed 
sending  to  the  Orange  for  the  carriage  to  con- 
v^-Miss  Conyers  home,  but  Mr.  AstelFs  had 
long  since  been  ordered  to  be  in  readiness ;  and 
though. Mabel,  with  some  of  her  former  awe 
of  her'iather,  feared  his  disapproval,  she  could 
not  bring  herself  to  decline  an  offer  so  kindly 
made.  In-  her  embarrassment  she  looked  to 
Edward,  ImtIio  settled  the  point  at  once,  by 
accepting  t&fe  ^proffered  carriage,  saying,  that 
at  Mr.  Conyers  had  committed  her  to  his  care, 
the  was  bound  to  arrange  for  her  safe  return. 
<  Mr.  Astell  tmiled  as  he  saw  her  appealing 
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look,  and  heard  his  reply  ;  and  the  young  man 
coloured  at  the  smile,  sad  as  it  was. 

^^  Remember  your  promise  to  plead  my 
wishes  to  your  father,^  said  Mr.  Astell,  as  be 
handed  his  fair  guest  to  the  carriage. 

"  I  will  not  forget. "^ 

^^  Then  I  shall  see  you  again  soon.^ 

^^  I  hope  so  i^  and  the  carriage  drove  on, 
leaving  Edward  to  mount  Fury,  who,  when 
deserted  by  his  master,  had  with  laudable  sa* 
gacity  discovered  the  way  to  the  stables^  where 
he  had  been  well  taken  care  of. 

'^  The  young  fancy  life  perpetual  sunshine. 
Not  sol  there  are  storms — destroying — de- 
vastating— as  that  which  has  passed.  There  are 
faithless  friends,  and  other  perils  in  our  paths. 
You  tread  on  flowers  now — should  these  fade^ 
or  your  path  become  rough,  apply  to  me{  I 
may  bid  the  flowers  rebloom — may  smooth  the 
rugged  path.     Come  boldly.    Now  farewdl  l\ 

Before  Edward  could  reply  to  this  singular 
address,  Mr.  Astell  had  re-entered  the  hoii$e;. 
aud  the  young  man,  mounting  his  impatietit 
horse,  was  in  a  few  minutes  riding  by  the  side: 
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of  the  carriage,  and  talking  to  Mabel,  each 
vying  with  the  other  in  praise  of  Mr.  Astell, 
lauding  his  kindness,  his  talents,  his  elegant 
manners,  his  varied  information,  shown  in  his 
remarks  on  the  treasures  of  his  library. 

The  squire  had  been  very  anxious 'and  fid- 
getty  for  his  daughter's  safe  return,  (the  light- 
ning having  shivered  a  tree  in  the  park,) 
though  the  remembrance  that  Edward  was 
with  her  had  checked  his  alarm ;  and,  in  his 
joy  at  her  providential  escape,  he  was  far  less 
annoyed  than  Mabel  had  expected  on  learn- 
ing where  she  had  taken  shelter ;  nay,  he  ap- 
proved of  the  whole  of  young  Elton's  conduct, 
who  took  the  blame  upon  himself:  and  on 
hearing  Mr.  Astell's  message,  promised  that 
she  should  call  upon  him  occasionally.  The 
siroi^st  symptoms  of  his  former  unfriendly 
feelings  not  being  quite  subdued,  were  the 
greatness  of  his  donation  to  the  servants  ac- 
companying the  carriage,  and  his  sudden  order 
to  Mabel  during  the  evening  to  send  Mr.  As- 
stell  some  rare  Indian  sweatmeats,  the  pre- 
sent of  a  didiaiit  rdative,  whom  he  had  once 
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assisted.  From  those  he  liked,  the  squire  took 
as  frankly  as  he  gave ;  from  those  he  did  not 
like»  he  could  ill  endure  accepting  a  favotnr; 
or,  if  compelled  to  do  so,  his  first  thought  was 
to  repay  it  fourfold. 

"  What  service  will  you  do  me  next  ?^  said 
Mr.  Conyers  grasping  the  young  man's  hand. 
''  Think  if  I  had  lost  Mabel !  I  should 
have  been  a  blighted  tree  indeed ! — no  one  to 
smile  on  me — no  one  to  nurse  me,  for  I  may 
not  have  another  diild  alive  ;^  and  the  squire 
grew  sad  at  the  thought,  for  he  had  learnt, 
during  his  illness,  the  value  of  the  tender 
cares  of  love ;  the  touching  beauty  of  the  smile 
of  affection.  He  had  felt  there  are  words,  and 
looks,  too  precious  for  the  mines  of  earth  to 
purchase;  he  had  begun  to  feel  the  spell  of 
home,  how  its  gentle  ties  can  be  as  bonds 
upon  the  soul — as  fetters  on  the  heart,  too 
soft  to  gal],  too  strong  to  burst  He  felt 
as  he  had  never  felt  since  his  wife^s  death, 
and  scarcely  then;  for,  though  not  of  keen 
penetration,  he  had  understood  there  was 
little  sympathy  between  them  •"—  a  mist  be* 
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fore  the  sunshine   of  her  love.      He  loaded 
her  with  gifts — he  would  have  yielded  her  his 
favourite  hunter  (what  he  prized  most,  next 
to  herself,)  had  she  desired  it:  he  absolutely 
sent  to  Paris  to  procure  her  ornaments,  though 
blaming  himself  the  while  as  a  bad  patriot, 
and  she  received  all  with  smiles  and  gentle 
thanks ;  and  yet  he  had  a  fancy,  though  he 
knew  not  on  what  grounded,  that  she  was  not 
happy,  and  that  she  loved  him  not  as  he  loved 
her.     She  never  thwarted  him — he  sometimes 
wished  she  had — ^his  will  was  ever  her  law: 
but  then  she  was  so  silent,  and  so  quiet ;  and, 
except  with  regard  to  her  children,  appeared  to 
have  no  desire — to  take  no  interest — and  her 
smile  was  sad,  even  when  she  looked  on  them. 
He  did  not  comprehend  the  symptoms  of  a 
breaking  heart — of  a  gentle,  loving  being  sink- 
ing unresistingly  beneath  its  sorrow — withering 
—dying — as  the  tender  woodbine  torn  from  the 
trunk  to  whiph  it  clung. 

The  squire  was  a  man  ruled  by  habits  ra- 
ther than  ioipressions — little  subject  to  sud- 
den impulses ;  and,  though  one  of  the  kindest 
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of  human  beings^  not  formed 'to  "be  the  lic- 
tim  of  a  lasting  sorrow.      He  disliked  new 
things,  unless  they  harmonised  with  his  otd 
customs;   but  these  new  things  once  become 
old,  were  firmly  established  in  his  favour.     He 
felt  much  more  for  the  loss  of  his  wife  than 
many  had  imagined  possible,  but  habit  and 
hunting  soon  reconciled  him   to  the  change; 
Many  years  had  elapsed  since  his  home  had 
been  endeared  to  him  by  the  smiles  of  affection ; 
but  it  still  possessed   powerful  attractions  in 
his  eyes,  from  having  been  the  abode  of  his 
ancestors  for  centuries,  and  his  own  since  h» 
birth,  to  say   nothing  of  its  excellent  cdlar, 
stables,  and  kennel.     Shunning  female  society 
since  the  death  of  Mrs.  Conyers;  having  no' 
relatives  residing  near ;  holding  book-learning 
in  no  great  repute ;  with  an  active  body  and  ' 
indolent   mind,    hunting   became   a  habit *^a^ 
necessary  excitement ;  and,  yielding  to  the  opi-  " 
nions  of  his  time  amongst  country  squires,  he 
rated  a  man's  strength,  wisdom,  and  good  fel- 
lowship, according  to  the  quantity  of  wine  he '^ 
could  drink  without  dropping  from  his  chair.' ^ 
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This  yielding  was,  particularly  in  the  first  in- 
3tance»  rather  what  be  con8id^:ed  a  good-na* 
tured  compliance  with  the  wishes  of  others, 
qr  from  the  necessity  of  showing  his  hospita- 
lity as-hosty  than  from  inclination ;  but  a  short 
time  inured  him  to.  the  sight  of  an  immortal 
being  depriving  himself  of  reason — his  noblest 
gift,  his  highest  distincticm— with  a  want  of 
ftdf-control  not  equalled  by  the  brute  with 
only  instinct  for  his  guidance.     He  not  only 
learned  to  look  on  this  sinking  to  a  level  with 
the  brute,  in  others,  without  disgust,  but  to 
practise  the  same,  himself,  when  tempted  by  a 
carouse;    and  to  speak  of  it   with  a  levity 
which,  in  the  present  day,  would  shock  even 
those  who  shun  not  the  debasing  sin  as  they 
should;  but  his  late  accident,  and  long  con- 
finement, bad  awakened  more  serious  and  de- 
sirable thoughts.    Withdrawn  from  the  vortex 
of  evil  habit ;  not  subject  to  the  solicitations  of 
his  riotous  companions ;  tended  and  watched 
over  by  his  gentle  child,  who  had  been  taught 
to  know  the  corruption  of  man^s  natural  heart, 
(though  only  judging  severely  of  herself,)  and 
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conversing  with  Edward  Elton^  for  whom  his 
affection  and  esteem  continued  to  increase,  and 
who,  however  the  prid«  and  presumption  of 
youth  and  a  high  spirit  might  sometimes  lead 
him  into  error,  usually  judged  acts  by  the 
word  of  Ood'-^not  by  the  wills  of  men ;  the 
squire  began  to  acquire  a  better  knowledge 
of  his  duties  to  his  Creator  and  his  brother 
man  ;  and  when  sufficiently  recovered  to  kneel 
beside  his  child  and  his  young  guest  in  the 
simple  village  church,  his  prayers  were  cba» 
ractered  by  a  fervour  and  humility  whidi  they 
had  not  before  possessed.     No  longer  a  form 
of  words  carelessly  uttered,  they  were  the  o\iU 
pouring  of  a  heart  that,  brought  to  consider  the 
error  of  its  ways  by  a  providential  escape  from 
sudden  death,  and  subdued  by  suffering,  turned 
to  its  Maker  and  its  Saviour  with  a  faith  and 
lowliness  which  it  had  never  felt  before.     Kind, 
generous,  and  honourable,  the  squire  bad  long 
received  the  praise  of  man  ;  but  in  self-know- 
ledge, and  self-denial,  he  had  been  lamentaUy 
deficient.     His  had  been  hitherto  a  darictfbed 
mind,  but  a  better  light  was  dawning  on  it: 
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time  was  to  show  if  the  Sun  of  Righteousness 
would  shine  upon  him  in  his  noonday  glory. 
He  began  to  think  with  regret  and  disgust  of 
the  riotous  revds  in  which  he  had  once  borne 
a  part;  and  to  more  than  suspect  that  as  the 
master  of  a  household,  and  the  possessor  of 
property,  it  was  his  duty  to  look  to  the  morals 
and  the  comforts  of  his  dependants.  These 
convictions  were,  as  yet,  but  faintly  imprinted 
on  his  mind ;  for,  as  we  have  said,  he  was  not 
a  man  of  sudden  impulses:  but  they  were 
deepening  as  time  rolled  on.  He  was  becoming 
an  altered  person ;  changed  in  his  principle  of 
action— -unchanged  in  many  of  his  tastes.  The 
days  were  not  long  in  the  society  of  Mabel 
and  Edward,  though  the  hunting  was  over — 
the  shooting  not  commenced ;  and  when  a  \eU 
tor  arrived  from  Mr.  Durnsford  announcing  a 
^leedy  visits  he  received  the  intelligence,  and 
repeated  it  to  his  daughter,  with  an  indifference 
strongly  opposed  to  the  pleasure  with  which 
such  an  announcement  had  hitherto  been  heard. 
His  home  did  not  now  require  Mr.  Durnsford's 
presence  to  make  it  pleasant. 
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And  how  did  Mabel  receive  the  news? 
With  the  remark :  "  Mr.  Durnsford  was  very 
kind,  and  cured  me  of  some  of  my  fears.^ 

How  did  Edward  Elton  hear  of  the  visit? 
With  a  slight  start — and  the  question :  "  Who* 
is  Mr.  Durnsford  ?** 

*^  An  old  friend  of  mine,  who  gave  Mabel 
good  advice  about  ruling  horses  and  dogs.  I 
have  no  doubt  you  will  like  him,^  replied  the 
squire. 

^'  As  the  friend  of  yourself,  and  Miss  Con- 
yers,  I  shall  be  sure  to  do  so,'^  said  the  young 
man  with  a  cleared-up  brow. 
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It  was  a  lovely  day  in  June  when  Mr.  Con- 
yers,  now  quite  recovered,  entered  the  draw- 
ing-room  where  Mabel  sat  at  her  embroidery, 
with  Edward  at  a  little  distance,  sometimes 
reading  Milton,  sometimes  pointing  out  the 
beauties  of  the  author  to  his  attentive  listener, 
sometimes  looking  at  the  fair  girl  in  silence, 
and  bending  towards  her  to  catch  the  tones  of 
her  low,  sweet  voice. 

**  1  have  been  consulting  the  mason  about 

repairing  the  lodge  as  you  suggested,  and  he 

thinks  it  will  answer  admirably.     You  are  a 

treasure,  Edward  !   I  wonder  how  we  got  on 

without  you  !     Indeed,   I  can  scarcely  fancy 

there  was  a  time  when  you  were  not  here,  I 

am  so  accustomed  to  regard  you  as  a  fixture. 

Would  that  you  were  my  son  !^ 
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"  Would  that  I  were  I"  replied  the  young 
man  with  a  start  of  pleasure. 

"  Thank  you  for  the  wish,  my  boy ;  you 
must  consider  me  as  a  parent,  then  !"*  exclaimed 
the  gratified  squire,  laying  his  hand  on  his 
shoulder;  in  semblance,  or  in  reality,  per- 
fectly unconscious  of  any  plan  by  which  this 
might  be  accomplished.  *^  Poor  Philip  !""  con- 
tinued the  squire  with  a  sigh,  ^^  I  wish  be 
had  never  left  me,  or  that  he  would  return  like 
you.  He  is  long  in  coming,  and  I  pine  now 
as  I  never  pined  before  to  hold  him  in  my 
arms — to  lay  my  blessing  on  his  head.  I  used 
to  think  the  blame  all  his ;  but  lately  I  have 
feared  that  I  was  quick,  and  rash ;  I  should 
have  been  more  indulgent  to  his  youth,  the 
wilfulness  of  a  mere  boy,  whom,  it  may  be, 
I  had  let  run  too  wild.  I  fear  that  I  have 
neither  ruled  myself,  nor  othersy  as  I  should 
have  done;  but  the  bold  and  the  strong  do 
not  think  how  soon  death  may  come — do  not 
Hke  to  own  themselves  weak  and  erring.  They 
are  hardened  when  they  should  be  grateful, 
you  must  teach  me  better,  Mabd:  speak  to 
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me  of  my  good  Bister,  who  would  fain  have 
made  me  as  herself.  I  used  to  laugh  at  her 
fancies,  as  I  called  them ;  hut  a  sick  bed  teaches 
other  lessons.  Bless  you,  Mabel  !^  kissing  his 
daughter^a  brow,  who  had  risen  and  passed  her 
arm  round  his  neck.  *^  Oh  that  my  boy  were 
here  to  share  the  blesssingi  Sometimes  the 
thought  will  cross  me  that  he  will  come,  but 
not  till  I  am  gone  If  so,  tell  him  I  blessr^I 
pardon  him!  and,  if  I  have  erred,  he  moat 
forgive  me.  I  have  my  misgivings,  though 
Dumi^rd  would  not  say  I  had  been  harsh.  I 
never  guesaed  he  would  have  taken  me  at  my 
word.  Mind,  Mabel,  that  I  leave  my  blessing 
for  him.'' 

**  Leave  it  ?     Oh  no,  give  it  !*" 

**  I  pray  it  may  be  so !  but  I  have  no  right 
to  expect  it,  and  have  strong  forebodings.^ 

**  The  lingering  eflects  of  your  late  illness,'' 
said  Edward,  taking  his  hand. 

*'  It  may  be  so,*^  replied  the  squire  more 
gaily,  recovering  from  a  mood  so  unusual  to 
him;  ^'  Away  with  you,  girl !  you  will  choke 
me,^  he  continued,  putting  the  clinging  Mabel 
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gently  from  him.  *^  Away  with  you^.  I  sajT;^ 
I  promised  Martha  Wilford  that  you.. should: 
go  and  see  her/^ 

*.*  Martha  Wilford !     If  you  have  been  talk- 
ing^  with. her,  no. wonder  at  forebodings  !    But . 
surely  she  has  no. wish  for  my  presence:  I  am, 
no  .favourite  of  hers.*" 

*^  She  came  out  as  I  passed  her  gate,  re^ 
marking  in  her  usual  ungracious  tone,  that  she 
had  been  ill — as  she  had  heard  I  had  beeDji, 
and  bade  me  take  care,  for  death  came  when, 
none  thought  of  his  coming;  and  then  shct 
added,  with  her  awful  manner,  that  you  must 
go  down  to  see  her,  for  that  she  had  vowed, 
never  to  sit  down  within  the  Grange,  till  my^ . 
boy  came  back.^ 

^  I  hope  you  did  not  promise  I  should  go,** 
observed  Mabel  discomposed. 

^  As  an  old  servant,  I  did  not  like  to  deny 
her;  and  she  is  an  awful  person  to  gaipsajA 
You  are  not  afraid,  Mabel  f^ 

'<  Not  afraid,*"  said  Mabel  with  a  heightened 
colour;  ^'  but  there  is  a  something  so  Strang^., 
about  her,  and   the  villagers  tell   such  wil^f 
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tafes,  and  she  frowned  so  on  me  the  only  titne'^ 
I  eirer  saw  her,  that  I  would  gladly  ftvdd  the* 
visit."  •    ^" 

^  Strange  manners,  and  wild  tales  idde^  V 
r^^ted  her  father  musingly,  recurring  to  the 
past.     **  I   could  never   understand — and* did' 
not  like  her.     Not   that   I   believe  what  the  - 
silly  people  say  about  a  dark  figure  in   the 
churchyard  at  night,  and  the  ground  disturb** 
ed  in   the  morning,   and   strange   sights  and 
sounds  about  her  dwelling.    All  nonsense  r* 
Yet  the  squire  did  not  look  as  if  he  thought 
it  all  nonsense ;  and  his  voice  was  not  as  loud  ' 
as  usiiaL      "This   is    nothing:    she    nursed' 
PhiKp   well — doted  on   him,   and  has   never" 
been  the  same  since  he  went,  though  I  think ' 
she  festered  his  bold  spirit.     You  should  go, 
were  it  only  for  her  love  to  him ;  and  you  ^ 
need  not  be  afraid,  for  she  desired  that  Ed- 
wafd  should  accompany  you." 

**  I,  sir  ?*"  asked  Edward  in  surprise. 

^•'W-hy,  I  thought  she  would  not  see 
strangers,'"  remarked  Mabel,  h^r  terror  gone 
at  this  announcement.  - 
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Yes :  yoU)  Edward ;  she  says  you  saw  her 
once,  and  promised  to  go  again*  I  think  she 
muttered  something  about  her  cat." 

<«  I   saved  her  cat  from  some  dogs;   and^ 
got  scratched  for  my  gallantry,  and  rat^  into 
the  bargain,  for  she  thought  at  first  I  had  set 
the  animals  on ;  but  when  I  denied  the  cruelty, 
she  stared  in  my  face  as  if  I  had  been  soine 
marvellous  monster,  insisted  on  my  going  into 
her  cottage,  washed   my  scratches,  and  per- 
sisted in  arranging  my  hair,  all  which  cour* 
tesies  I  would  fain  have  declined,  for,  though 
professing    the   most  friendly  feelings,   thefe 
was  a  something  so  grim  and  awful  in  her 
attentions,  that  I  could  not  prize  them  la  I 
should.    I  hope  she  is  not  going  to  claim  me 
as  an  old  acquaintance,  or  I  shall  take  ta  a 
mask.     Ever  since  I   began  my  wanderingSy 
I  have  encountered  persons  who  appeared  to 
know  me ;  even  you,  I  fancied,  looked  keealy 
at  me  when  first  we  met.*'  * 

^^  So  I  do  now,  sometimes.  Your  face 
never  seemed  strange  to  me — ^yet  I  cannot 
make  out  whom  you  are  like:  but  then^to 
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be  sure,  I  never  did  remember  people's  names, 
and  not  always  their  features/' 

^*  I  am  half  afraid  to  encounter  strangers, 
these  recognitions  are  so  awkward;  and  no 
one  evar  tells  me  whom  I  resemble,^  observed 
Edward,  a  little  provoked.  ^*  If  I  must  go 
to  the  old  woman,  I  will  compel  her  to  tell  the 
name  of  my  shadow/' 

^^  I  do  not  think  the  Evil  One  himself  could 
compel  her  to  what  she  did  not  like,^  remarked 
the  squire  drily.  ^*  They  say  she  can  read 
fortunes — ^you  had  better  get  her  to  tell  yours 
and  Mabera— and  you  can  ask  of  Philip's^'' 
he  added  with  assumed  indifference,  but  real 
earnestness,  thereby  proving  that  however  un- 
imaginative was  his  general  character,  there 
was  a  little  superstition  in  its  composition. 

*^  I  will  try  what  knowledge  I  can  acquire," 
replied  Edward  gaily ;  and  in  a  few  minutes 
he  and  Mabel  were  on  their  way  to  Nurse 
Wilford^s  cottage. 

"  Have  you  a  brother,  then  ?'^  inquired  Ed- 
ward of  his  companion.  *^  I  never  but  once 
befiyre  heard  such  a  relative  alluded  to(  and 
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then  so  vaguely,  that,  coi)clttding  be  had  died, 
I  naked  no  questions." 

^^  I  hope  I  iiave  a  brother,  though  I  have 
never  seen  him ;  and  the  subject  is  so  painful  to 
my  father  that  I  rarely  name  it.  I  have  heard 
from  others,  that  he  was  a  fine,  high-spirited 
boy,  indulged  by  his  nurse,  who  doted  on  him, 
as  did  my  father  once.  I  do  not  know  how 
that  love  was  lessened,  though  I  believe  my 
brother  did  not  always  show  a  child^s  obedi* 
ence ;  but  spoke  proudly,  (requiring  what  could 
not  be  granted,)  and  on  refusal  threatened  to 
run  away.  In  the  heat  of  the  moment,  my^ 
father  dared  him  to  the  act : — ^the  next  morning 
he  was  gone,  and  only  a  few  lines  left  to  say 
that,  he  would  not  return  till  he  had  acquired 
an  ind^iendance ;  but  that,  should  he  die  in 
the  endeavour,  his  death  should  be  duly  no** 
tified.  He  was  quite  a  boy  then.  From  that 
time,  notwithstanding  every  inquiry,  nothii^ 
was  heard  of  him  for  years,  till  he  wrote  to  my 
father  aaking  forgiveness,  and  requesting  per^ 
mission  to  visit  the  Orange  on  returning  frooi' 
a  voyage  which  he  was  on  the  point  ctfundMWi 
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taking.  The  permission  and  fcH^veness  were 
readily  granted,  and  for  some  time  be  was  daily 
expected ;  but  many  months  have  passed  since 
then,  and  he  is  stilLaway.  I  heard  most  of  this 
firom  Mr.  Dumsford,  who  is  anxious  for  his  re- 
turn, seeing  how  much  my  father's  heart  is  Jet' 
upon  it.  Martha  Wilford  was  his  nurse,  and  dis^ 
liked  me  from  the  idea  that  I  might  rival  him 
in  the  affections  of  my  parents:  it  is  strange, 
therefore,  that  she  should  send  for  me.*" 

^'  She  cannot  dislike  you  now,^  remarked 
Edward,  looking  at  the  lovely  face  s^  off  by 
its  becoming  chip  hat — the  white  bodice  tight 
to  the  delicate  shape,  with  the  full  flounced 
skirt  —  and  the  little  feet  in  their  pointed 
sboesy  that  trod  the  turf  as  lightly  and  as 
noisdiessly  as  though  a  spirit  moved  beside 
him.  ' 

Edward  was  right :  Martha  Wilford  did  n6t 
dislike  her  now,  whatever  she  might  have  doma- 
in former  times.  She  came  out  of  her  cottage' 
to  meet  her  guests;  and  if  her  manner  wias' 
strange^  wayward,  and  at  times  awful,  it  was" 
sttU  evident  that  her  views  towards  botk  were' 
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friendly.  She  ushered  them  ioto  her  little  par- 
lour with  a  greeting  and  demeanour  far  above 
her  station ;  and  if  there  was  a  something  chil- 
ling even  in  her  kindness,  it  appeared  the  con- 
sequence of  her  long  habit  of  seclusion,  or  pe- 
culiar turn  of  mind,  not  any  deficiency  in  good 
will.  Mabel  would  have  preferred  taking  a  seat 
on  the  bench  in  the  garden,  the  flowers  glowed 
so  brightly  beneath  the  summer  sun,  the  birds 
sang  so  sweetly  from  the  verdant  boughs,  and 
the  bees  flitted  from  sweet  to  sweet,  with  such 
a  soothing,  happy  hum ;  but  her  hostess  would 
not  permit  it,  and,  as  Mr.  Gonyers  had  said, 
there  was  that  in  Martha  Wilford  which  made 
no  one  anxious  to  gainsay  her.  She  seldom 
left  her  rather  lonely  abode,  except  horn  ae- 
cessity ;  she  received  no  suspicious-looking  vi> 
sitors — no  evil  deed  was  proved  against  her.; 
if  any  had  the  boldness  to  consult  her,  she 
gave  good,  if  not  palatable  advice^  for  mind  or 
body ;  she  interfered  —  she  quarrelled—- with 
none,  and  yet  rarely  was  being  more  dreaded, 
or  more  censured ;  but  the  latter  always  under 
the  breath,  with  a  sharp  glance  over  the  nhouidfr 
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to  make  sure  that  the  black  dame,  as  the  cbil* 
dren  had  named  her  from  her  dress,  was  be- 
yond bearing;  for  though  none  could  clearly 
exfJain  on  what  the  idea  was  grounded,  the 
esdstence  of  the  idea  was  certain — not  a  vil* 
lager  but  believed  that  the  dame  was  possessed 
of  ]x>wers  beyond  ordinary  women— in  plain 
language,  most  thought  her  leagued  with  the 
Wicked  One ;  and  her  constant  attendant,  the 
laige  tabby  cat,  (the  one  saved  by  Edward,) 
was  looked  on  with  dread  as  a  familiar  spirit. 
Such  femcies  among  ignorant  villagers  were 
almost  universal  at  the  time  of  this  tale ;  and 
witches  and  cats,  the  latter  generally  black, 
were  considered  inseparable.  The  black  dame 
was  too  keen  not  to  know  the  estimation  in 
which  she  was  held ;  but,  either  as  a  matter 
of  indiflFerence,  or  pleasure,  since  it  saved  her- 
self and  cat  from  molestation  and  the  visits  of 
the  Tillage  gossips,  she  took  no  pains  to  dispel 
the  evil  opinion.  The  birds  built  unmolested 
in  her  garden,  for  no  boy  was  bold  enough  to 
eAter  her  domains  even  to  rob  a  nest;  if  she 
met  aoy  in  her  rare  walks,  the  curtsies  could 


not. have  beeu  lower  had  she  been  the  lad}^ 
that,  in  good  truth,  she  looked ;  and  if  |i  frown 
came  on  her  brow  as  she  marked  the  terror. of 
the  children,  or  overheard  the  mother  huih 
their  infants  cries  by  the  horror  of  her  name, 
it  made  no  change  in  her  mode  of  life, .  and 
the  muttered  words  :  ^'  Fools  !  they  make  bug- 
bears to  frighten  themselves,  as  well  as  thdr 
cliildren,"  had  more  of  scorn  than  of  wrath. 
If  none  could  prove  that  she  committed  an  fvik 
deed^  all  could  tell  that  she  omitted  a  good  one. 
The  black  dame  had  not  been  seen  at  cburdi  . 
since  the  departure  of  her  nursling;  he  seemed' 
the  only  link  that  had  bound  her  to  society^  - 
and  when  he  went  she  stood  alone — apart  fromi  • 
her  kind — ^Uke  some  solitary  tree  scathed  by  .> 
the  lightning. 

Such  was  the  woman,  who,  with  a  stately  /^ 
air  more  befitting  a  queen  than  an  ex«nui!pe* 
maid,  insisted  on  her  young  guests  enterin|^:^' 
her  parlour,  instead  of  lingering  in  the  garden. 

^^No:"^  she  said,  in  a  decided  tone^  ^^lesver^ 
the  flowers  to  the  bees,  and  the  sundiiat  10^1  ' 
the  birds,  and  all  bright  things  to  the  yooi|f ' 
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wha  have  known  neither  nn  nor  sorrow;  biit' 
the  darkness  and  the  shadow  suit  the  black 
dime)  and  she  must  have  her  way.  Thwart 
her  not !  she  seeks  your  good)  but  she  will 
not  be  crossed.  She  is  lonely  and  stricken, 
but  she  has  not  yet  fallen.  Let  those  beware 
who  dare  her  power  !     Enter  !** 

Mabel  did  as  commanded,  but  drew  closer 
to  Edward,  as  she  did  so.  Martha  Wilford 
•aw  the  motion,  and  read  its  meaning. 

"  Why  do  you  fear  me,  Mabel  Conyers  ? 
I  served  your  mother — I  would  serve  you, 
and  I  can  serve  you,  though  you  think  it 
not*  If  I  smiled  not  on  you  as  a  babe,  what 
of  that?  I  am  changed  since  then,  and  war 
not  with  the  gentle.  And  you,  Edward  El- 
ton, why  do  you  look  as  though  you,  too, 
fearadr 

^^  Fear  I  and  a  woman  P  replied  the  young 
map  indignantly.    **  I  fear  you  not." 

For  some  moments  each  gazed  keenly  into 
the  Smse  of  the  other,  and  Uien  the  woman 
tamed  «iway. 

^IWiif !    :You  liBar  me  not,  and  you  need 
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not  fear  me,  for  I  would  serve  you  both.  You 
fear  none,  for  you  come  of  a  bold  and  daring 
race — ay,  and  a  proud  one  too,  though  a  cour« 
teous:  but  look  that  your  pride  come  not 
before  a  fall.  Ask  your  father  if  such  things 
cannot  be  ?  If  one  shock  of  the  earthquake 
may  not  level  all  ?^^  t 

"  What  do  you  know  of  me  or  my  father  ?^ 
he  inquired  eagerly. 

**  That  one  flies  from  men— the  other  to 
them.  That  the  one  trusts  none,  and  the  other 
trusts  all,  and  each  deems  himself  the  wisest  C* 
replied  the  woman  calmly,  and  as  though 
smiling  at  the  folly  of  both. 

"  Where  learnt  you  this  ?**  he  demanded, 
starting  at  the  knowledge  which  she  dis- 
played. 

"  Where  learnt  I  this?^  she  replied  with 
a  scornful  smile.  **  Is  this  such  wondrous 
knowledge?  An  idiot  could  have  read  it  in 
that  bold,  open  brow,  and  frank  address.^ 

"  Pshaw  !  But  how  know  you  of  my  father  ?^ 

^^  How  know  I  many  things  ?  Ask  the  cot- 
tagers who  hush  their  babies  with  my  name." 
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This  is  folly,"  replied  the  young  man 
quickly,  though  involuntarily  influenced  by 
her  mysterious  manner.  *^  I  am  neither  idiot 
nor  -  coward,  that  I  should  believe  in  your  su- 
pernatural powers.^' 

**  Believe  as  you  please.  The  idiot  lingers 
on  his  way — the  coward  fears  to  ask  his  own 
heart— Why  ?" 

Edward  Elton  started,  and  his  cheek  flushed 
the  deeper  as  he  caught  her  triumphant  smile. 

"  Woman  !  who  are  you  ?" 

**The  decider  of  your  fate,  and  the  fate  of 
others." 

^^  It  is  false  ?  Under  heaven,  I  decide  my 
fate  myself." 

The  woman  laughed  a  scornful  laugh. 

"  Why,  the  toils  will  be  round  you  ere 
you  know  them  set,  —  the  destroyer  on  you 
ere  you  guess  him  for  a  foe.  I  know  you, 
boy :  there  is  no  heart  more  easily  ensnared. 
Such  as  your  father  was,  such  are  you.*^ 

**  Again  I  ask  what  know  you  of  my  father 
or  of  me?  Have  we  met  before?"  looking 
at  her. 

N  2 
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"  Well !  what  say  you  ?  Have  we  met 
before?'^  she  demanded  coldly,  meeting  his 
scrutiny. 

'*  No !"  he  replied,  after  vainly  endeavour- 
ing to  recall  her  features  to  his  mind. 

"  Wrong  !  we  have  met  before,**  lajring  her 
hand  on  his  arm. 

"  Where?  where?'' 

'^  No  matter — ask  not  where?"  she  said  in 
a  tone  from  which  all  bitterness  had  vanished, 
whilst  her  features  lost  their  stem  expression, 
and  the  hand  upon  his  arm  trembled  as  she 
looked  upon  him.  *^  Ask  not  !*^enough  that 
we  have  met.  I  am  not  as  callous  as  men 
deem  me ;  the  heart,  though  seared  by  wrongs, 
has  still  some  kindly  feelings  left ;  and  as 
I  look  on  you  the  visions  of  my  younger  days 
come  back  upon  me.  Younger  and  bappiet* 
days;  ere  I  listened  to  the  charmer— ere  i 
yielded  to  the  tempter.  Boy  !  boy  t^  and  she 
grasped  his  arm  with  iron  force,  whilst  her 
glance  was  wild,  and  her  frame  oonvuli^— ^ 
*^  look  you  to  your  steps,  if  you  wouM  keep 
light  heart  and  open  brow !    Tread  not  Ib^ 
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ways  of  crime!  —  the  guilty  know  no  rest! 
Slaves — bondsmen  to  their  sin — there  is  no 
peace  by  day  or  night.  The  sun  but  shines  to 
mock  —  the  midnight  stillness  is  rebuke  !^ 
Then,  marking  his  surprise,  she  continued 
more  calmly,  *^  I  have  said  that  I  would  serve 
you,  but  not  yet :  there  is  another  dearer  still 
who  must  be  righted  first ;  and  there  is  one  I 
would  still  spare.    Be  patient,  and  be  wary  !'^ 

*^  How  may  I  trust  you,  if  I  know  yon  not  ? 
and  bow  can  you  serve  me?^  he  demanded, 
feeling  the  power  of  her  strange  and  command- 
ing manner,  and  yet  unwilling  to  admit  that  he 
did  so ; — ^^  Oive  me  some  sign  !^  She  bent  to- 
wards him,  and  her  low  whisper  came  distinctly 
on  his  ear. 

**  That  portrait  at  Beauchamp  Park ! — You 
shall  staad  in  her  presence — her  arms  around 
your  neck— her  lips  upon  your  brow  !^ 

**  When  ? — where  ?"  he  demanded  eagerly. 

But  the  woman  turned  away  in  silence ;  and 
a  little  malice  mingled  in  her  quiet  smile  as 
she  placed  chairs  for  her  guests,  and  motioned 
t)iem  to  be  seated. 
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**  Tell  me,'^  he  demanded  still  more  eagerly, 
**  whose  is  that  portrait,  and  when  shall  we 
meet  ?" 

She  was  still  silent,  looking  as  though  she 

saw  him  not. 

**  At  least  tell  me  how  you  know  of  my  visit 

to  Beauchamp?     Strange,  that  all  know  me 

and  I  know  none!'' 

^  How  I  know  ?^  she  repeated  in  an  elevated 
tone.  **  Have  I  not  said  that  I  have  means  of 
knowledge  which  you  know  not  of?  There 
are  tidings  come  on  the  night-wind  to  the 
lonely  listener ;  there  are  signs  and  tokens  in 
the  summer  sky  to  her  who  reads  them  rightly. 
Be  ruled  by  her  who  sees  and  hears  what  the 
dull  and  the  blind  see  not,  hear  not.*^ 

^*  This  is  worse  than  folly,  woman  :  I  believe 
not  such  things*  I  am  not  to  be  ruled  by 
aught  but  reason.^ 

**  By  reason  or  by  interest  will  I  rule  you, 
then,^  she  replied,  after  a  brief  scrutiny.  ^  You 
are  not  quite  as  unbelieving  as  you  would 
teem ;  yet  I  cannot  rule  you  as  I  would  the 
multitude.     I  will  stand  your  friend  the  ndf^ 
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for    this    very   boldness,   but   I   will   not    be 
crossed,  or  hurried  on.^ 

"  Then  you  will  tell  me  of  that  portrait  ?^ 
*^  No  ;  I  have  said  of  the  past  all  I  will  say 
now !      Vex  me  not  by  further  questions  !** 
waving  her  hand  with  a  haughty  motion  to 
enforce  his  silence. 

It  was  a  splendid  picture !  that  low  dark 
room,  with  its  raftered  ceilings— its  black  oak 
mantel-piece — ^its  small  casement,  partly  shaded 
by  ivy  and  dark  creepers;  and  the  noon-day 
sun  shining  in  through  the  leafy  screen,  with 
strong  and  garish  light  upon  the  bold  open 
brow  and  glowing  cheek  of  the  youth ;  on  the 
gentle  and  touching  beauty  of  the  timid  maid- 
en ;  and  on  that  awful  woman,  in  her  black  dress 
and  snow-white  cap,  seated  in  a  high-backed 
chair  opposite  to  her  young  guests,— the  re- 
mains of  her  haughty  beauty  still  to  be  seen—* 
her  keen  dark  eye  flashing  with  the  consciousness 
of  power—- the  seeming  humility  with  which 
her  bands  were  crossed  on  her  bosom  belied  by 
her  proud  bearing  i  It  was  a  study  for  a  Bem- 
braadt,  with  its  deep  shadows  and  its  strong 
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gleaming  lights — the  passion  and  pride  of  the 
old,  and  the  frankness  and  gentle  l>eauty  of  the 
young ! 

And  she,  —  the  hostess  !  —  that  stem  and 
hliughty  Woman — but  a  menial?  How  could 
she  sit  there  as  a  queen,  commanding,  receiv- 
ing the  homage  of  her  vassals? — as  a  judge, 
pronouncing  doom  ? 

After  a  brief  silence,  she  spoke  abruptly, 
her  searching  gaze  fixed  on  the  timid  Mabel, 
who  half  started  from  her  seat  at  the  sharp 
question, 

"  Why  is  not  Philip  Conyers  returned  to  his 
father^s  house  ?''* 

**  I  know  not,"  replied  Mabel,  timidly. 

**  You  know  not ! — and  who  should  know 
but  a  sister  ?" 

"  I  have  never  seen — I  have  never  heard 
from  my  brother,^ 

"  But  your  father — he  has  heard  ?'* 

<*  Not  for  months:  not  since  he  wrote  to 
promise  him  a  welcome.^  -      * 

There  was  a  change  of  expression  in  the  da^ 
dame^s  features;  but  her  guests  could iibt  readi 


1^  meaiiiiig.  Ndtlier  m^de  a  cQinment ;  imd 
si^e^coiitiDued  more  impre^aiveljrr  bendiogi  as 
though  not  to  lose  one  single  tone — one  chaor 
gV^  look. 

^^  Speakf  Mabel  Conyers !  and  speak  truly  i 
Do  you  wish  that  brother  to  return  ?^ 

/*  So  much — so  very  much  !  If  you  kQow 
where  he  is,  implore  him  to  return.  My  father 
pines  for  his  presence  r 

The  keenness  of  her  scrutiny  relaxed,  for  it 
was  impossible  to  doubt  the  speaker^s  sincerity; 
and  a  gleam  of  satisfaction  lit  up  her  care-worn 
features. 

**  Enough  I  he  shall  return  I  I  see — I  knpw 
it.  He  shall  stand  in  his  father'^s  halls — he 
shajl  rule  on  his  father^s  lands ! — but  neither  I 
nor  Philip  Conyers  shall  behold  it  !^  ^ 

:  Her  exultation  died  away  as  she  concluded, 
and  Uie  raised  arm  sank  by  her  side.  **  A  darl^ 
web  has  been  woven !  —  there  was  fraud  in  the 
warp,  and  wrong  in  the  woof !  Wrong  i-i-foul 
wrong !  and  blood  may  flow  ere  the  web  be  up^ 
^veiled;— -but  it  shall  be  unravelled,  tho^gh 
ti^t  blood  should  be  mine,  or  dearer  than  mii^e ! 
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Auray,  awa^ ! — I  will  be  weak  nomore,^  sinking 
back  in  her  chair  with  a  shudder,  her  eyes  glar^ 
ing  as  though  she  had  seen  some  fearful  aig^t. 

^^  I  know  not  why  you  called  us  hither ;  but 
if  only  to  listen  to  dark  denunciations,  it  would 
have  been  better  had  I  come  alone,^  remarked 
Edward  Elton,  seeing  Mabel's  dread.  *Mf 
you  have  been  wronged,  tell  me  at  some  other 
time,  and  I  will  right  you,  if  in  my  power .^ 

*'  If  I  have  been  wronged  \**  she  exclaimed, 
with  startling  vehemence : «—  *^  If  I  have  been 
wronged  1  And  have  I  not  ? — You  right  liie  ! 
What  can  that  arm  do? — did  I  ask  its  aid? 
Whilst  Martha  Wilford  lives,  she  can  right 
herself!  Yet  you  meant  it  kuidly,  and  I 
thank  you,^  she  added  in  a  softer  tone.  **  Fear 
me  not,  Mabel  Conyers;  I  loved  your  mo- 
ther—I will  seek  your  good;  but  I  would 
not  that  you  became  an  heiress  by  your  bro- 
ther's death !" 

*'  Heaven  forbid  !^  exclaimed  Bfabel,  fer- 
vently. 

''  You  are  a  good  child  !*  said  the  Uadi 
dame,  in  a  tone  of  endeannent  that  sounded 
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strangdy  from  her  lips.  ^  I  will  tcdl  your 
fortune:  there  are  who  say  that  I  know  all 
thiiigs,^ — aad  rising  abruptly,  she  took  from  a 
cupboard  some  singularly-marked  cards. 

*^  But,  stay ;  it  must  not  be  said  that  Martha 
Wilford  is  inhospitable; — ^you  shall  eat  and 
drink  under  my  roof.  Mabel  Conyers  and 
Edward  Elton — ^her  daughter  and  his  son ;  and 
that  they  should  meet  beneath  the  roof  of 
Biartba  Wilford  I— that  she  should  hold  the 
boltfice  of  their  fate  I  Strange !  —  yet  stranger 
things  may  come  to  pass  I  Eat — drink  T  and 
she  placed  plain  cake  and  currant  wine  before 
them.  *'  Pledge  me  I—'  May  the  house  of 
Conyers  never  be  without  male  heir  I'  ^^ 

She  marked  her  guests  as  they  repeated  her 
words,  and  was  satisfied. 

*^  We  thank  you,  and  wish  you  good  morn- 
ing,^ said  Edward,  seeing  that  his  hostess  was 
arranging  her  cards,  and  that  Mabel  by  no 
means  liked  the  proceeding. 

*^  Stay  r  exclaimed  the  woman,  in  a  com- 
manding  ton%  without  looking  up ;  ^^  I  will 
read  your  fates  T 


:^^  ThaDk  ytHi;  but  we  are  oontented  to  act 
them." 

*'  It  18  false  1  you  object  not  to  the  reading, 
only  to  the  reader;  and  but  for  the  maiden, 
you  would  linger  to  hear  of  that  portrait.  For 
jrour  own  sakes,  I  bid  you  remain ;  I  can  work 
my  own  will  without  heeding  your  good. 
Draw  !''  she  said  to  Mabel,  advancing  towards 
her  with  the  sorted  cards. 

Mabel  mechanically  obeyed,  acting  under  the 
influence  of  that  wild  dark  eye,  till  she  had 
chosen  nine,  which  her  hostess  arranged  on 
the  table,  and  then  bade  her,  in  the  same  com- 
manding tone,  draw  near  and  listen  to  her 
fate. 

*^  Mark  my  words  I — mine  are  not  the  flat- 
tering tales  of  the  bribed  soothsayer  I  Look! 
there  are  few  marks  here  for  your  cbildfaood, 
for  it  was  scanty  in  events.  That  dark  line 
is  your  aunt'^s  death ;  she  liked  roe  not,  an4  I 
liked  her  not,  for  I  could  not  rule  her.  Sbe 
judged  me  as  she  saw  men — either  as  g^tly  nor 
as  harshly  as  she  might ;  but  I  would  give  thifi 
right  hand,  and  that  too^^  (extending  both^) 
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^Ha  hare  Imf  thoughts  o»  tny  dying  b«d — to 
trust  as  she  trusted : — but  it  cannot  be.**^ 

She  paused  a  moment,  and  then  resumed. 

^*  Now  dome  cross  marks  and  tangled  Ijnea. 
You  will  love,  and  the  long  summer  day  be  but 
as  an  hour  in  his  presence— the  young,  the 
frank,  and  the  light-hearted  t — but  this  will  pot 
last  Fraud  will  cross  your  path  ->-  deceit  will 
twine  around  you ;  a  ruder  lover  will  propose, 
favoured  by  one  who  can  command  I  You  will 
seek  advice  from  the  deceiver : — take  care  that 
he  tangle  you  not  in  his  toils>  with  his  fair 
words^  whilst  he  whom  you  love  is  afar  I  See  I 
here  is  a  large  space,  wherein  are  many  figures 
indistinctly  marked  —  signs  of  trouble  eiid 
crossing  plans  ;  —  beyond  two  courses  —  one 
fnr,  and  straight,  and  happy^ — the  other,  dark 
and  crooked.  It  means,  that  the  tracing  of  your 
fSftte  is  in  yoiir  own  hands.  Your  mother  loved 
one,  but  wedded  another :  she  yielded  to  threats 
atid  entreaties,  and  died  of  a  broken  heart! 
I»et  Mabel  Conyers  look  to  it,  that  she  tread 
not  the  same  path  I  that  she  suffer  not  the 
same  dootii  I    Let  her  believe  no  evil  repcvrt. 
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yield  to  no  threat,  bend  to  no  pleading.  Let 
her  not  waver  I  —  let  her  not  doubt  I  —  and  the 
summer  day  of  love,  though  clouds  may  mar 
its  glory  for  a  while,  shall  neither  end  in  sor- 
row nor  in  death  !  Be  warned  I  your  doom  ia 
read  r  and,  shuffling  the  selected  cards  with  the 
others,  she  turned  from  the  trembling  Mabel, 
and  held  the  pack  to  Edward,  bidding  him 
draw. 

**  Why  not  advise  without  this  mummery  ? 
I  doubt  not  your  wisdom ;  and  the  pretended 
reading  of  unmeaning  marks  will  not  increase 
its  value  in  my  eyes." 

*^  Draw  r  she  repeated  with  a  haughty  ge»* 
ture  :  **  or  I  read  not  your  fate." 

He  drew — and,  as  he  felt  her  keen  gaze 
fascinating  him  to  the  choice  she  desired,  his 
heart  beat  less  regularly. 

That  she  was  sincere  in  her  belief  that  what 
she  said  would  come  to  pass,  he  could  not 
doubt,  and  it  was  to  this  sincerity  that  she 
owed  her  influence ;  but  that  she  won  wisdom 
from  the  cards,  he  did  not  credit,  though 
whence  her   knowledge   came,  be  coi^d  iH)t 
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guets.  The  cards  were  again  chosen,  the 
satne  mystic  nuniber*-nine,  and  arranged  as 
before* 

For  some  moments  she  bent  over  them,  as 
though  the  uncouth  marks,  (unintelligible  to 
olbers,)  had  for  her  a  secret  meaning;  then 
pointing  to  them  with  her  long  thin  finger, 
and  alternately  glancing  from  them  to  Ed- 
ward,  she  b^an  to  tell  his  fortunes,  past  and 
to  come;  her  tone  every  moment  becoming 
more  elevated,  and  her  eyes  gleaming  with 
wilder  light,  whilst  the  listener  hdd  his  breath 
to  catch  every  tone  of  the  awful  being  before 
him ;  who  looked  like  some  inspired  Pythoness 
of  old. 

^  There  is  joy,  and  rejoidng!  an  heir  is 
born  !  i>ne  <^  a  proud  line — the  mother  smiles 
in  love— the  father  glows  with  pride.  There 
is  wealth  and  grandeur  round  him :  the  cares 
of  many,  and  the  love  of  two,  who  love  him 
with  that  love  which  doth  not  die-^-with  the 
sane  love  wherewith  they  have  loved  each 
other.  Joy  lingers  not— it  has  wings,  and 
flies  away;    Riches  abide  not  with  the  careless 
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and  the  wasteful,  who  give  to  each  and  aU,  con- 
tent, as  interest,  to  receive  the  shouts  and  flat- 
teries of  the  crowd.  The  rich  man  has  become 
poor — the  spendthrift  is  a  beggar ;  the  loving 
husband  flies  the  loving  wife ;  the  friend  shuns 
the  friend — ^misjudging,  he  yields  to  the  [Ej^ido 
ance  of  a  deceiver.  The  babe,  welcomed  with 
shouts,  cradled  in  splendour,  hushed  in  a 
mother's  arms,  is  branded  with  shame,  locked 
in  a  hut,  stilled  by  a  stranger,  borne  away 
at  night  as  a  felon^s  child.  Dark  and  lonely 
are  the  days  of  childhood,  yet  the  youthV 
spirit  is  not  crushed;  the  young  gay  heart 
is  buoyant  still,  pining  to  go  forth  into  the 
field  of  life,  unknowing  of  the  thorns  which 
he  shall  gather.  He  saves  a  stranger  op  the 
high  road  from  hired  murderers  —  he  shall 
be  repaid !  the  good  rendered  to  another  ^hall 
be  returned  unto  himself.  .    , 

^^  Age  grows  indolent,  and  would  sit  in  the 
chimney-nook ;  youth  is  active  and  impati^nf;, 
and  would  range  the  world.  The  father,  de- 
<*^ved  more  and  less  than  he  believes,  has' 
learnt  to  hate;   the  youth,  unwiongsd,  loves 
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mH:^  :fetfe"1ait  wfadbnt.  The  fobdy  fatlier 
attdek  'lit  nbfne,  the  yoiidi  departs-^lie  wbiim 
^xk  hh  fortune  in  the  crowded  city  ;  but  h^ 
#ibdi^l*s  froiu~  his  road,  he  stands — where  her 
^IKams  hot  of — ^before  whom  he  does  not  knowi 
A'frir  face— a  pictured  beauty  stistmps  its 
image  on  his  heart :  he  heeds  not  the  tale  hJeT 
bears— let  him  not,  it  is  false  ! 

**  He  goes  on  his  way,  but  is  won  to  linger 
b^  friendly  words;  he  watches  by  the  sick  bed, 
He  lives  on  gentle  smiles;  he  who  would  have 
rushed  to  the  crowded  city  abides  in  the  hum- 
bte' Village;  he  who  would  win  fortune  is  con-' 
tent  to  receive  it  at  a  maiden'*s  hands."^ 

^^The  yoiing  man's  eyes  flashed  at  the  charge, 
aiid  be  made  a  movement  of  dissent :  the 
speaker  pansed  not,  but  her  succeeding  words 
proVea  that  she  understood  him. 

**  He  knows  not  as  yet  the  value  of  wealth— 
hbW  the  high  and  the  low  bow  to  a  golden 
idbf ;  he  thinks  only  of  the  hearfs  priceless 
jewel— tbve  I  the  love  of  the  lovely,  and  the 
gentle,  and  the  true.  Let  him  take  heed  that 
he  Ibs^' if  not !   that  another  wears  not   the 
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pearl  he  covets !  Let  him  not  draw  back  for 
the  lack  of  gold — ^gold  shall  be  his  in  the  time 
of  need !  One  bowed  with  sorrow  more  thail 
years,  has  proffered  friendship,  let  him  claim 
it  frankly — boldly;  it  will  not  be  withheld; 
and  the  time  is  coming  when  he  will  require 
it.  There  are  dangers  in  the  young  man^s 
path :  one  is  blind  who  he  thinks  sees  and 
approves,  let  him  pause  ere  he  opens  his  eyes 
— ere  he  ask  what  may  be  denied.  A  rude 
rival  may  be  balanced  by  increasing  regard; 
or  withdraw  his  suit,  for  the  pearl  will  not 
be  set  in  gold,  as  some  believe.  But  another 
rival  comes  !  sparkling  as  the  dancing  stream  1 
deep,  dark  as  the  stagnant  pool!  Let  the 
youth  be  wise — be  wary :  now  comes  the  trial 
of  his  life.  He  trusts  to  kindly  words,  and 
open  smiles — they  may  not  mean  what  he 
imagines.  Smiles  may  give  place  to  frowns — 
regard  change  to  suspicion  —  suspicion  into 
wrath.  The  words  of  the  wily  may  cause  this. 
Let  the  youth  be  cautious*-let  him  tmst  no 
stranger — let  him  hint  not  his  wishes  for  awhile. 
If  esteem  should  seem  to  cool,  let  him  heed 
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it  not;  it  shall  grow  warm  again.  Let  him 
govern  his  temper  as  his  acts,  for  be  is  quick 
of  mood;  let  him  linger  on,  still  living  on 
sunny  smiles,  which,  if  he  be  not  rash,  shall 
beam  upon  him  for  long  years.  As  to  the 
maiden,  so  to  the  youth — there  are  two  paths 
before  him.  Will  he  choose  as  rashness  shall 
impel  him  ?  Then  will  come  parting  from  the 
maiden  of  his  love-^the  triumph  of  deceit  and 
wrong :  woe  to  him  !  and  woe  to  her !  and  woe 
to  all.  Will  he  choose  as  prudence  shall  ad- 
vise?—  will  he  hearken  to  the  wise?  Then 
shall  a  brilliant  destiny  be  his.  The  deceiver 
thwarted;  the  maiden  of  his  love  his  own— 
the  arms  of  that  pictured  beauty  clinging 
round  him ;  a  father's  blessing  and  a  father's 
smile;  firm  friends,  a  noble  name,  and  the 
wealth  which  brings  the  homage  of  the  lips, 
but,  more,  dries  up  the  mourner's  tears.  Will 
the  yonth  pause  ?  Will  he  mar  all  by  rashness  ? 
Will  he  not  wait  and  bear  awhile  ?  His  fate 
is  in  his  own  hands :  let  him  decide. 

The  liDes  are  read !  the  doom  is  said  ! 
The  issue  rests  on  his  head  I" 
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She  pushed  the  cards  from  before  her. 

*^  The  words  of  knowledge  have  been  spoken, 
woe  to  him  who  will  not  heed  them.  Tell  not 
Philip  Conyers  what  the  black  dame  httlSi 
said.  You  hesitate ! — say  to  him  such  is  tny 
wish  :  and  add — let  him  come,  and  I  will  read 
Us  fate  as  I  have  read  yours :  my  ban  rests 
on  all  who  repeat.  Will  he  ask  further,  think 
you?  Come  not  near  me  till  I  call  you^ 
neither  young  man  nor  maiden.  Ponder  on 
my  words-— and  now  begone!  I  would  be 
alone ;  there  is  a  trial  coming  on,  and  the  heart 
must  commune  with  itself,  and  learn  to  bear 
it.'  Justice  and  revenge  demand  the  sacrifice; 
but  love  pauses  still.  Love !  can  love  linger 
yet  ?  Begone,  I  say !  Why  stay  you  het^f 
Would  you  read  the  secret  of  the  outraged 
heart,  and  mock  its  pangs  ?  B^[dne  I  b^ 
gone  f^  stamping  in  passion,  whilst  hef  arfta 
waved  them  away. 

*'  One  question,^  said  Edward,  reoovering 
from    the    efi^ect  of  her  impassioned  speech. 

'«  That  portrait,  was  it "" 

^'  It  was  none  connected  with  the  name*  of 
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Elton,''  replied  big  hostess,  with  a  mocking 

•mile.  ^ 

r  ^*  Who  then?  And  who  is  the  stranger  I 
skMld  fear  ?"* 

y;  ^^  I  will  say  no  more.  Begone !  if  you 
would  not  have  me  blight  you  with  a  curse— 
if.  you  would  still  have  me  for  a  friend.  I 
would  be  alone,  for  the  spirits  of  the  present 
and  the  past  are  coming  round  me,  and  none 
must  see  the  conflict.  Away!  away!  there 
is  no  peace  for  guilt !''  again  waving  her  arm 
lor  their  departure. 

.  M  ^ay  we  not  soothe  ?  There  is  peace  for 
the  sorrower  for  sin,"*  said  Mabel  in  a  low 
sweet  voice,  though  still'clinging  to  Edward's 
arm  for  protection. 

.:  .'HYou  soothed  exclaimed  the  haughty  wo- 
man^ with  a  fierceness  which  softened  as  she 
gaeed  on  the  gentle  speaker.  ^^  No,  no ;  not 
even  Mabel  Conyers  can  do  that.  There  is  no 
pepure  for  the  hardened  sinner — for  the  haughty 
heajl;  that  will  not  bend.  Go  !^  she  continued 
with  a  gentleness,  of  which  none  believed  her 
teapable,  taking  MabeFs  hand.    ^'  Go !  may  the 
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blessing  of  your  Ood  be  on  you  both  ;  I  dare 
not  give  you  mine.  Go  !  go  !**  gently  putting 
them  out,  and  closing  the  door  behind  them. 

As  they  glanced  in  at  the  casement  in  pass- 
ing, they  saw  Martha  Wilfred  rocking  to  and 
fro  in  her  arm-chair,  as  though  the  frame  was 
stirred  by  the  strong  passions  of  the  mind. 
They  passed  out  of  the  garden  in  silence,  and 
up  to  the  house,  each  heart  busy  with  its  own 
thoughts ;  and  Edward's  whispered,  ^^  Fear 
not ;  I  will  protect  you  i*^  as  the  still  trembling 
Mabel  relinquished  his  arm,  to  which  she  had 
clung  till  they  reached  the  hall,  was  the  only 
speech  between  them. 

The  black  dame  was  a  good  judge  of  cha- 
racter. The  squire  asked  no  questions  on 
hearing  her  message,  and  the  laugh  with  which 
he  declined  consulting  the  oracle  was  not  as 
joyous  as  usual. 
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CHAPTER  L 


Rain  will  come  even  in  June ;  and  it  came 
the  next  morning  so  heavy  and  continued,  that 
walking  or  riding  was  beyond  a  doubt :  so  the 
squire  and  Edward,  not  much  to  the  taste  of 
the  latter,  went  to  the  kennel,  and  next  to  the 
stable,  where  the  young  man  left  his  host  in 
the  middle  of  a  history  to  old  Ned,  of  a  famous 
run  with  a  fine  burst  of  forty  minutes,  and 
retraced  his  way  to  the  drawing-room.  Here 
he  found  Mabel  at  her  spinnet,  who,  with  the 
vanity  of  simple  woman,  believed  his  assertion 
that  he  would  rather  look  at  her  than  at  the  finest 
steed  in  Europe,  and  Arabia  to  boot, — rather 
listen  to  her  sweet  notes  than  to  the  cry  of  the 

VOL.  u.  B 


^ivuLU'L-   woman  IS  I      iSlic  liatli  little 
her  love;     ^he  cannot    doubt,   for  dc 
worse  than  death. 

They  sang  together  an  "  auld  war 
and  Edward  was  looking  into  the  fi 
the  singer,  when  the  falling  of  a  bool 
him  to  turn,   he   met   the  eyes  of  a 
fixed  keenly  on  him,  with   an   expn 
startling,  so  mingled,  so  compounded 
feelings,  that  to  tell  the  one  predomi 
beyond   his  power.     The  startling  e: 
vanished  on  the  instant,  and  never  met 
again. 

"  Well  sung  !"  exclaimed  the  squire, 
were  so  intent  that  you  did  not  hear  i 
and  Mabel  did  not  know  she  had  so  i 
teners,  or  she  would  not  have  sung 
Look,  child  I  here  is  vmir  fov/*.i»^'»-  ^ 
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"  Quite  ready,"  said  Mr.  Durnsford,  taking 
both  Mabel^s  hands,  which  she  yielded  him 
frankly,  scarcely  even  blushing  when  he  raised 
them  to  his  lips  with  a  gallant  expression  of 
his  pleasure  at  their  meeting  after  so  long  an 
absence. 

**  There,  Durnsford,  that  is  enough ;  you 
will  make  Mabel  vain— she  has  not  heard  such 
pretty  things  since  your  departure,"  remarked 
the  laughing  squire.  *'  I  shall  really  begin 
to  think  you  as  young  as  you  profess  to  be, 
though  I  have  known  you  these *' 

"  Hush  I  hush  !  Philip  Conyers,'*  interposed 
his  guest  with  graceful  gaiety.  "  What  bar- 
barous manners  you  have  in  this  antediluvian 
village  !  To  think  of  telling  a  gallant  man  of 
his  age,  and  that  too  in  the  presence  of  the 
young  lady  whom  he  is  resolved  to  bear  away 
from  all  competitors  !  I  have  made  the  elixir 
of  life  a  reality,  which  the  world  has  so  long 
considered  an  insane  fancy :  I  am  the  age 
that  Miss  Conyers  likes  best,  and  shall  never 
be  older.'' 

^*  I  believe  not,^  replied  the  squire,  highly 

b2 


^    ji^viv^ttiii  r^iton.      lie 

as  a  son  to  mo,   and   as  a  son  I  rco 
You  must  be  friends."' 

^^  I  am  Mr.  Elton's  friend  already, : 
permit  me  to  say  so.  His  attentions  1 
Conyers  make  me  bis  for  life,'*'  rep 
Dumsford,  holding  out  bis  band. 

*^  Tbis  is  as  it  sbould  be,^  remar 
deligbted  squire.  ^*  If  my  boy  were  b 
I  sbould  desire  notbing  more;  but  h 
long  :*^  and  bis  smile  saddened  to  a  sigi 

**  All  in  good  time,^  observed  Mr.  Di 
witb  cbeering  kindness.  ^*  Boys  will  I 
and  linger  by  tbe  way.  Wait  patie: 
have  no  doubt,  when  you  do  meet,  that 
show  cause  for  tbe  delay.  Make  allowi 
his  having  been  a  little  spoilt;  you 
preached  in  vain  on  that  point.     Rut  Ho 
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"  Reject  him  at  once,  Mabel,*^  said  the 
squire,  forgetting  his  anxiety  in  his  friend's 
lively  remarks. 

*^  Your  gentle  daughter  will  not  drive  me  to 
despair :  besides,  I  will  take  no  refusal.  I  in- 
tend to  fit  up  a  room  expressly  for  her  at  New- 
ton Marsh,  with  books,  and  music,  and  birds, 
and  flowers,  and  no  dogs^-and  mine  she  shall 
be.'' 

The  rest  of  the  day  passed  in  lively  talk. 
The  squire,  yielding  to  his  guest's  humour, 
drank  a  little  more  than  he  had  ventured  on 
since  his  accident ;  his  smile  and  his  jest  were 
ever  ready  in  sympathy  with  the  gaiety  of 
Durnsford;  and  he  dropped  asleep  with  the 
full  conviction  that  he  had  never  spent  a  hap- 
pier evening. 

^^  That  is  just  what  I  wished  to  see,''  he  said 
to  himself  the  following  morning,  when,  on  look- 
ing from  the  window,  he  saw  his  old  and  his 
young  friend  walking  together  on  the  lawn.  ^^  I 
was  sure  they  would  agree ;  and  Durnsford 
met  him  so  cordially  !  It  is  a  good  and  a  kind 
youth ;  I  wish  Philip  may  be  like  him.'    Dums- 
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makes  liim  headstrong." 

"  Well,  what  do  you  think  of  Ed\^ 
quired  the  squire  of  his  friend  as  tl 
little  behind  Mabel  and  young  Elto 
the  day. 

^^A  little  impetuous; — and  perhaj 
a  high  opinion  of  his  own  talents.  But 
excuse  these  trifling  blemishes  in  one  si 
and   with   so  many  good  qualities, 
mend  of  presumption — almost  all  youn^ 
have  it— that  is,  the  bold  and  active.  T 
opinion  of  their  own  powers  appears  i 
to  their  very  daring — ^it  gives  them  pro 
and  decision;  and  we  greybeards  mu 
allowances  for  youthful  vanity,  and 
with  something  like  a  lecture  on  tb< 
still  notions  of  old  age.^ 
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youthful  vanity  in  Edward  Elton — he  never 
tried  to  lecture  me." 

**  Lecture  you,  my  dear  Conyers  I  No !  no ! 
he  was  not  likely  to  do  that :— you,  to  whom 
he  owes  so  very  much  ;  taking  him  into  your 
house,  lending  him  your  hunters,  and  treating 
him  as  an  old  and  valued  friend,  though  too 
poor  to  own  even  a  pony.  Others  would  have 
been  afraid  lest  the  young  man  should  turn  out 
a  highwayman,  or  a  barber'^s  son,  or  the  like ; 
but  my  kind  friend  Philip  Conyers  never  sus- 
pected any  one  in  his  life  —  nor  will,  till  he 
has  been  taken  in.  Then  that  splendid  present 
of  Fury  should  ensure  his  eternal  gratitude. 
Why,  it  is  a  superb  animal !  worth  four  hun- 
dred ; — and  how  well  he  rides  it !  Perhaps  lec- 
ture was  too  strong  a  term ;  and  I  might  not 
have  understood  him  when  he  spoke  of  the 
prejudices  of  our  forefathers,  while  you  and  I 
talk  only  of  their  wisdom.  But  the  young  are 
always  for  reform  ;  it  strikes  in  with  their 
vanity  to  think  that  that  which  is  old  requires 
mending, — houses,  customs,  manners — ay,  even 
men :  but  we  can  bear  with  this.     Of  course, 
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he  is  not  a  milkflop  or  a  niggard,  or  you  would 
not  like  him ;  otherwise,  I  half  suspect  I  should 
think  him  scanty  with  the  wine-cup.  Perhaps 
he  cannot  bear  much,  being  unaccustomed  to 
any." 

**  I  dare  say  he  could/^  replied  the  squire  a 
little  warmly,  yet  not  meeting  his  friend'^s  look ; 
^^  but  he  makes  it  a  point  of  morality.^' 

*^  Oh,  a  puritan  !  Too  fine  a  fellow  to  be 
that.  We  must  laugh  him  out  of  his  fancies, 
and  make  him  one  of  us." 

^'  I  don't  know  about  that,*^  observed  the 
squire  rather  gravely,  but  in  some  embarrass- 
ment. **  He  brought  good  arguments,  and  out 
of  the  Bible  too.  Indeed,  I  am  beginning  to 
think  it  would  be  as  well  if  some  of  us  did  not 
drink  quite  as  much.  As  he  says,  ^  What  is  the 
use  of  reason  if ''  ^ 

'^  Oh !  then  I  was  right ;  and  he  does  lecture 
even  you,*  interrupted  the  laughing  Duma- 
ford.  \^  I  hope  he  has  not  quite  lectured  jrou 
into  becoming  a  puritan.  Remember,  the  pu- 
ritans overturned  church  and  state — ^murdered 
the  king — and  made  an  arch  hypocrite,  the  son 
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oftfbmrerffirdtector!  Ob,  PhiHp  (Tonyen  I 
I  dKyugbt  3roa  bad  been  a  loyal  man — stanch 
to  diorch  and  king.  I  nball  be  o£P,  lest  he 
dionld  lecture  me  too  into  rebdlion  and  puri* 
tanism.*** 

*^  I  am  no  puritan ;  I  am  for  church  and 
king.  Who  says  otherwise  ?'  shouted  the 
squire  with  a  sudden  burst  of  wrath. 

^*  Not  Richard  Dumsford :  I  was  but  in 
jest.  You  would  neither  overturn  the  statC) 
nor  stint  a  friend ;  so  we  may  still  drink  a 
f^iBss  together  without  rebuke.^ 
^  ^  I  am  no  drunkard,*^  remarked  the  squire 
doggedly. 

*^  Who  could  make  such  a  charge?  I 
spoke  but  in  merriment.  Though  the  young 
man  did  say  that  some  of  the  customs  of  our 
forefathers  were  wicked  and  barbarous,  he 
could  not  mean  that  we  were  to  taste  no  wine, 
and  forget  our  hospitality.  A  favourite  of 
yours  could  mean  no  such  thing ;  or  if  he  did, 
of  course  he  could  not  rule  you  to  the  same 
«mng  opinion  :  it  might  be  a  plausible  excuse 
for  him  who  has  nothing. — How  admirably  he 
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improved  so  inucli  under  his  instru 
she  will  mount  almost  any  horse 
him  by  her  side.  And  how  well  tl: 
habit  become  her!'^  added  the  proi 
catching  a  glimpse  of  her  lovely  fi 
turned  with  unusual  animation  toi 
companion. 

*^  She  is  indeed  a  lovely  creature : 
are  a  happy  fellow,  Conyers,  to  ha 
daughter.     I  suppose  I  must  divide 
with  the  young  man :    I  can  afforc 
him   a  little.     How  beautifully,   I 
Miss  Conyers   behaves   to  him  !— ^ 
gentle  consideration  lest  he  should  ho. 
slighted, — for  those  of  doubtful  sta 
sometimes  touchy, — and  yet  restrainii 
miration  from  presumption.     There 
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but  she  will  never  forget  that  she  is  a  Con- 
yers  in  the  bestowing  of  her  love.  What 
vere  you  beginning  to  tell  me  about  a  thunder- 
storm ?" 

The  squire  told  the  story,  but  not  with  his 
usual  clearness,  for  he  was  a  little  bewildered 
by  the  late  conversation,  and  showed  symptoms 
of  being  uneasy  and  fidgety. 

^*  What  a  providential  escape !  It  makes 
one  shudder  to  think  what  might  have  been 
her  fate.  One  so  young  !  so  gentle !  and  so 
lovely  !  It  is  fearful  to  imagine  that  she  might 
have  been  lost  to  us  in  the  splendour  of  her 
loveliness.  What  do  not  all  her  friends  owe  to 
that  young  man  for  his  promptness  and  de- 
cision !  I  told  you  I  was  sure  he  was  possess- 
ed of  both,  though  based  it  may  be  on  a  little 
youthful  presumption  :  —  but  I  shall  never 
think  of  that  again ;  he  may  lecture  me,  or  my 
forefathers  either,  for  the  future,  an  he  please — 
nay,  stint  me  in  my  wine  too  without  a  mur- 
mur. There  are  some,  in  his  situation,  who 
might  have  hesitated  to  take  the  daughter  of 
Philip  Ck)nyers  in  his  arms,  even  to  preserve  her 


resentment    at    the   liberty.       I    en\ 
opportunity   of  saving  her  — ail  m 
the   storm    so  very   sudden?      I  si 
thought  that,   if  not  absorbed  in  s 
liarly  interesting  occupation,   he  m 
foreseen  the  coming  danger.     I  can  i 
no  one  but  a  lover  playing  the  pleas 
lady-love  being  so  blind.^ 

*^  Edward  was  not  playing  the  pl> 
his  lady-love,  but  riding  quietly  by 
side ;  and  the  fault  was  mine.  I  ti 
that  there  would  be  no  storm  for  hoi 
it  did  come  on  very  suddenly  at  laat,' 
the  honest  squire. 

"  Oh,  Philip !  — just  like  you  ! —  e 
see  a  cloud  or  foresee  a  storm !  I  v 
lieve  that  one  might  run  off  with  tl 
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50a  neither  see  those  signs,  nor  could  under- 
stand them  if  you  did.'^ 

*^  I  see  more  than  people  think,"^  replied  the 
squire  rather  pettishly ;  for  he  piqued  himself 
on  that  in  which  he  was  most  deficient,  and 
could  never  bear  a  suspicion  of  his  penetra- 
tion. 

**  Do  you  ?  I  doubt  it ! "  said  his  friend 
with  an  incredulous  shake  of  the  head.  **  Well 
tor  you  that  Richard  Durnsford  is  going  to 
settle  near  you  !  Good  and  honourable  your- 
self, you  never  think  it  possible  that  others  are 
not  the  same,  and  never  suspected  anybody 
in  your  life  higher  than  a  poacher  or  a  gip- 
^.— Thunder-storms  are  not  pleasant  things. 
I  am  vexed  at  the  death  of  that  beautiful  mare 
— »I  was  so  convinced  that  it  would  suit  your 
daughter.  If  the  young  man  had  not  been  so 
absent  or  absorbed,  (for  I  can  scarcely  think 
him  stupid,)  and  sought  shelter  a  few  minutes 
sooner,  she  would  have  been  saved;  but  the 
great  loss  is  yours,  so  I  must  not  grumble,  and 
fifty  guineas  is  nothing  to  you  :  besides,  your 
daughter  was  saved,  though  at  the  last  moment 
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and  at  the  expense  of  a  tolerable  fright.  I 
wonder  she  ever  mounted  again." 

^^  I  feared  that,  and  doubt  if  any  one  ex- 
cept Edward  could  have  persuaded  her :  but 
he  walked  by  her  side  for  some  days ;  and  she 
knows  that  he  has  always  an  eye  upon  her 
horse,  and  is  ready  to  assist  her  should  she 
require  his  aid." 

**  A  gallant  youth,  upon  my  word  !  He 
rules  all  I  see ;  and  I  must  look  to  my  old 
footing  in  the  family.  At  Astell  Court,  I  think 
you  said,  they  sheltered ;  — was  its  owner  at 
home  ? 

**  Yes,  at  the  window — saw  the  accident,  and 
came  out  immediately,  insisting  on  their  enter- 
ing the  house  and  making  use  of  his  carriage." 

^^  Indeed  !  Well,  I  am  glad  of  that :  en- 
mities should  die  away  with  years,  —  man  is 
mortal,  and  hate  should  be  the  same.  He 
must  have  felt  a  little  awkward,  those  who  in- 
jure being  usually  the  last  to  forgive.  But 
perhaps  he  thought  it  some  little  reparation  for 
the  ungracious  things  he  said  of  you  soon  after 
your  marriage ; — or  perhaps  he  fears  that  you 
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may  try  to  open  another  right  of  way  ;  they  say 
there  is  one  which  might  be  tried.  It  must  have 
annoyed  you,  your  daughter's  being  obliged  to 
him  for  shelter.  A  pity  but  that,  foreseeing  the 
storm,  Mr.  Elton  had  induced  her  to  ride  faster ; 
she  might  then  have  reached  the  farm-house 
on  the  other  side  of  the  park :  not  that  you 
need  trouble  about  it,  being  the  injured  party. 
Did  he  mention  you,  or  refer  to  the  past  ?"' 

^^  He  sent  a  civil  message,  with  a  request 
that  Mabel  would  sometimes  call  upon  him.'" 

"  With  an  apology,  of  course,  for  his  for- 
mer conduct. — I  am  glad  that  he  sees  it  at  last 
in  its  true  light :  better  late  than  never.  You 
accepted  the  apology,  I  suppose,  and  let  your 
daughter  go  there  once  for  form's  sake  ?^ 

^^  He  sent  no  apology  ;  and  I  have  been 
thinking  lately,  whether  I  might  not  have  been 
something  to  blame.  One  sees  things  differ- 
ently on  a  sick-bed,  with  death  in  view,  to  what 
one  does  in  the  hunting-field,  with  health  and 
strength  in  every  Umb.'' 

"  Yes,  yes: — one  has  the  blue-devils  hover- 
ing round  one,   pinching  here  and  twitching 
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srinniiifr    demon    to   the    lower    re 
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once  out  in  the  field  again  with  a  sp 
beneath  one — the  cry  of  the  houn 
blithe  bugle  sounding  in  one's  ears,  at 
devils  depart,  knowing  their  rule  is  o 
who  can  stand  up  and  say  that  he  is  an  1 
if  Philip  Conyers  cannot  ?     Who  a 
charge  against  the  Squire  of  Ranford  r 
oppress  the  poor  ?   Does  he  drive  evei 
gar  away  without  a  meal  ?     Does  he 
doors  against  his  friends?     Does  he 
of  sedition  and  democracy  ?  Does  he  m 
the  ancient  institutions  of  his  countr 
they  were  in  the  times  of  his  fathers 
the   brawlers   who  see  faults  where 
cestors    saw  only    perfection  ?    Did 
turn  down  his  glass  at  the  toast  nf  ^ciu 
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htiirt^^^i  fi«0r  hand  ?— No,  no,  Philip  Conytn, 
oWI  wwmy  tbeae  idle  fancies,  the  phantoms  of  a 
lick-rooni ;  they  are  not  fit  for  a  man  in  health. 
I  would  that  I  could  gire  as  good  an  account 
of  mysdf ;  and  there  are  many  others  who 
wish  the  same.  —  You  vindictive! — ^you  were 
never  vindictive  in  your  life — too  forgiving  by 
half.'* 

^'  Our  best  deeds  are  imperfect,"  began  the 
squire^  perplexed,  embarrassed,  yet  gratified  by 
Us  friend^s  glowing  eulogium,  though  lately 
awakened  thought  made  him  doubt  the  sound- 
new  of  his  views. 

Richard  Dumsford  knew  the  great  advantage 
which  his  quickness  gave  him  over  his  slower 
friend.  Like  a  squirrel  confusing  the  sight  by 
the  celerity  of  his  change  of  position,  glancing 
firotn  subject  to  subject,  he  confounded  the 
judgment:  yet  was  this  glancing  so  gay,  so 
brilliant,  as  to  pass  not  from  the  mind  as  only 
idle  words; — he  seldom  failed  to  leave  those 
impressimis — to  induce  those  feelings,  which  he 
desired.  The  heart  pondered  on  his  wgrds 
long  after  the  sounds  had  died  away ;  and  the 
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mind  dwelt  on  images  it  bad  had  little  share  in 
forming,  though  never  doubting  that  its  own 
powers  had  originated  them. 

*^  Yes ;  our  best  deeds  are  imperfect,  as  you 
say,^'  interrupting  the  squire :  ^^  but  give  me 
your  good  works,  and  I  will  take  my  chance. 
God  knows  that  we  are  all  poor  imperfect  crea- 
tures, and  pardons  our  imperfections.  You  are 
not  afflicted  with  puritanism,  or  I  should  be  off, 
holding  the  disease  infectious.  Better  have 
the  scarlet  fever  or  the  smallpox.  But  you 
are  not  to  be  led  away  by  new-fangled  notions : 
you  do  as  your  fathers  did  before  you.  And 
where  can  you  show  better  men  than  they 
were  ?  Well  if  we  turn  out  half  as  good,  with 
our  French  notions,  and  fashions,  and  weak, 
washy  wines,  and  what  not.  For  my  part,  I 
am  content  to  do  as  they  did  before  I  was 
born.  I  see  how  it  is :  you  have  been  kept  low 
since  your  fall,  and  are  horribly  hipped.  Some 
good  gallops,  and  a  few  visits  to  the  old 
friends  you  have  known  from  your  boyhood, 
wit^  a  social  evening  or  two,  will  set  you  to 
rights  again.     By  the  bye,  your  friends  say 
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you  would  Dot  let  them  in  when  they  called ; 
and  that  they  understand  you  mean  to  give 
up  hunting,  keep  no  wine  in  your  cellar,  and 
build  a  methodist  chapel.  I  was  vexed  at  the 
reports,  though  knowing  their  folly,  and  asked 
bow  any  one  could  suppose  such  things  of 
Philip  Conyers?  You  may  well  laugh.  I 
wonder  who  set  the  report  about :  it  appeared 
to  come  from  one  who  knew  something  of  your 
family,  for  they  mentioned  Mr.  Elton,  and 
said  that  you  had  been  getting  low  and  fanciful 
almost  from  the  time  of  his  coming  into  the 
house.  I  positively  denied  that  so  young  a 
man — ^a  mere  boy  — could  have  any  influence 
over  you,  and  laid  the  blame  on  Horton,  for 
.keeping  you  low.  Now  that  you  can  appear 
among  your  friends  again,  you  will  soon  prove 
the  falsehood  of  the  report.  You  shall  go 
with  me  to-morrow  to  see  Barrett.  Some  of  the 
hounds  have  the  distemper,  some  of  the  servants 
the  scarlet  fever,  so  he  has  removed  to  Till  well 
Farm,  whilst  house  and  kennel  are  purifying 
and  painting.  That  is  but  three  miles  off,  or  less, 
I  think,  by  the  footway.     I  am  glad  of  it ;  in 
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my  opinion,  there  is  scarcely  a  grander  sight 
than  a  fine  pack  of  hounds— -and  his  are  capital. 
I  shaU  be  over  there  often ;  and  I  wish  you 
would  go  too,  and  occasionally  give  him  some 
hints  for  their  management :  he  would  attend 
to  you,  and  the  whole  hunt  would  have  cause 
to  thank  you. — Did  Astell  refer  to  the  past, 
and  his  reported  wish  to  supplant  you  with 
your  wife  when  Miss  Duncombe?  *^ 

"  He  owned  to  Mabel  that  he  had  once  loved 
her  mother,  and  that  he  loved  her  now  for  her 
mother^s  sake.** 

^'  Did  you  say  that  she  had  been  there  since  ?  ^ 

^^  She  went  once,  but  did  not  see  him,  as  he 
had  gone  to  town  the  day  before  on  important 
business.^  • 

^*  What  did  your  daughter  and  Mr.  Elton 
think  of  him  ?  Does  he  appear  much  altered 
from  their  account  ?*'* 

*^  They  were  amazingly  taken  with  him : 
and  the  favourable  impression  was  mutual,  I 
conclude,  for  he  desired  Edward,  should  he  re- 
quire the  assistance  of  a  friend,  to  call  boldly 
upon  him.    He  seemed  much  struck  with  the 
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young  man's  likeness  to  some  old  friend,  and 
took  to  him  on  that  account :  —  he  strikes  me 
sometimes  as  resembling  one  known  and  re- 
g^ded  in  my  younger  days,  for  he  never  ap- 
peared a  stranger  to  me;  but  I  suppose  it 
must  be  fancy,  for  I  cannot  make  out  who  he 
is  like.^ 

^*  I  don't  know  that — I  will  look  at  him 
particularly,^  remarked  Mr.  Dumsford ;— ex- 
daiming^  after  a  few  minutes'  observation,  **  I 
have  found  the  likeness, — Hather! — ^you  re- 
member him  ?  ^ 

*^  What !  the  smooth-tongued  fellow,  who 
talked  so  well,  and  cheated  all  who  had  any 
dealing  with  him,  even  his  own  father  ?  No, 
no,  Dumsford,  there  is  no  likeness  between  him 
and  Edward  Elton  in  any  way.^ 

^^  Well,  I  may  be  mistaken ;  but  it  seems  to 
me  there  is,  -—not  exactly  now,  when  he  is  ani- 
mated and  doing  his  best  to  be  agreeable,  but 
sometimes  when  his  features  are  in  repose,  as  the 
painters  say — ^not  lit  up  with  the  transitory  ex- 
pression of  the  moment,  but  wearing  their  usual 
character.     You  remember  being  taken  in  by 
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honest  Hather,  as  he  was  called,  and  so  do  not 
like  to  think  it.  Look  at  him  keenly  some 
time,  when  he  is  not  trying  to  please,  and  then 
you  will  admit  the  resemblance;  unless  you 
have  forgotten  the  rogue^s  features,  which  is 
possible,  as  you  never  remember  a  face.  You 
have  a  shocking  memory  on  such  points:  I 
should  not  be  surprised  if  you  were  to  forget 
Martha  Wilford's  physiognomy,  singular  as  it 
is,  should  she  absent  herself  from  your  pre- 
sence for  one  short  year.  How  is  the  black 
dame,  as  the  urchins  call  her  ?  She  was  a  fine 
girl  once.  How  does  she  wear  ?  I  did  not  see 
her  when  last  at  the  Grange." 

"  Very  badly, — looking  as  though  she  had 
lived  years  during  the  last  few  months.*^ 

"  Does  she  visit  the  Grange  now  ? 

*^  No ;  she  has  taken  an  oath  not  to  sit  down 
beneath  its  roof  till  Philip's  return,  appearing 
to  hold  me  accountable  for  all  his  acts.*^ 

*^  Do  you  visit  her,  then,  that  you  can  give 
an  account  of  her  looks  ?^ 

^^  Not  I  indeed ! — though  she  sent  word  by 
the  young  people,  that  if  I   would  go,  she 
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would  tell  my  fortune,  as  she  had  done  theirs. 
But  this  was  no  inducement ;  for  Mabel  was 
not  herself  all  the  evening;  and  even  Ed- 
ward looked  strange,  and  only  spoke  when 
spoken  to.^ 

"  Ha  !  ha  !  ha  !  It  served  them  right  for 
going :  she  is  not  a  woman  to  be  mocked,  and 
I  suppose  she  told  them  some  horrible  doom. 
What  did  she  predict  ?" 

**  I  know  nothing  about  it ;  for  she  sent  her 
commands  to  me  not  to  inquire  on  pain  of  her 
wrath,  and  I  never  took  the  trouble  to  ask  fur- 
ther.'' 

"  She  fairly  frightened  them,  I  suppose ; 
and  they  never  again  ventured  near  her  un- 
asked.** 

**  They  did  not  go  then  unasked.  She  met 
me  in  the  lane,  and  bade  me  send  Mabel  and 
Edward  to  her  cottage :  you  know  how  she 
issues  her  commands.*" 

**  So  she  invited,  or  commanded  their  pre- 
sence— and  for  the  purpose  of  teUing  their  for- 
tunes too  ! — Unheard-of  courtesy  !  I  shall  be 
jealous,  having  been  the    older  acquaintance. 
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The  fair  Mabel  I  might  account  for;  but 
young  Elton — a  perfect  stranger — that  is  a* 
traordinary,  considering  her  usual  habits.** 

*'  He  saved  her  cat  from  the  dogs,  or  some 
such  thing.*^ 

*'  So  Martha  Wilford  was  grateful  for  Ae 
saving  a  cat !  But  how  came  she,  then,  to  pre* 
diet  so  sad  a  fate  as  to  disturb  the  youth's 
equanimity?  One  would  have  thought  that 
she  might  have  shown  a  friendly  feeling  for 
once,  and  predicted  a  golden  destiny.* 

**  He  considered  that  she  did  entertain  a 
friendly  feeling  towards  him,  and  said  his  for- 
tune was  rather  strange  than  evil/' 

*<  A  friend  of  Martha  Wilford's,  is  he  ?  that 
is  an  honour  no  honest  man  would  envy  him* 
Has  he  seen  her  frequently  since  ?*" 

*^  This  was  but  a  day  or  two  ago,  and  I 
doubt  if  he  has  any  wish  to  see  her  again.* 

*^  There  then,  at  least,  we  are  agreed.  But 
here  am  I,  talking  over  old  friends  and  bygone 
times  with  you,  forgetting  your  lovely  daugh* 
ter  may  think  me  remiss :  I  must  do  my  baat 
to  make  am^ids.* 
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.The  next  minute  he  was  beside  Mabel,  eisr 
trf^Bgi^all  his  powers  to  amuse  ber»  maiDtaiiiiiig 
such  a -lively  and  unslackeoing  conversatioo^ 
t|U  they  returned  to  the  house,  that  Edward 
had  little  opportunity  of  speaking,  had  he  been 
so  little  entertained  as  to  desire  it.  So  well  did 
hp  suooeed  in  interesting  both,  that  the  silence 
of  the  squire  passed  unnoticed,  as  well  as  his 
mtaojBXiee  and  embarrassment 

^  Is  the  world  changed  since  my  father's 
youthful  days  ?"  thought  Edward  Elton  as  he 
4resBed  for  dinner.  ^^  The  unceasing  burden 
of  Us  tale  was  deceit  and  wrong, — the  cokL 
ness  of  the  many — the  falsehood  of  the  few— 
tW  ocmtempt  of  all  for  poverty— -the  impossi- 
bility of  winning  even  the  semblance  of  regard 
without  the  aid  of  wealth  or  title.  I  have 
ncitber;  yet  I  have  seen  not  the  semblance 
merely,  but  the  reality.  I  have  encountered 
neither  coldness  nor  deceit.  Do  not  some  see 
aMhrough  a  darkened  glass,  robbing  life  of  its 
beauty  by  their  own  gloomy  anticipations,  and 
dMiding  the  sun  that  would  else  shine  brightly 
on  them  ?    Mr.  Conyers,  does  he  not  feel  for  me 

VOL.   II.  c 


Iier  not  to  waver  ?     Did  she  not  s 
on  niv  arm  when  tliat  woman's  wc 

ml 

her  of  my  feelings  ?     Yes,  I  must 
my  love, — not  give  those  feelings 
tell  my  wishes  to  her  father,*-— so 
warned ;  and  if  she  know  but  hal 
the  future  as  she  told  me  of  the 
trust  her  words.     I  would  it  had 
wise ;  but,  for  a  few  days,  she  shal 
I  hate  concealment ;  and  if  I  tell  nc 
words  to  the  father,  I  tell  it  not  tc 
ter :  and  for  my  manner,  it  shall  be 
presence  or  his  absence.     He  mus 
if  not,  he  may.     She  spoke  of  so] 
would  seek  my  harm  —  of  coldne 
host.      I  fear  no   stranger,  and  v 
There  are,  who  count  a  breeze  a  h 
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Thus  thought  Edward  Elton;  and  he  de- 
scended to  the  drawing-room  with  a  light  step 
and  a  lighter  heart. 

Mr.  Dumsford's  wit  and  vivacity  were  so 
£ucinating,  that  the  gentlemen  lingered  in  the 
dining-room  long  after  Mabel  had  left  it ; 
and  the  wioe  went  freely  round — more  freely 
than  Edward  wished,  though  the  faculties  of 
neither  were  obscured.  The  young  man  would 
have  left  the  table  before,  but  Mr.  Conyers 
forbade  it  rather  pettishly.  Mabel  waited 
Icmg  for  her  evening  walk,  and  did  not  find  it 
as  pleasant  as  usuaL  Mr.  Dumsford  was 
lively  and  amusing  as  ever :  but  she  did  not 
find  the  walk  agreeable ; — why,  she  either  did 
not  ask  herself,  or  did  not  answer. 

Edward  was  of  the  same  opinion,  and  per- 
haps pursued  the  same  plan,  of  not  asking  or 
not  answering ;  and  Mr.  Conyers  would  have 
agreed  with  them,  had  notes  been  compared. 
If  Mr.  Durnsford  found  it  pleasant,  as  he  ap- 
peared to  do^  he  must  either  not  have  seen  the 
discomfort  of  the  others,  though  a  babe  might 
have  guessed  it,  or  he  must  have  found  plea- 

c  2 


path  was  not  sufficiently  broad  to  a 
than  two  to  walk  abreast.     Mr.  Dun 
kept  in   the  advance  with  Mabel 
time;  and  her  answers  and  observa 
not  always  appropriate  to  the  quei 
observations  of  her  animated  companic 
he  appeared  not  to  remark  it.     Edwa 
behind  with  the  squire,  who,  Strang 
was  restless  and  out  of  humour ;  det 
young  man  beside  him,  though  neithe 
to  entertain  nor  be  entertained ;  and 
ally  giving  him  a  flat  contradiction,  o 
a  point  of  disagreeing  with  him,  as  if 
that  be  had,  and  would  have,  opinioi 
own, 

I  hate  dulness  or  ill  humour  in  n 
others ;    so  will,  with  the  reader^s  pe 
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knowing  why  — no  removing  grievances  that 
the  tongue  is  ashamed  to  tell.  To-morrow^s 
sun  may  rise  in  glory  and  dispel  all  mists;  if 
not,  let  us  to  our  pouting  rooms,  venting  our 
ill  humour  on  ourselves  alone. 


so  THE   SQUIRE. 


CHAPTER  II. 

The  rose-coloured  hues  of  life  had  somewhat 
faded  in  Edward's  mind  before  he  sank  to 
sleep.  At  dinner  he  had  imagined  none  of 
those  crosses  to  his  views  which  the  dark  dame 
had  predicted ;  at  tea  he  was  less  exulting, 
and  began  to  think  it  possible  that  storm-clouds 
might  arise  on  his  fair  horizon.  If  he  thought 
so  then,  stiU  more  did  he  think  so  when,  in 
little  more  than  a  fortnight,  without  being 
able  to  fix  on  any  act  of  his  as  the  cause,  or 
on  any  precise  time  as  the  period  from  which 
the  change  had  commenced,  he  found  that  his 
position  in  the  squire's  family  was  no  longer 
what  it  had  been.  His  pleasure  was  no  longer 
so  kindly  or  so  eagerly  consulted ;  his  society 
was  no  longer  so  much  delighted  in,  though 
assiduously  sought,  or  rather  required;  and 
his  opinion  was  no  longer  solicited,  or  no  longer 
heeded.     His  wishes  no  longer  ruled  the  squire, 
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who)  though  still  the  hospitable  host,  and  at 
times  showing  his  former  regard,  was  evidently 
capricious  in  his  favour^  and  still  more  evi- 
dently ill  at  ease  with  himself  or  with  those 
around  him.  His  little  ebullitions  of  temper 
became  every  day  more  frequent ;  even  Mabel 
suffered  occasionally,  and  Mr.  Durnsford  did 
not  always  escape;  whilst  Edward  was  often 
pained  by  pettish  remarks  on  the  presumption 
of  youth,  in  despising  the  wisdom  of  the  aged, 
and  the  customs  of  their  fathers,  and  expecting 
to  rule  their  elders. 

Naturally  of  a  good  temper,  and  really  at- 
tached to  Mr.  Conyers,  Edward  submitted  to 
these  remarks  in  patient  silence,  or  turned 
them  off  by  a  gay  yet  respectful  reply,  though 
he  could  not  but  feel  hurt  by  their  frequent 
recurrence. 

The  domestics  began  to  take  their  cue  from 
their  master,  and,  urged  by  Dawkins,  who  had 
never  forgiven  his  interference  with  Fury,  or  to 
screen  their  own  delinquencies,  hinted  that  he 
was  inclined  to  lord  it  over  them,  giving  at 
times  orders  contrary  to  those  issued  by  Mr. 


,  i^^x   iui    iiiDre  man  was 

but  the  s([uire  of  that  day   was  not  ti 
of  three  weeks  before. 

Annoyed  by  the  reports  mentioned  b^ 
ford,  Mr.  Conyers,  to  prove  that  he  wai 
niggard  nor  methodist,  began  on  the  \ 
ing  day  a  round  of  visits  to  his  hunting 
attributing  their  apparent  neglect  to  th 
that  their  presence  would  not  be  acceptabl 
to  silence  those  same  reports,  every  in^ 
to  dinner  was  readily  accepted,  and  vario 
quets  given  in  return,  at  both  of  wh 
child  and  his  young  friend  beheld  witl 
regret  that  the  habits  of  his  former  da} 
regaining  their  ascendency,  and  the  bett< 
ings  of  the  sick-room  fading  away.     Th< 
in  which  most  of  his  companions  indulge 
listened  to  as  words  of  coursp  •  t^rtA  ♦!.- 
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That  the  squire  by  no  means  felt  satisfied 
with  himself  whilst  yielding  to  the  influence  of 
fonner  habits  /md  riotous  companions,  was  evi- 
dent  from  his  shrinking  from  the  look  of  Ski* 
ward  and  his  child  when  the  effects  of  his 
excess  had  passed  :  but  the  good  resolutions 
sometimes  formed  were  too  often  swept  away 
by  persuasion  or  ridicule. 

Brought  up  in  frugality,  and  with  a  horror  of 
intemperance^  of  which  his  father  had  too  often 
witnessed  the  fatal  results  to  mind  and  body, 
£dward  was  shocked  and  disgusted  at  many  of 
the  scenes  of  which  he  was  compelled  to  be^ 
oome  a  spectator.  He  would  have  declined 
these  parties,  so  little  in  accordance  with  his 
tastes  and  principles;  but  Mr.  Conyers  was 
peremptory  in  insisting  on  his  accompanying 
Kjinaplf  and  Dumsford  ;  and  after  claiming  as 
a  right  to  decline  wine  when  he  pleased,  he 
thought  it  better  to  comply,  in  the  hope  of  re- 
gaining his  influence  over  the  squire,  and, 
after  a  while,  turning  him  away  from  habits  so 
hurtful  to  himself  in  body  and  in  soul.  The 
right  was  admitted,  but  a  smile  passed  between 

c  5 
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Mr.   Durnsford   and  his  host,  thinking  how 
rarely  that  right  would  be  exercised  in  oppo- 
sition  to   sneers,  abuse,   and   ridicule.     They 
were  deceived :  Edward  Elton  was  not  Xq  be 
turned  by  either,  when  his  own  heart,  as  in  the 
present  case,  did  not  join  with  the  tempters ; 
and  the  quiet  and  conciliating  manner  in  which 
he  declined  a  participation  in  their  excess  often 
saved  him  from  sneers,  and  compelled  respect, 
though  his  firmness  won  him  little  liking,  and 
less  love :  in  fact,  he   was  only  tolerated  by 
many  as  the  guest  of  the  kind-hearted  and  hos- 
pitable  Philip  Conyers.     This  he  saw;   and 
though  it  made  no  change  in  his  conduct,  it 
rtifiled  his  temper  and  galled  his  spirit ;  the 
more   when  he  saw  himself  declining  day  by 
day  in  the  favour  of  his  still  usually  kind  host, 
who  felt  his  conduct  a  rebuke  to  himself,  and 
sometimes  joined  in  the  ridicule  of  his  over-so- 
briety, as  most  considered  it. 

fiappily  for  him,  save  Mr.  Durnsford,  there 
was  neither  sufficient  wit  nor  talent  among  the 
squire's  friends  to  gild  excess,  or  gloss  over  sin : 
he  saw  the  drunkard  in  his  natural  deformity^ 
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and  was  firm  against  what  he  most  dreaded — 
the  fear  of  offending  Mabel's  father,  though 
Durnsford  urged  him  to  be  a  little  less  scru- 
pulous on  that  very  plea. 

"  I  admire  your  principles,  Mr.  Elton — still 
more  your  firmness,  considering  your  youth ; 
but,  by  a  little  indulgence,  you  might  acquire 
greater  influence,  and  thus  effect  some  good, 
particularly  to  my  friend  Conyers :  whereas  I 
fear  you  are  sinking  in  his  regard.  Come, 
yield  for  once  to  a  little  friendly  advice ! 
What  is  a  glass  more  or  less? — your  head 
could  stand  it,  as  mine  does :  I  always  know 
what  I  am  about.  The  squire  would  hold  you 
in  much  higher  favour ;  and,  by  pleasing  him 
in  this,  you  might  hereafter  gain  him  to  your 
wishes.  You  are  too  prudent  not  to  see  the 
necessity  of  sometimes  bending  if  you  would 
rise,  and  the  wisdom  of  acquiescing — nay, 
joining  people  in  their  little  foibles.  Humour 
folks  in  their  ways,  and  they  will  let  you  take 
yours.  What  if  they  do  go  wrong  ? — it  is  no- 
thing to  you — you  are  not  called  on  to  set  them 
right.'' 


stoop  to  falsify  my  principles,  or  cou 
what  my  heart  condemns,  to  maintain 
gard  or  accomplish  my  wishes.  My  ht 
my  views  are  open  to  all :  if  I  succeed, 
be  by  honourable  means — ^not  by  bendii 
ceit,  or  stooping  to  flatter  wrong  by  i 
deed." 

^'  As  you  please ;  I  only  sought  youi 
said  Mr.  Dumsford,  shrugging  his  sbi 
*^  I  see  my  mistake  now.  As  you  all 
Conyers  to  be  cheated  by  his  servants  ^ 
opening  his  eyes,  and  do  not  exert  the  in 
you  possess  to  lead  him  to  your  own  so 
I  thought  you  had  seen  the  policy  of  ] 
and  kept  your  own  head  clear  to  profi 
after  by  the  confusion  of  his  intellects.^ 

**  The    policy  of  silence,  Mr.   Dum 


yr       •• 
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when  hopeless  of  effecting  good,  and  encourag* 
ing  error  by  joining  in  it,  or  keeping  silence 
from  interest  when  required  by  regard  to 
qpeak.  I  have  more  than  once  mentioned  the 
dishonesty  of  his  servants  to  Mr.  Conyers.*' 

**  I  was  not  aware  of  that,  but  rather  under* 
stood  that  he  considered  them  honest  because 
you  had  seen  nothing  to  the  contrary.  His 
opinion  of  your  judgment  is  so  high,  that  you 
have  but  to  speak  out  plainly,  and  he  yields  at 
once." 

^^  I  do  not  find  Mr.  Conyers  so  yielding, 
and  believe  that  your  influence  is  paramount 
to  mine,^  replied  the  young  man  coldly,  turn- 
ing away  without  perceiving  the  approach  of 
the  squire. 

What  was  Edward  saying  ?'*  he  inquired. 
Only  regretting  that  he  could  not  influence 
you  more ;  being  a  little  jealous^  I  believe,  of 
your  regard  for  me.^' 

^*  Influence  me  in  what  P^^  asked  the  squire 
quickly. 

**  The  old  story  !— to  be  as  over-scrupulous 
as  himself.    The  young  always  think  they  have 
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discovered  the  exact  rule  of  right.  I  admire 
his  firmness,  and  hope  it  will  not  degenerate 
into  obstinacy,  to  which,  I  fear,  it  is  fast  ap- 
proaching. You  should  speak  to  him  on  the 
subject ;  though  I  doubt  if  he  would  receive  the 
advice  in  good  part.  He  is  a  fine  young  man, 
in  spite  of  his  self-opinion ;  though  I  think  it 
would  be  better  if  he  gave  way  a  little  on  some 
points.  But  it  must  be  flattering — in  fact,  in- 
toxicating, to  one  who  has  seen  so  little  of  the 
world,  and  holds  no  high  station  in  it,  to  ap- 
pear thus  to  rebuke,  and  be  superior  to,  those 
older  and  wiser  than  himself.^ 

^^  Better  if  he  learnt  a  little  humility,  instead 
of  reproving  and  wishing  to  rule  his  elders,^ 
observed  the  squire  testily.  **  Yet  his  manner 
to  me  has  ever  been  affectionate  an4  respectful 
as  that  of  a  son,^  he  added  relentingly. 

**  He  may  have  reasons  for  that ;  he  is  no 
fool." 

"  What  reasons  ?*^  inquired  Mr.  Conyers 
sharply.  **'  Edward  Elton  is  no  time-server, 
though  he  may  be  a  little  too  stiff ;  and,  per- 
haps,  it   would  be  as   well  if  I  and  others 
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thought  seriously  on  many  things — more  as  he 
wishes  that  I  should  think/^ 
-  **  I  leave  all  to  judge  for  themselves : — a  cup 
of  wine  and  a  merry  song  may  be  deadly  sins, 
though  our  fathers  did  not  think  so ;  but  I  am 
not  inclined  to  play  niggard  or  puritan,^  re- 
plied Mr.  Dumsford,  with  a  slight  curling  of 
the  lip  that  made  his  old  friend  turn  away  with 
a  troubled  look. 

The  plain  good  sense  of  Mr.  Conyers,  warp- 
ed by  his  blind  devotion  to  the  habits  and 
opinions  of  his  ancestors,  however  erring,  did 
not  fit  him  to  cope  in  argument  with  Mr. 
Durnsford,  or  to  strip  a  question  of  the  extra- 
neous  matter  with  which  his  liveliness  clothed 
it,  bewildering  those  of  slower  perceptions,  till 
the  bare  question  of  right  and  wrong  was 
wreathed  and  smothered  with  bright  fancies, 
or  the  judgment  fettered  in  the  bonds  of  pre- 
judice. Ill  at  ease  with  himself;  his  mind, 
the  arena  for  contending  feelings;  shrinking 
from  ridicule,  though  professing  to  despise  it ; 
and  ruled  by  an  appeal  to  his  prejudices, 
whilst   believing  he  had  none;— the  squire^s 
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manner  was  variable  and  uncertain,  accordin|f 
to  the  society  in  which  he  chanced  to  be  at  tli( 
moment.  Yielding  to  the  fear  inqcdred  hj 
those  bugbear  words,  niggard  and  puritan,  and 
honouring  the  customs  of  his  fathov,  be  has* 
tened  to  defend  himself  from  the  charge  of 
seeing  sin  in  the  wine-cup  or  the  song,  with  i 
confusion  of  ideas  which  rendered  it  difficult  td 
gather  a  meaning  from  his  bewildered  speedi. 

**  You  need  not  make  a  defence,  as  if  I  had 

diarged  you  with  being  a  mUksop  or  a  miaer; 

who  that  knows  Philip  Gonyers    would  be* 

lieve  the  tale  f^  said  Dumsford,  interruptiag 

him,  with  a  friendly  smile.     **  As  for  the  red 

habitual  drunkard,  you  and  I  have  as  great  « 

detestation  of  the  man  as  young  E^ton  him^* 

self;  though  we  may  not  indulge  in  such  higb^ ' 

flown  speeches.     I  am  particular  in  employing' 

sober  tradesmen, — and  so  are  you,  I  know,     and 

will  not   permit  a  public-house  in   Ranford  r ' 

but  it  is  rather  different,  a  party  of  gentlemen 

meeting  together  after  a  hard  day's  sport,  and  ' 

making  a  little  merry  ;  they  can  afford  it— -they ' 

have  no  business  that  can  be  bindered*'-HtiMl  ii^  * 
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jure  no  one  by  being  a  little  excited.  There 
cannot  be  much  harm  in  that — not  even  if  they 
should  require  a  little  aid  to  get  up  stairs.  One 
cauDot  be  always  playing  the  wise  man;  the 
mind  needs  relaxation.*^ 
.  **  To  be  sure/'  said  the  squire,  trying  to  feel 
assured  of  the  truth  of  that  to  which  he  as- 
sented. 

**  Now,  Mr.  Elton  will  not  agree  to  this  self- 
evident  fact,  and  makes  allowances  for  no  one ; 
so  Barrett  and  some  others  talk  of  having  a 
set-to  at  him  to-night,  though  I  warned  them 
that  they  had  better  not;  for  I  suspect  the 
youth  can  be  violent,  and  declined  having  any 
hand  in  it.  And  now,  Philip,  before  I  go  to 
dress,  when  will  you  and  the  lovely  Mabel 
honour  me  with  your  company  at  Newton 
Marsh  ?  Miss  Marsden  will  be  able  to  meet 
you  there  in  a  few  days»  her  cousin  being  so 
much  better ;  and  you  and  your  daughter 
liked  her,  I  think.  I  was  much  obliged  to 
you  for  asking  her  here  the  last  fortnight ;  it 
was.  so  kind  of  you,  because  she  was  my  hun. 
dred  ^nd  fiftieth  cousin,  and  wa^  so  afraid  of 


"  I  am  always  glad  to  oblige  si 
friend  as  you,  Uurnsford,  and  she 
thank  you  for  proposing  it  as  you  di 
would  have  felt  lonely  else  when  we 
and,  I  don't  know  how  it  is,  but  we 
out  a  great  deal  lately,— or  perhaps 
from  the  contrast.  She  was  a  pleasai 
though  no  longer  young.^ 

*^  Do  not  deny  the  kindness  of  bavii 
her  here,  for  the  proposition  was  y« 
though  I  readily  and  thankfully  acoc 
o£Fer.     But   when  do    you    honour 
cottage  with  your  presence  ?*' 

<<  You  shall  settle  that  with  Mabel 
ward." 

"  With  Mr.  Elton  ?     I  understooc 
said  his  visit  had  been  so  Ion  or.  Ko 
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if  with  you  then,  I  shall  be  very  happy  to  re- 
ceive him  as  your  friend, — that  is,  if  he  will  put 
up  with  a  bed  at  a  farm-house  near,  for  I  have 
none  to  offer  him  under  my  own  roof.  I  will 
try  and  have  it  comfortable  ;  for  though  I  dare 
say  he  has  slept  a  hundred  times  in  a  garret, 
or  worse,  I  think  it  possible  that  he  may  be  a 
little  touchy  on  the  point :  those  of  no  sta- 
tion are  always  more  sensitive  than  those  of 
assured  footing  in  society.  Since  you  leave  it 
to  me  and  your  daughter,  I  shall  take  care  and 
name  an  early  day.'*' 

<^  With  all  my  heart.'' 

**  When  do  you  pay  your  legacy  into  Trem- 
lett's  bank  ?  I  want  you  to  settle  a  little  busi- 
ness for  me  there.'' 

**  I  have  not  received  the  legacy  yet." 

"  I  know  that ;  but  you  go  to  Wexton  the 
day  after  to-morrow  to  receive  it  from  Mr. 
Stanton, — do  you  not  ?" 

**  So  he  writes  me  word." 

^*  A  thousand  pounds  from  a  man  who  only 
saw  you  once  !  just  because  your  name  was  the 
same  as  his  !     It  is  a  thousand,  is  it  not  .^'' 


fire    or    robi)ers,   besides  jewels   an( 
England  notes ;    for    he    never  wou 
country  bank.     The  exact  value  of 
is  not  known.^ 

"Truly  you  are  a  fortunate  m$ 

well  for  Tremlett  that  you  have  nc 

dread  of  country  banks,  though  se 

failed  lately  ;  and  there  were  strange 

.  Tremlett  himself  a  little  time  ago.* 

"  Who  told  you  that  I  had  no  drei 
try  banks  ?  I  once  lost  some  hundred 
and  my  uncle  some  thousands — so  1 1 
them  now :  besides,  young  Treml 
away  too  much  to  please  me.  No, 
let  me  get  guineas  or  Bank  of  Eng 
into  my  hands,  and  I  engage  that  n 
banker  shall  have  a  sight  of  them.*' 
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ber  Hinton  ?  Every  one  supposed  him  rolling 
in  riches;  and  he  was  cried  up  as  the  most 
honourable  of  men.  ^I  would  as  soon  trust 
him  as  the  Bank  of  England  itself,^  said  one. 
*l  think  he  is  safer  still/  cried  another. 
No  one  thought  he  could  fail ;  so,  fool  that  I 
was!  I  placed  my  money  in  his  hands.  He 
broke  within  three  weeks ;  and  after  ten  years 
the  last  dividend  was  paid,  and  I  was  poorer  by 
two  hundred  pounds  ! — I  have  seldom  much 
money  in  my  possession  to  care  about  ;  only 
what  I  have,  I  keep  in  my  own  charge.  But  I 
did  not  know  that  you  disliked  country  banks 
as  much  as  I  do ;  and  yours  is  rather  a  large 
sum  to  keep  in  the  house.  You  will  be  robbed 
and  murdered,  as  the  gipsy  once  predicted.^ 

^^  Yes,  and  tried  to  bring  it  to  pass,  too,  I 
believe,^  replied  the  squire  with  a  careless 
biugh. 

^^  I  advise  you  seriously  to  take  care^  however 
you  may  be  inclined  to  laugh.  You  do  not 
mind  being  called  coward  by  all  the  jesters  in 
the  county,  though  they  doubled  the  present 
nujmber.'* 
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^^  I  am  not  afraid !  Philip  Conyers  is  no 
coward  to  shake  at  a  whistle  or  whimper  at  a 
pistol,  and  look  into  rats'  holes  and  drawers 
lest  a  thief  should  be  there.  He  is  not  afraid 
to  meet  any  one  man — nor,  for  the  matter  of 
that,  any  two  either  : — he  is  not  so  old  but  he 
could  show  them  sport  yet.  There  are  not 
many  who  would  venture  to  attack  him — and 
certainly  not  his  house,  with  all  that  set  of  lazy 
fellows  about,  who  would  fight  were  it  only  for 
the  sake  of  their  own  dinners.  Besides,  I  have 
a  secret  place  which  no  one  suspects:  I  will 
show  it  you  one  of  these  days.  You  know  the 
old  cabinet  in  my  dressing.'room  ?  The  top  lets 
down  ;  and  inside  are  some  rather  ruinou&-look- 
ing  pigeon-holes,  stuffed  with  odd  papers,  old 
bills,  and  other  things  as  valuable :  let  them 
take  them  if  they  like.  In  the  third  hole  on  the 
right  hand,  at  the  back  of  a  parcel  of  papers 
crammed  carelessly  in,  is  a  secret  drawer :  this  is 
my  treasure-box  !  No  one  only  feeling  would 
discover  it;  but  press  a  finger  hard  on  each 
9ide  of  the  division,  about  three  inches  from  the 
bottom,  and  a  drawer  bursts  out.     There  is  no 
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one  would  find  it,  or  think  of  looking  there — at 
least,  none  of  my  lazy  fellows ;  though  I  rather 
suspect  some  of  them  have  seen  the  inside  of 
the  cabinet,  for  I  seldom  lock  it,  that  they  may 
not  fancy  that  there  is  anything  of  value 
kept  there.*' 

**  Hush  ! "  said  Durnsford,  advancing  cau- 
tiously to  look  over  a  low  wall  near  which  they 
were  conversing. 

^^  What  is  the  matter?"  asked  the  squire. 

<^  Nothing,  I  hope,"  replied  his  friend  in  a 
low  voice ;  *^  only  I  fancied  that  I  heard  a 
rustling  as  of  some  person  stealing  away, 
who  might  have  overheard  our  conversation; 
but  I  suppose  I  must  have  been  mistaken,  for  I 
can  see  no  one.^ 

^^  And  a  listener  could  not  have  got  away 
so  quickly  but  you  must  have  seen  him,''  re- 
marked Mr.  Conyers,  quite  convinced  that  he 
had  not  been  overheard. 

**  You  had  better  not  mention  the  subject 
again,**  observed  Durnsford,  **  for  there  are  gip- 
sies about,  who  start  up  suddenly  one  knows 
not  why  or  whence ;  but  here,  out  in  this  open 
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tpacef  there  is  no  ponribility  of  our  beiog^orer- 
beard.  What  does  Stanton  say  is  the  amoimt 
of  your  legacy?* 

'*  He  does  not  know  exactly ;  though  it-  is 
supposed  to  be  more  than  a  thousand.  Thfc 
box  is  to  be  placed  in  my  hands  unopened/'   *' 

<<  I  hope,  Conyersy  that  they  will  ndt  set 
aside  the  will  on  the  plea  of  insanity.* 

^^  My  good  friend  was  rather  eccentrio^^  eer- 
tainly,  to  say  the  least."  yr 

^^  Not  a  little  so,  it  appears.  How  do  jrott 
manage  about  the  dinner  at  Merrick^s  ?  Is  not 
it  the  same  day  on  which  you  are  to  receiTe 
tlie  legacy  from  Stanton  ?*^ 

*^  Yes ;  I  call  on  him  in  my  way  ; — ^it  will  nol 
be  many  miles  out  of  my  road  to  Merrick's.* 

'^  And  take  the  treasure  with  you  ?*^To  bt; 
sure,  you  sleep  at  Merrick's.'' 

^  No ;  but,  as  the  road  is  bad  at  vkf^i  1  - 
shall  leave  early." 

*'  Early  !  what  do  you  call  early  ?*  asked  US' 
friend  with  a  smile.  -^ 

^  About  nine :  it  will  be  scarcely  dark  tlM%t 
and  I  and  Jumper  know  the  road  welL*^ .     ".y 
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^  But  you  will  have  youog  Eteon  whh<]foii, 
and  a  •eirant?'^ 

*^  Neither.  Edward  is  not  iovited;  afid 
what  with  turning  out  to  grass,  and  lanieness, 
i  have  no  spare  horse :  and  you  know  I  neiw 
want  a  servant  tagging  after  me.^ 

'^  But,  with  all  that  money  about  yoa  1^ 

«  Who  will  know  it  ? '' 

**  Do  not  trust  to  that ;  and  it  is  only 
Sanson,  and  one  or  two  others,  who  say  that  a 
van  must  be  a  coward,  or  have  an  evil  oon- 
seience,  to  be  afraid  to  ride  alone  by  night" 

*^  With  two  good  pistols,  without  which  I 
never  ride  alone  at  night,  I  am  afraid  of  no 


ote.'' 


cc 


Not  this  famous  highwayman  about  whom 
people  rave?  I  hear  he  has  stopped  several, 
and  boasts  that  no  gentleman  is  bold  enough 
16  ride  alone  at  night  for  fear  of  him, — ^yet  he 
is  but  one^  and  would  scorn  to  take  an  ad^ 
vantage." 

^<  Says  he  so  ?  A  fine  bold  fdbwT  re- 
pUad  the  squire, — **  only  he  liea  1    I  am  not 

VOL.  u.  D^   ^ 


would  not  heed  the  sneers  of  stran; 
braggart    boasts   of  a  highvvayma 
mind   what   the  fellow  may    say, 
servant." 

"  I  am  resolved,  —  so  say  no  i 
subject.  The  fellow  shall  not  boai 
ening  Philip  Conyers ; — timidity  i 
will  but  increase  his  daring.  Let  1 
he  will  find  his  match.^ 

^'  Mabel's  pleadings  will  change 
and  furnish  an  unimpeachable  exc 
ing  an  attendant.*^ 

"  If  you  regard  me,  Dumsford 
know  nothing  of  this,^'  said  the  sc 
^*  I  am  no  bragging  schoolboy,  t 
or  changed  by  a  woman^s  tears.  I 
fellow  will  not  dare  to  attack  m 
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and  looking  as  proud  as  your  proud  ancestor 
who  bearded  one  of  the  Henrys  in  his  own 
hall,  I  forget  for  what.  Come,  come,  you 
must  make  some  allowance  for  the  anxiety  of 
friendship.^ 

"  Prove  that  friendship,  then,  by  engaging 
not  to  say  another  word  on  this  subject  to  me 
or  others." 

"  If  you  insist.^ 
I  do  insist,'^  replied  the  squire  warmly. 
Then  I  submit.  I  admire  your  bravery  : 
«-it  is  what  few  would  dare  with  such  a  sum, 
— many  without.  You  ought  to  be  knighted, 
like  your  other  ancestor  Sir  Edward,  for  keep- 
ing a  whole  army  at  bay  in  a  narrow  pass.*^ 

"  You  dine  at  Merrick^s,  don'^t  you  ?'**  asked 
the  squire,  pacified  by  his  promised  silence, 
and  flattered  by  the  eulogium  on  his  bravery. 

**  I  am  very  sorry  that  it  is  not  in  my  pow- 
er ;  but  you  saw  the  letter  from  Turnbuli, 
appointing  me  to  meet  him  many  miles  the 
contrary  way.  I  told  Merrick  he  ought  to 
have  fixed  some  other  day.  It  is  provoking  ; 
— for  I  understand  several  of  the  best  masters 
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of  hounds  in  the  kingdom  will  be  present, 
whom  I  particularly  wished  to  meet.  But, 
heyday  !  it  is  nearly  time  we  were  off  to  Bar- 
rett's, if  we  intend  to  walk ;  and  I  am  not 
dressed.""  And  away  went  Mr.  Durnsford  to 
adorn. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

''  Are  you  ill,  Mr.  Elton  ?""  asked  Mabel 
softly,  as  he  stood  at  the  window,  waiting  for 
the  squire  and  Mr.  Durnsford.  The  young 
man  turned  abruptly,  and  met  the  inquiring 
look  of  the  gentle  girl,  who  had  advanced  timid- 
ly towards  him,  and  was  expecting  his  reply. 

"  And  if  I  were  ill,  what  would  it  matter  ?— 
you  would  not  grieve.*" 
Not  grieve  ?'^ 

Would  you  ?'^  he  inquired  eagerly,  ad- 
vancing to  where  she  stood,  and  gazing  earnest- 
ly upon  her. 

"  How  could  you  think  that  I  should  not  ?  '* 

For  a  moment  longer  he  gazed  on  her  with 
delight,  then  demanded  hastily, 

"  Why  call  me  Mr.  Elton,  when  your  father 
bade  you  be  less    fornud   and   call   me  Ed- 
ward r 
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She  hesitated  an  instant,  and  then  said, 
"  You  have  not  been  the  same  the  last  few 
days :  or  I  fancied  so.*" 

"  And  have  I  only  changed,  Miss  Conyers? 
Do  we  stand  in  the  same  position  to  each  other 
as  we  stood,  not  three  weeks  since  ?  Have  your 
feelings  undergone  no  alteration  ?  You  are  si- 
lent, and  turn  away.  How  have  I  deserved 
this  change?^' 

'^  I  did  not  say  that  I  had  changed.^ 

"  Will  you  assert  that  you  have  not  ?^ 

"  Most  certainly." 

"  Will  you  say  that  you  esteem  me  now,  as 
when  we  went  to  Martha  Wilford's  cottage  ?* 

"Indeed  I  do!'' 

"  I  will  not, — I  cannot  doubt  you  ; — ^yet  days 
have  passed  since  I  have  found  a  place  beside 
you  —  since  we  have  spoken  of  our  thoughts 
and  feelings  : — another  has  been  ever  near  you 
— another  has  engaged  your  attention.'' 

*^  Mr.  Durnsford  does  talk  a  great  deal, 
and  would  sit  down  beside  me,'^  she  replied, 
so  simply,  that  he  feared  no  more,  yet,  lover- 
like, sought  further  assurance. 
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"  It  was  not  your  choice,  then  ?" 

^^  No :  I  found  him  wearying  sometimes.^ 

^^  But  why  call  me  Mr.  Elton  so  coldly  and 

so  formally  ?" 

**  Mr.  Durnsford  and  Miss  Marsden  hinted 

at  the  propriety  of  my  so  doing,'' — blushing 

more  deeply  as  she  spoke. 

^^  Ha !     Is  it  so  ?     I  thought  as  much."^ 
"  Thought  what  ? ""    asked    Mabel    in  sur- 
prise. 

"  That  Durnsford  is  my  enemy.^ 

*'  You  wrong  him! — he  ever  speaks  most 

highly  of  you.'' 

He  looked  incredulous. 

**  Then   why  induce   you    to  a   display  of 

coldness." 

"  Not  coldness :  he  would  not — I  would  not." 
^^  You  would  not   have  acquiesced  bad  he 

required  coldness?"  asked  Edward  eagerly  as 

she  paused  and  hesitated. 

"  No— I  would  never  give  you  pain  V^ 

**  Thank    you  ! — thank    you  !      Then   you 

will  call  me  Edward  as  before  ?     I  have  your 

father's  sanction.'* 
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*^  You  call  me  Mias  Cooyers.* 

**  I  will  call  you  so  do  more,  but  Mibel 
now,  —  hereafter,  I  will  hope,  my  own  dear 
Mabel.     I  will  no  longer  bear  suspense.^ 

"  Then  you  are  not  ill  ?^  said  Mabel  softly, 
taking  no  notice  by  her  words  of  his  pre* 
tensions. 

^^  Quite  well  now,  fair  Mabel ;  you  have 
cured  me.'" 

**  Then  you  were  ill,  or  anxious  ?  I  feared 
your  letter  pained  you — that  it  brought  evil 


news.'* 


He  started,  and  the  brightness  of  his  look 
was  clouded. 

^^  Then  it  did  bring  evil  news,''  she  said 
with  touching  sympathy. 

^^  Yes;  but  it  was  —  it  must  have  beoEi-* 
founded  on  misconception.  Your  father''— he 
stopped  abruptly. 

" — Will  do  anything  to  serve  you,**  said  his 
daughter,  kindly  pained  at  his  sudden  agitar 
tion. 

*^  Your  father  serve?     Mabel,  tell  nie»  aad 


tell  me  truly,  why  has  your  ftither  changed  to- 
wards me  within  Ae  last  few  days  T^ 

••Changed  ?  I  have  seen  no  chimge.'' — ^Hc 
could  not  doubt  the  sincerity  of  her  surprise 
at  the  supposition  ;  but  that  was  little  consola- 
tion. 

"  Could  I  have  fancied  ?  —  But  no  —  what 
you  have  failed  to  see,  I  have  felt.  The  cold- 
ness of  which  Martha  Wilford  spoke  has  surely 
come ;  and  it  bears  date  from  Mr.  Dumsford's 
first  arrival : — he  is  no  friend  of  mine.  It  is  he 
who  leads  Mr.  Conyers  into  those  scenes  which 
he  so  lately  condemned  —  who  ever  seeks  to 
give  to  my  avoidance  of  excess  the  appearance 
of  a  harsh  rebuke  to  others,  and  all  with  the 
semblance  of  simplicity  or  friendship.  It  is  he 
has  done  me  wrong  with  your  kind  father. 
— But  I  will  bear  no  more.     I ^* 

"  Hush  I  hush  !  for  pity,  hush  !  Do  not 
think  my  father  regards  you  less;  do  not 
jodge  thus  of  Mr.  Durnsford  :  and,  oh !  do  not 
look  so  fiercely  !^ 

**  Fiercely    upon    you,    Mabel  ?      Never  ! 
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"  — My  own  fiery  temper/'  said 
man,  concluding  her  sentence. 

"  Yes  l"^  she  replied  with  a  smili 
ing,  it  should  have  stilled  the  most 
fury. 

'*  I  will  be  calm  and  gentle — all 
sweet  Mabel.  But  must  I  bear  yc 
coldness  without  question  ?  and  I 
malice  without  mention  ?^ 

^^  Coldness  !  and  malice !  You  s 
was  cold  but  lately — yet  you  do  ru 


now." 


"  No,  not  now  ;  but  they  are  not 

"  Oh,  no  !  not  half  so  simple. — B 

are  calling  you.     Good-b'ye  f  but  pi 

that  you  will  be  calm  and  gentle— fi 
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what  more  can  you  desire?  And  you — ^you 
will  not  change?  —  you  will  not  judge  me 
harshly,  nor  think  evil  of  me,  let  others  say  the 
worst  they  may  ?*" 

**  Never  !     Now  go.** 

"  Yes,  with  a  lighter  heart,  but  not  with 
pleasure.  I  dislike  Sir  Thomas  Barrett  and 
his  usual  guests ;  but  I  will  strive  to  win  your 
praise.  What  would  I  not  do  for  such  a  guer- 
don?'' 

He  went ;  and  Mabel  was  left  to  herself. 
The  work  and  the  music,  the  pencil  and  the 
book,  were  all  laid  aside,  after  a  brief  trial : — 
her  mind  was  not  with  any.  There  was  a 
deeper  flush  than  usual  on  her  cheek ;  and  her 
slender  fingers  guided  not  the  pencil  firmly  ; 
and,  for  the  music,  the  hands  wandered  over 
the  ivory  keys  scarcely  more  white,  and  one 
tune  mingled  with  another,  till,  shocked  at  the 
discord,  she  strolled  out  into  the  pleasant 
shrubbery,  where  the  sun  glanced  through  the 
interwoven  branches  with  a  soft  and  fitful 
light,  whilst  the  birds  filled  all  the  air  with 
their  wild  minstrelsy.     She  sat  down  on  a  mossy 


ol  the  golden  sun,  setting  in  glory  i 
gleamed  on  and  around  her,  shedd: 
dour  over  her  gentle  and  touching 
But  the  sweet  music  of  the  birds- 
murmur  of  the  breeze  among  the  k 
—the  golden  glories  of  the  setting  su 
more  sweet,  more  gentle,  or  more  gk 
the  day-dreams  of  that  young  an 
being. 

If  that  heart  had  had  its  troubles, 
all  gone  now,  or  they  were  hushed, 
sent  was  before  her  in  its  beauty — si 
not  the  future ;  all  around  her  sec 
up  of  peace,  and  joy,  and  lovelinesi 
ful  Mabel  !  who  might  not  enyy 
for  thy  loveliness,  but  for  thy  pure 
cent    heart,  shedding    its    radianci 
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they  not  linger  ? — will  not  the  future  bring  her 
brighter  hues  and  lovelier  virions  still  ?  Ask 
not  of  the  future  !  — *  she  knew  it  not,  or  the 
dream  had  ended  and  the  vision  fled.  What 
though  the  rose  must  fade  to-morrow  ?  its  beau*- 
ties  are  our  own  to-day.  And  for  the  joys  oC- 
a  grateful,  humble  heart,  like  the  waves  of  the< 
summer,—  . ' 

'*  As  ODe  dies  away, 
Aoother  as  bright  and  as  shining  comes  on.'* 

It  was  early  when,  throwing  aside  the  pencil 
and  the  book,  the  needle  and  the  music,  she 
sought  the  greenwood  wild ;  for  the  dinner  in 
those  days  was  served  at  two — that  rather  late 
than  early  ;  (we  marvel  how  our  grandfathers 
could  dine  at  such  an  uncouth  hour  ;)  yet  there 
she  sat  till  the  trees  threw  a  lengthened 
shadow,  and  the  dusky  twilight  gathered 
round  hen  What  matter  for  the  evening 
gloom  ? — the  mind  dwells  in  its  own  place— 
the  heart  lives  in  its  own  light ! 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Twilight  deepened  and  deepened  till  it  grew 
into  night ;  yet  there  she  sat  at  the  open  win- 
dowy  looking  out  on  the  grey  vaulted  ardi 
above,  thickly  studded  with  its  golden  stars— 
the  lights  in  the  room  untrimmed — the  night- 
breeze  murmuring  round  unheeded.  A  hur- 
ried step  was  on  the  stairs — she  held  her  breath 
to  listen,  and  yet  she  knew  whose  foot  it  was 
without  the  staying  of  her  breath.  The  door 
was  thrown  hastily  open,  and  as  hastily  closed ; 
—a  quick  step  advanced  to  the  centre  of  the 
apartment,  then  stopped  abruptly  ; — and  there 
was  no  motion,  and  no  sound,  but  the  heavy 
breathing  of  the  intruder.  The  bloom  deep- 
ened on  MabePs  cheek — the  long  lashes  fell 
over  her  downcast  eyes ;  but  she  neither  spoke 
nor  stirred. 

^*  You  will  not  speak  to  me !     You  will  not 
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welcome  me!      Even  you    despise  me P— ex- 
claimed the  intruder  passionately. 

Mabel  looked  up,  and,  by  the  flickering  light 
of  the  untrimmed  candles,  saw  Edward  Elton 
gazing  on  her  with  a  burning  eye  and  con- 
tracted brow,  oyer  which  bis  hair,  disarranged 
by  his  speed  and  the  night  air,  hung  in  wild 
disorder ;  whilst  a  crimson  spot  as  of  wrath  or 
shame  was  distinctly  marked  on  his  clear  cheek. 

"  What  has  happened  ?"  she  asked  wildly, 
starting  up  and  advancing  towards  him,  for 
his  agitation  could  not  pass  unnoticed.  ^^  You 
alone !  Where  is  my  father  ? — my  dear  kind 
father?'' 

"  At  Sir  Thomas  Barrett's,''  he  replied  in  a 
bitter  tone. 

"  Well  ?— quite  well  ?     Tell  me  truly  ! " 

**  Well !  —  quite  well !  —  revelling  with  the 
revellers — draining  the  wine-cup  to  the  dregs — 
proving  himself  to  be  a  man,  by  sinking  to  the 
level  of  a  brute." 

"  Thank  Heaven  !**  said  Mabel  fervently,  re- 
plying only  to  his  assurance  of  her  father's 
safety. 

^^  Certainly,  Miss  Conyers  has  cause  to  be 


—  and  Mabel  turned  away  without 
ing,  for  she  knew  that  her  voice  fait 
that  tears  were  in  her  eyes. 

The  tone  of  the  speaker  had  h 
harsh  and  sarcastic  even  than  his  wor< 

•*  You  grieve  ? — and  it  is  I  who  h 
you  grieve  f  Shame  on  my  lips,  tl 
say  such  bitter  words!  Forgive  mi 
Tears  too,  and  of  my  causing  !  Wl 
do  to  atone  for  this  cruelty  ?  If  yoi 
if  you  could  guess — what  I  have  bom 
last  few  hours,  you  might  forgive  ine ; 
cannot  guess — you  cannot  understai 
you  will  not  pardon  i"^  exclaimed  th 
man  passionately;  yet  softness  ming 
that  passion,  and  his  fierce  look  and  t 
gone.     "  You  will  not  pardon  me  ?**  1 
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It  was  not  for  myself — ^it  was  what  you  said  of 
my  father, — ^but  you  did  not — you  could  no^. 
mean  to  be  unkind? — to  say  harsh  things  of 
him  ?""  —  looking  entreatingly  into  his  flashing 
eyes. 

^^  I  meant  not  to  pain  you,"  he  replied 
evasively. 

"  But  my  father  —  my  dear  kind  father — 
you  may  mourn  that  he  should  yield  to  the 
persuasions  of  others,  but  you  love  him  still? 
— ^love  him  as  I  love  him  ?"" 

^^  And  if  I  did,  the  chance  is  that  he  would 
despise  my  love/'  observed  the  young  man 
bitterly. 

"  If  you  did  ?  Surely  you  do !  And  why 
should  he  despise  it  ?*^ 

**  Because — "  he  began  as  fiercely  as  before  ; 
then,  checking  his  wrath,  he  turned  abruptly 
from  her,  pacing  the  room  with  hurried  steps. 
For  some  minutes  the  gentle  girl  looked  upon 
him  in  silent  fear  and  sorrow  ;  then,  gathering 
courage,  spoke  as  he  approached  her  in  his 
hurried  pacing. 

*<  Is  this  silence  kind  ?     Tell  me  what  has 
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passed?      I  entreat — I  implore  you.     Any— 
everything  would  be  preferable  to  my  fears.'" 

He  came  close  up  to  her,  and,  restraining  his 
wrath,  spoke  with  unnatural  slowness  and  dis- 
tinctness. 

"Why  seek  to  know  what  has  occurred? 
Enough  that  I  must  away  —  I  cannot  linger 
— and  we  two  must  part.*^ 

"Away? — and  we  must  part?  Tell  me! 
tell  me  r  clasping  her  hands  imploringly. 

"  You  said  my  father  was  quite  well  ?*' 

"  Quite  well,^  he  repeated  in  the  same  un- 
natural tone. 

«  And  Mr.  Dumsford  7"^ 

"  And  Mr.  Dumsford.  He  seems  a  favour-* 
ite  of  yours,***  he  added  bitterly. 

"  But  you  — you  are  not  well  !^  she  said  in 
tones  that  should  have  soothed  him :    but  be 
was  in  a  wayward  mood  that  night  — 
''  Wrath  in  his  heart,  and  fever  in  his  brain." 

"  Think  not  of  me !  If  your  father  axA 
your  favourite  are  quite  well,  what  matter  if  • 
friendless  stranger  should  have  an  aching  hesrt 
and  aching  brow  ?" 
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"  Do  I  deserve  this,  Mr.  Elton  ?"  she  asked 
in  a  voice  so  low  —  so  soft  — so  sad,  that  he 
could  scarcely  catch  the  sound. 

**  No,  Mabel,  gentlest !  best ! — ^you  do  not 
deserve  it.  But  I  am  not  myself  to-night. 
Bear  with  me  !  I  have  been  branded  as  a  cow- 
ard, —  taunted  as  a  puritan  and  hypocrite  ! 
Ay,  Mabel,  and  by  your  father  too ! — though 
not  as  loudly  as  by  some.  Is  it  strange,  then, 
that  my  brow  is  as  a  burning  coal,  and  my 
cheek  red  with  shame  ?  But  look  you  kindly 
on  me,  Mabel,  and  I  shall  grow  calm.  Tell 
me  that  you  see  no  shame  upon  my  brow ! 
Let  me  hear  that  dear  soft  voice  say  that  you 
do  not  hate  me,  and  I  will  be  gentle  as  a  lamb 
before  you." 

"  Hate  you  ?  I  could  not,  if  I  would ! 
But  tell  me  more.  Your  words  are  fearful — 
and  your  eyes  gleam  out  so  fiercely  that  I  can- 
not look  upon  them.^ 

**  Not  fiercely  upon  you,  sweet  Mabel." 

**  Not  now.  Sit  down  beside  me :  I  must 
hear  all.*" 

*^  More  than  enough  ! — all  is  unfit  for  wo- 


She  did  listen  in  fear  and  tre 
At  first,  his  words  came  slow 
though  Mabel  guessed  it  not,  I 
more  than  his  usual  quantity  < 
mental  faculty  was  obscured  :  < 
Mb  memory  appeared  endowed 
distinctness,  as  though  each 
and  opprobrious  term  had  been 
his  heart  in  characters  of  fire 
ceeded,  his  words  came  quickei 
more  distinct — the  excitement 
mastering  the  parching  of  his  tc 
the  first  great  trial  of  his  life- 
suffering  and  to  censure,  and 
the  prosperous  bear  a  first  revc 
spirit  revolted  at  the  indigniti^ 
hun  ;  and  he  did  not  stop  to  asl 


•  ■ 
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^^  I  went,  as  you  know,  reluctantly.    I  had 
seen  too  much  of  Sir  Thomas  Barrett,  and  bis 
usual  companions,  to  feel  any  inclinatkin  for 
further  intercourse;   but  your  father  would 
have  been  offended  had  I  not  gone.     I  marked 
bis  coolness  towards  me  during  our  walk ;  and 
before  we  entered  the  house,  I  found  that  be 
considered  me  over-scrupulous — too  abstemioas 
to  be  good  company.     Why,  then,  had  be  in- 
sisted on  my  going  ?     I  pass  over  the  chilling 
and  formal  salutations  of  some  of  the  guests-*^ 
the  over-warmth  of  the  others.     I  little  heeded 
either ;  my  thoughts  were  with  you,  and  with 
your  father — of  what  I  resolved  should  not  be 
deferred  after  the  next  day ;  for  I  will  not  ait 
.at  your  father'*s  board  one  moment  longer  than 
he  bids  me  welcome, — ^no !  not  even  to  win  her 
J  love. 

**  Mr.  Durnsford,  in  a  friendly  tone,  advised 
me  to  drink  a  little  more  than  usual  to  please 
Mr.  Conyers,  who  had  spoken  on  the  subject. 
Fool  that  I  was  I  I  consented :  I  should  have 
Jmown  he  was  no  friend.  All  was  peace  till  he 
came,  then  doubt  and  carer  *     ' 


tionecl — tiiunted — but  could  not,  and  wc 
conceal  my  disapproval.  *"  Then  why 
you  like  not  our  company  or  our  talk 
one.  I  rose  to  depart,  but,  yielding  a 
the  wishes  of  Mr.  Conyers,  the  host,  ani 
retook  my  seat.  Better  had  I  gone  tfa« 
some  words  from  Dumsford  decided  me 
they  were  carelessly  spoken,  yet  I  do 
that  they  had  a  meaning. 

"  Again  the  wine  went  round ;  the  t< 
the  song  succeeded ;  the  punch  was  ma 
stirred  with  the  fox^s  pad,  and  the  si 
the  drinkers  hailed  its  appearance, 
the  host  nod  to  one  of  his  guests; 
whispers,  and  gathered  enough  to  lear 
was  resolved  I  should  not  leave  the  tab 
There  being  no  lady  of  the  house,  then 
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was  likely  to  be  cause  for  offence  given ; 
and  if  I  drank  more,  it  was  probable  that  I 
should  take  offence  too  promptly.  Of  those 
around  me,  if  not  completely  intoxicated,  few, 
save  Durnsford,  were  absolutely  sober.  A 
toast  was  given:  I  declined  more  wine.  The 
toast  referring  to  no  individual,  my  refusing  to 
drink  it  should  have  offended  none ;  and  when 
asked  for  the  reason  of  my  refusal,  I  frankly 
stated  that  I  had  already  drunk  more  than 
enough,  and,  not  being  used  to  their  drinking 
parties,  could  not  stand  them. 

^'  Some  pressed  me  whose  manner  was  friend- 
ly, though  I  doubt  if  their  meaning  was  such  ; 
but,  finding  me  unmoved,  each  had  a  word  to 
taunt  and  wound.  There  were  doubts  thrown 
out  as  to  my  being  a  gentleman,  from  my  not 
knowing  the  universal  rule  not  to  refuse  a 
toast,  and  from  my  owning  no  hunter  till  your 
father^s  present  There  were  loud  taunts  as  to 
my  sincerity.  I  was  called  puritan! — hypo- 
crite !  —  an  insolent  reprover  of  my  elders ! 
My  defence  was  not  listened  to,  for  many 
spoke  at  once.     Finding  my  temper  giving 


"  *  Go  !'  whispered  Durnsford.     Ii 
advice.     Did  he  mean  it  kindly  ? 
**  <  Drink  the  toast  V  shouted  the  i 
.  ^ '  Drink  the  toast  V  shouted  his 
still  more  loudly. 

.«< « Will  you  let  me  go  on  the  im 
urge  me  to  drink  no  more,  if  I  do  P^ 
^<  *  No,  no  I  drink  all  the  toasts»* 
many. 

<' '  Hear  me,  Sir  Thomas  Barrett. 
^  If  you  asked  me  here  to  do  me  ba 
{Measure,  I  thank  you,  and,  as  my  h 
will  urge  me  to  do  nothing  displeasin 
self,  or  contrary  to  what  I  consider  as 
If  you  asked  me  only  to  furnish  yoursi 
to  laugh  at  my  scruples,  and  force  n 
what  I  condemn,  I  owe  vou  nn  mia**< 
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**  Sir  Thomas  w«i  tileDt ;  but  another  pUuidj 
avowed  their  views. 

>^  *  It  is  of  no  use  arguing,  young  man,  for  we 
are  not  going  to  put  up  with  your  preaching, 
and  let  you  triumph  over  us.  We  are  resolved 
that  you  shall  for  once  be  gloriously  drunk, 
and  are  not  prepared  to  be  balked ;  so  you 
had  better  submit  in  silence.  Drink  the  toast ! 
the  bowl  of  punch  as  a  forfeit  for  refusal — or 
soli  and  water  as  a  punishment !  Such  are  the 
mlaB  in  our  parties.^ 

"  ♦  Never !'  I  replied  indignantly. 

*^  ^Drag  him  down !'  shouted  many  with  fieal^ 
fttl  oaths,  rising  tumultuously  for  the  purpose 
df  fulfilling  the  threat. 

*^  *  Stand  back,  gentlemen  !*  I  exclaimed.  ^  I 
warn  you  to  desist.  I  will  not  yield  while  I 
liav a  strength  or  life.  Touch  me  not !  or  there 
will  be  harm  to  some.  Let  me  depart  in 
pMcef 

^  Aa  I  spoke,  I  took  up  my  hosf s  sword, 
wUeh  was  accidentally  lying  near,  and  waving 
it  iwind,  gained  an  open  space  before  me, 
wyiil^i  plaofd  tdj  back  againit  Ae  wall,  pra- 

¥mjm<  -  '  ■      ■  ■  -'■•■-  ■*■•'■ 


inv  friend  ;   but,  ti)   say  llie  best  of  h 

they    were    misunderstood,  and   (MiIv 

flame.     The  tumult  rose  higher  than 

the  riotous  revellers  seemed  inclined  toi 

me»  though  half  withheld  by  my  bole 

and  the  gleaming  sword.     Your  fath 

I  could  not  hear  his  words  distinctly  ; 

had  the  effect  of  urging  on  the  madde 

He  advanced  towards  me  with  an 

arm,  as  though  his  hand  would  be  tl 

tie  laid  upon  me.     He  spoke  to  some 

him ;  but  his  words  were  lost  in  th 

shouts    of   ^  Force  him  down !-—  aei 

make  him  drink  !^    Once  more  I  too 

clearing  a  small  space  before  me;  I 

that  this  could  not   last.     There  w 

against  me.     True,  I  was  sober  ^-i 
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door ;  to  force  my  way  thence  was  impossible—* 
too  many  had  rushed  to  guard  it.  There  I 
stood,  hemmed  in  with  foes — their  eyes  gleam* 
log  on  me,  their  lips  uttering  taunting  words — 
all  eager  to  rush  upon  me,  scarcely  withheld 
by  the  naked  weapon  in  my  hand.  I  had  no 
friend  there;  your  father,  he  whom  I  had 
loved  and  respected — ^he  too  was  against  me, 
standing  forward  in  the  circle  with  his  arm 
ready  to  seize  me.  I  was  well  nigh  as  mad  as 
those  around  rae ;  my  wild  young  blood  was 
up «—  I  would  not  yield ;  if  they  dared  the 
struggle,  they  must  abide  the  consequences. 

'*  They  saw  that  I  would  not  yield — that  I 
would  use  the  weapon  in  my  hand  ;  and  there 
was  a  momentary  pause — the  fearful  pause 
which  precedes  the  mortal  strife.  Mr.  Con- 
yers  advanced  into  the  open  space,  which  I  had 
hitherto  maintained  before  me.  ^  Well  done ! 
Seize  him !  seize  him  !  —  force  him  down  !^ 
shouted  the  band.  His  hand  was  nearly  on 
my  arm,— -I  could  pause  no  longer— I  swept 
the  sword— "* 

B  2 


Mabel,  — and  1  had  sat  at  his  boa 
watched  bv  Iiis  couch.  I'lierc  is  n 
upon  my  hands— look  at  them — they 
press  yours.  Forgive  me,  that,  in  my 
citement,  I  forgot  your  fears.  Be  call 
was  no  evil  done  to  any.** 

"  Thank  Heaven !— Go  on— I  wo 
all." 

**  But  you  tremble  now.^ 

**  Say  on  !"  waving  her  hand  impaCi 

^^  I  have  said  the  door  was  strong] 
ed  ;  but  the  windows  opened  on  the  1 
the  shutters  had  not  been  closed.  I 
strike  your  father : — I  sought  the  life 
though,  had  they  laid  hands  upon  me 
not  have  answered  for  my  acts.  I  w 
not  trained  to  feats  of  agility.     Swi 
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heads  on  the  table — dashed  out  the  window 
with  a  chair,  and  vaulting  through,  was  stand* 
ing  on  the  lawn  before  those  within  had  com- 
prehended the  sudden  crash,  or  the  mode  of 
my  ewape. 

"There  rose  several  vie w-halloos— your  fa* 
tber's  voice  above  the  rest ;  with  the  shouts  of 
'*  Slunk  away  !  ware  hound  !^  and  other  cries. 
In  truth,  had  I  been  a  wild  beast,  there  could 
not  have  been  more  eagerness  to  hunt  me 
down  —  I  will  not  say  to  the  death,  but  it 
might  have  been.  Happily  for  me,  their  very 
eagerness  defeated  its  own  object,  and  they 
fell  one  over  the  other.  I  lingered  not :  they 
thought  themselves  secure  of  their  prey,  for 
the  only  door  from  the  garden  was  well  c^e^ 
cured ;  but  the  wall  was  no  barrier  to  me.  By 
the  aid  of  a  tree,  I  gained  the  top,  and  dropped 
down  on  the  other  side  before  my  pursuers 
were  in  sight.  Yet  their  taunting  shouts  long 
nmg  ID  my  ears,  though  I  tarried  not  by  the 
way.  Rung — said  I  ?  they  are  ringing  stiU. 
Thank  Heaven  !  I  was  saved  from  shedding 
blood  :  but  I  would  not  be  so  tried  again— >iks 


crite  !  and  tliis  from  voiir  father,  o 
sanction  !  There  were  taunts  too  of 
because  I  owned  no  relatives.  Slan 
famed  —  and  by  your  father  !  The 
shame  is  on  me— it  must  be  removed. 

He  bowed  his  head  on  his  claspc 
whilst  his  breathing  was  as  heavy  sigl 

'*  You  must  not  heed  such  words, 
time,**  said  Mabel  soothingly.      "  Tl 
not  what  they  said.      I  have  heard 
like  these  before,  yet  never  thought 
morning.     You  must  forget — ** 

"  Forget!  —  I  cannot  school  my 
easily.     You  do  not  understand  oui 
on  such  points :   it  is  not  with  your  gc 
tures  as  with  us— we  cannot  brook  dii 

^*  Is  it  dishonour  to  be  falsely  t 
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word,    its    very  falsehood  calls  for    punishr 
ment.*" 

*^  What  punishment?'^  she  asked  more 
steadily. 

"  He  who  said  it,  must  recant — or— ^ 
"  Or  what  ?''  she  demanded  firmly. 
**  The  stain  must  be  washed  out/'   he  an** 
frwered  fiercely. 

"  *  Thou  shalt  do  no  murder ! ' " 
The  young  man  started  at  tlie  words  spoken 
in  a  tone  so  low,  and  yet  so  clear ;  for  an  instant 
he  gazed  on  her  who  had  uttered  the  rebuke — 
his  gleaming  eye  fell  beneath  her  pitying  look, 
and  his  face  was  again  bowed  on  his  clasped 
hands. 

For  a  time  he  spoke  not ;  a  low  sob  broke 
the  silence — he  raised  his  head,  and  the  flush 
had  left  his  cheek — he  was  pale,  deadly  pale, 
and  his  eye  was  dim.  His  voice  startled  his 
hearer. 

**  Would  you  have  me  live  dishonoured  ?  " 

The  weeper  checked  her  sobs. 

"  Who  shall  dishonour  you  but  yourself? 
rr*« what  but  your  own  acts  ?  '^ 


a 


^•£ 


**  h  orgct  all  that  ])assc(l.'* 
"  That  cannot  be  I — you  ask  in  v 
their  tauntings  still.      As  I  said  b 
feel  but  as  a  woman.     Would  you 
live  beneath  the  mock  of  scorn  ?" 
**  Rather  than  beneath  the  wrath  < 
He  gazed  upon  her  in  surprise— »tl 
sublimity  in  her  beauty  that  he  had 
before.     She  was  no  longer  the  gentl 
yielding  girl ; — she  was  the  Christi 
— pleading,  warning. 

"  You  may  be  right ; — those  arg 
who  do  not  feel  the  wrong.*" 

**  Believe  me  that  I  feel  your  wro 
is  revenge  for  man  ?     You  gave  not 
for  you  to  take  it  ?     Can  the  words  of 
minded  bring  a  stain  on  the  pure  ( 


on 
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the  words  uncancelled?    How  should  I  Th^t 
your  father's  eye  ?  the  eyes  of  honourable  men  ?" 

"  Shall  he  who  fears  not  the  eye  of  Gkxl, 
shrink  from  the  eye  of  man?  And  why  tMnt 
that  there  is  shame  upon  you  ?  Is  it  diame  to 
withstand  evil  ?  to  brave  the  mocking  jest,  and 
the  gibing  taunt?  Is  there  shame  in  this? 
No  !  and  you  would  not  think  so  were  another 
in  your  place." 

**  Then  you  do  not  despise  me  ?'' 

**  I  admire, — I  revere  you  ! '' 

"  Say  more,— say  that  you  love  me,  Mabel ; 
breathe  but  that  word,  and  I  am  as  a  slave  be- 
fore you,  to  do  with  as  you  will.*" 

She  withdrew  her  hand,  with  a  gentle  but 
reproving  gravity. 

**  It  is  the  motive  which  gives  value  to  the 
deed.  Grant  not  that  for  the  sake  of  one  err- 
ing as  yourself,  which  you  refuse  to  Him  in 
whom  there  is  no  shadow  of  turning.'" 

**  Is  this  a  moment  for  reproof?"  he  asked 
reproachfully. 

**  Reproof!  Do  not  give  my  words  so  harsh 
a  numi :  I  would  but  see  you  as  yourself."^ 

b5 


posing  the  commands  of  God,  she  c 
there   is    error.      Forgive   me !     I 
blame  you ;  but  I  tremble  at  your  h 

**  Yet  you  do  blame  me,  Mabel,  tl 
would  deny  it.  You  would  have 
shame  and  contumely  with  a  crouct 
and  a  shameless  brow.'' 

**  Rather,  with  a  steady  mind  a 
giving  heart:  I  would  not  have  i 
shame  where  there  is  none." 

^*  But,  spaniel-like,  to  fawn  upon 
that  strikes  l^  he  exclaimed  with  1 
^^  Had  a  blow  been  given,  you  wc 
said  the  same,  and  called  on  me  ti 
all  in  meekness.  The  blow  !  the  8< 
taunt  I'' 

''Did  not   the  high  and  lofty  C 
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<^I  cannot  bear  dishonour  1'^ 

<<We  can  bear  little  in  our  own  strength 
alone.'^ 

He  turned  away — he  could  not  aie^  her 
look. 

*^  But  there  was  no  blow  ?''  she  said  moi^e 
softly. 

**  No ;  their  hands  were  not  upon  me,  or 
I  know  not  what  had  been.  For  that,  at  least, 
I  would  be  thankful'' 

"And  words,  mere  words/'  she  said  with 
gentle  earnestness;  "words  spoken  when  the 
Mood  was  warm  —  the  head  not  clear ;  you 
should  not  think  upon  such  things  again. 
They  who  said  them  will  not—But  you  heed 
me  not ;  you  think  me  cold,  unfeeling.  Oh ! 
I  am  neither,'"  she  added,  laying  a  gentle  touch 
upon  his  arm,  for  his  face  was  bowed  again 
upon  his  hands. 

He  looked  up  at  her  tremulous  voice,  and 
his  wrath  vanished  as  he  saw  her  tears.  His 
proud  spirit  was  subdued;  it  bowed  befdlre 
liei-  g«itle  piety. 

"  Mabel,  what  would  you  ?** 


througli  her  tears. 

"  1  am  not  worthy  of  this  gentlcnc 
could  I  wrong  it  by  suspicion  or  deni 
your  father-— how  shall  I  meet  him  i 
we  must  part  !^ 

*^  Part  !^  she  repeated  ;  then  ad 
riedly,  ^*  My  father  said  you  had  pr 
remain  a  while.  Will  you  not  ?^  st 
looking  down. 

**  Not  after  to-night.  Your  father  c 
*^  There  is  some  mistake,""  she  sai 
rupting  him.  ^'  He  could  mean  no  unk 
he  will  tell  you  so  himself  to-morrow.^ 
He  shook  his  head. 
*^  Will  you  be  hard  to  be  entreated  i 
*^  Mot  if  you  entreat  me ;  but,  in  ho 
**  I  am   vexed   to  have  to  tell   yc 


it 
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Know  what 9  Ned  P*^  asked  Mabel  in  alarm. 
Ohy  nothing,  Miss,  to  be  so  frighted  about 
as  that  comes  to  :  only,  as  I  was  a-ooming  home 
with  the  dog  as  master  sent  me  arter,  I  seed 
all  the  gentlemen  from  Sir  Thomas  Barrett's 
a-coming  along  to  the  Orange,  some  singing, 
and  some  talking ;  and,  to  my  mind,  they  bean't 
6t  company  for  you  just  now — though,  from 
what  I  overheard,  they  be  coming  to  do  you 
honour.  Miss  Mabel ;  and  they  talked  a  great 
deal  about  Master  Elton  here.'" 

**  What  did  they  say  of  me  ?"  inquired  the 
young  man  quickly. 

^^  Something  about  catching  you  yet,  Mr : 
they  seemed  angry  you  had  a  got  here  afore 
them.  If  I  had  a  known  you  had  told  my 
young  lady,  I  should  not  a  come  in ;  but,  to  my 
eye,  there  is  not  one  there  that  could  walk  steady 
up  to  Miss  Mabel,  or  is  fit  to  talk  with  her. 
I  hopes.  Miss,  you  beanH  offended  with  the 
liberty,"  he  added  in  a  deprecating  tone ;  for 
Mabel's  silence,  and  her  pale  and  troubled 
look,  could  not  be  very  gratifying  to  a  bearer 
of  news. 


mv  r(X)ni  directly.     Do  not  mentioi 
ing  told  me  of  their  coming,  if  yo 
done  BO  already  ;  and  say,  if  asked, 
to  bed.     Say  the  same  of  Mr.  Eltc 
tioned :  if  not,  do  not  name  him."*^ 

*'  We  will  retire  immediately,^  ti 
as  old  Ned  closed  the  door. 

^'  This  is  too  much  to  expect :  evei 
not  require  it,''  he  replied. 

'^  I  do  not  require,  but  I  request- 
it,^'  she  said,  her  alarm  increasiii| 
marked  the  crimson  spot  upon  his  chei 

*'  Ask  not  what  I  must  refuse !  I  wc 
you  nothing,  but  this  I  cannot  do. 
as  a  wild  beast,  I  stand  at  bay.     I  ci 
no  further— let  him  come  on  who  dari 
prepared."" 


»*  *   '• 
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of  her  alarm  gave  her  the  pow^  to  control  it; 
She  shrunk  not  from  the  fierce  flashing  of  hia 
eye;  she  saw  him  look  around  for  a  weapon, 
hut  she  did  not  tremble. 

'^  Seek  not  for  defence ;  no  weapons  shall  be 
crossed  beneath  this  roof.  You  have  sat  at  m  j 
lather^B  side — would  you  take  his  life  in  the 
bome<^  his  fathers?  You  saved  his  child — 
would  you  shed  blood  before  her  eyes?  take 
back  the  life  you  saved  ?  You  bade  her  look 
to  you  for  protection— would  you  make  her 
name  the  jest  and  the  by-word  of  the  drunk- 
en and  the  thoughtless?  If  you  remain,  she 
will  abide  here  too.  Hear  me/'  she  continued, 
as  he  strove  to  interrupt  her,  though  struck 
with  her  appeal.  "  Hear  me  further :— You 
have  said  once  this  night  that  you  would  do 
my  bidding  if  I  spoke  one  little  word.  I  be- 
sought you  to  pursue  the  right  from  higher 
motives;  but  I  feared  not  then,  as  I  fear  now. 
I  am  weak — may  Heaven  pardon  me !  I  pray 
you  do  my  bidding  now— -I  implore  you  to 
withdraw  in  pity  to  my  fears.  You  will  not 
refuse  my  prayers  ?^ 
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He  tried  to  shun  her  gaze,  to  tbtow  off  her 
gentle  hold  ;  but  those  pleading  tones,  tlwt 
pallid  cheek,  the  tender  earnestness  of  thoBe 
soft  eyes,  were  as  a  spell  which  he  could  not 
break. 

"  You  will  go  ?  I  thank  you,*  she  said, 
whilst  a  faint  glow  came  on  her  cheek,  and  a 
light  into  her  eye;  for  she  felt  that  her  suit 
was  won,  though  he  spoke  not. 

"  Would  you  have  me  fly  them  ?  Would 
not  that  be  cowardice  r^  he  asked  in  a  doubting 
toue. 

"No!  no!"  she  replied  impatiently,  think- 
ing she  heard  a  distant  shout.  **  You  muist 
feel  it  would  be  better  that  you  should  not 
meet  to-night.  There  is  too  warm  blood  in 
all ;  and  we  know  not  that  they  come  to  seek 
you  out:  he  said  their  purpose  was  to  do  me 
honour.  Retire !  they  may  not  ask  for  you'; 
and  you  need  hear  nothing  in  your  distant 
chamber.'* 

^^  And  you,  Mabel,  you  will  meet  the  gace 
of  the  flashing  eyes,  and  listen  to  the  4a[t- 
tering  words,  of  the  heated  reveller  !^        ' ' 
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"  Tills  from  you  ?"" 

She  drew  back ;  and  for  the  first  time  he 
met  her  indignant  glance. 

'*  Mabel,  forgive  me !  I  am  not  myself  to- 
night.'' 

I  hope  not,"  she  answered  sadly. 
I  feared  what  those  rude  men  might  say  to 
you.    You  do  forgive  me,  Mabel, — dear^  gentle 
being?" 

^*  Yes.  I  shall  not  see  those  men.  Go  now 
— promise  me  to  lock  your  door,  and  not  un- 
close it,  let  who  will  clamour  for  admittance : 
tempt  not  evil  by  another  meeting.  I  hope 
nooe  will  seek  you.'*' 

**  This  is  asking  much." 

"  It  is ;  but  you  will  grant  it  ?" 

*^  I  can  refuse  nothing  to  those  gentle  tones  : 
—  but  you  will  speak  that  one  short  word  I 
prayed  for  P'* 

"  This  is  no  time  !— Go  !  go  !" 

**  Ah,  Mabel !  you  win  me  to  compliance, 
and  then ^" 

**  I  thank  you  most  warmly — most  sincerely ." 

**  But  you  will  not  speak  that  little  word.?'? 
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"  Not  now  ;  you  should  not  ask  it  l^ 

"  To-morrow,  then  ?" 

He  I'ead  her  promise  in  her  downcast  look. 

When  the  first  shout  was  distinctly  beard, 
no  light  was  to  be  seen  in  any  apartment  but 
those  appropriated  to  the  servants* 

As  the  revellers  came  within  sight  of  the 
house,  they  halted  to  arrange  their  scattered 
party 5  many  of  whom  were  far  behind  ;  yet  but 
little  could  be  said  for  their  order,  after  all 
their  endeavours. 

"All  right?''  inquired  one  of  the  party« 
who  had  undertaken  to  marshal  the  drunken 
host,  having  once  been  at  a  review  of  militia. 

**  Ay,  ay  !  all  right !"  shouted  several,  swerv- 
ing from  their  places  as  they  spoke. 

"To  the  right  about,  face!  present!  fire!" 
exclaimed  the  orderer  of  their  march. 

"Ay,  ay  V^  again  shouted  the  band,  under- 
standing that  they  were  to  advance,  and,  for- 
tunately, possessing  no  muskets  to  present  or 
fire. 

On  moved  the  noisy  rout,  with  fifea  squeakr 
ing,  drums  beating ;  for  they  bad  procured  the 
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attendance  of  the  village  musicians,  with  their 
whitts  and  dubbs, — the  fashionable  instruments 
of  the  time  at  country  balls,  before  Weippert 
and  Collinet  were  in  being.  The  musicians  were 
intended  to  have  been  in  advance  of  the  rest  of 
the  party;  and  probably  they  were  also  in* 
tended  to  have  kept  time  and  tune  with  each 
other :  but  neither  intention  was  fulfilled.  No 
sooner  was  the  body  again  in  motion  than  it 
became  broken  and  scattered,  as,  instead  of 
keeping  in  his  proper  place,  each  sought  to  be 
the  first.  Some  fell  over  the  shrubs  or  into 
the  flower-beds — many  over  one  another,  each 
blaming  his  overthrower  as  the  cause  of  the 
mischief.  Some  who  were  reeling  away  to  the 
right,  instead  of  the  left,  shouted  to  keep  in 
line ;  others,  who,  seeing  double,  and  unable  to 
steady  their  steps,  found  the  flower-garden  at 
tfae  Grange  as  difficult  to  thread  as  the  Cretan 
Labyrinth,  called  for  help.  The  musicians, 
JBome  amateurs  —  some  professors,  who  had 
been  pressed  into  the  service,  and  treated  before 
tbeir  departure  to  increase  their  skill,  played 
diffHMt  tunes,  or  kept  difierent  time*    *^  Blow 
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higb>  blow  low,*"  mingled  with  "  Kate  of  Aber- 
deen,**  "  Rule,  Britannia  !"•  and  "  God  save  the 
King  l**  enlivened  by  an  old  jig ;  whilst  thoxe 
who  should  have  reserved  their  powers  till 
under  MabePs  window,  and  the  striking  up  of 
the  appropriate  air,  began  the  verses  composed 
in  her  praise  in  the  middle  of  a  bar  of  the  na- 
tional anthem. 

Never  was  such  a  riotous,  ill-ordered  crew 
assembled  by  mconlight  under  a  maiden^s  win- 
dow to  do  honour  to  her  charms,  as  this  band 
of  revellers  from  Sir  Thomas  BarrettV  The 
uproar  startled  Nature  from  her  rest.  The 
sleeping  birds  woke  up  at  the  shouts,  and  flut- 
tered among  the  boughs;  the  owl  and  the 
night-hawk  screamed  and  hooted  as  they  sailed 
away  to  a  stiller  spot ;  the  poultry  started  from 
their  roosts  with  crow  and  cackle;  the  loose 
dogs  rushed  round  with  bark  and  howl,  whilU 
those  in  the  kennels  lent  their  aid  to  increase 
the  fiendish  tumult. 

If  the  name  of  Mabel  Conyers  was  heard 
from  the  straining  of  the  singer^s  voice,  the 
praise  that  accompanied  it  was  Idst ;'  and  ih^ 
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wild  halloo,  and  the  shouts  for  help,  mingled 
with    oaths    and    laughter,    were   the   softest 
chorus  to  the  strain.     To  have  seen  that  strug- 
gling, staggering  band,  reeling  over  the  smooth 
green  turf,  or  crashing  through  the  shrubs  with 
their  wild  halloos,  and  their  wilder  gestures, 
and  their  shrill,   discordant  music,  —  and   to 
think  that  they  came  to  do  praise  and  honour 
to  a  gentle  girl, — might  have  made  the  gravest 
laugh  till  the  woods  echoed  with  their  merri- 
ment, had  there   been  no    mingling  of  regret 
that  the  players  of  these  antics  were  immortal 
beings,  who  took  no  thought  of  the  account 
which  they  must  one  day  render  ! 

Mabel  saw  not  the  disorderly  advance  of  this 
honorarv  band,  for  she  dared  not  look  from 
the  window ;  but  the  din  was  astounding,  and 
she  would  have  closed  her  ears,  only  for  her 
anxiety  to  learn  if  another  name  was  joined 
with  hers. 

**  Which  is  her  window  ?*^  shouted  the  husky 
voice  of  Sir  Thomas  Barrett,  who  was  the  prin- 
cipal person  in  the  procession  and  the  liberal 
pjljefr  of  the  performers. 
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*^  That/'  said  the  squire,  pointing  to  the  one 
beside  which  leant  the  panting  Mabel,  unseen 
by  those  without. 

^*  Now,  then,  play  away,  my  boys !  Let  us 
sing  the  praises  of  the  beautiful  Mabel.  You 
know  the  words,  Waters ;  mind  and  sing  loud 
enough,  and  we  will  all  join  in."^ 

The  order  was  obeyed,  only  a  few  of  the 
stragglers  being  left  on  the  greensward,  or 
still  struggling  among  the  shrubs ;  and  again 
were  the  praises  of  Mabel  chanted  to  the 
mingled  harmonies  of  "  Rule,  Britannia  !^  and 
**  Blow  high,  blow  low,'*'  chorused  by  the 
barking  dogs. 

Alas  for  the  zealous  singers !  Mabel  heard 
not  her  own  praises,  and  thought  not  of  those 
who  sang  them. 

"  Why,  she  won*t  show  herself,  though  we 
have  come  all  this  way  to  sing  her  beauty  !^  exr 
claimed  the  disappointed  baronet. 

**  Mabel  is  shy,'*  said  the  squire. 

^'  Better  go  and  tell  her  why  we  are  come; 
perhaps  she  is  asleep,"  suggested  one  of  the 
singers. 
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Asleep  !  ^  thought  Durnsford  :  ^^  then  the 
last  trump  will  scarcely  awaken  her.'* 

"  Open  the  door,  Mabel !"  shouted  her  fa- 
ther, pounding  on  it,  impatient  at  her  delay. 

"  Are  you  alone  ?" 

^  Yes,  to  be  sure!  Open  the  door,  I 
say  r 

She  did  open  it;  and  the  light  he  carried 
gleamed  on  her  pale  cheek.  There  was  little 
of  the  timidity  of  which  he  had  accused  her : — 
she  felt  no  alarm,  or  it  was  too  great  to  admit 
of  being  shown  by  the  usual  marks.  Her 
father  gazed  upon  her  in  surprise,  for  there  was 
that  in  her  look  and  demeanour  which  he  did 
not  comprehend — something  which  he  had  never 
seen  before.  Her  dressing-gown  was  folded 
round  her,  but  not  a  curl  was  displaced ;  and 
either  she  had  re-dressed  in  haste  on  the  ap- 
proach of  the  uproar,  or  had  not  unrobed, 
imagining  that  her  presence  might  be  required. 

*^  You  must  go  to  the  window  and  show 
yourself,"  said  her  father,  putting  down  the 
candle  on  the  table.  ^*  Sir  Thomas  Barrett 
and  all  his  visitors,  with  all  the  singers  and 
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mudcians  he  could  collect,  are  come  to  fling 
your  praises,  and  pay  you  a  compUmeDt.^ 

^^^  I  would  that  they  had  stayed  at  home,'* 
observed  Mabel  coldly. 

*'  I  told  them  that  you  were  shy  and  would 
scarcely  thank  them,  yet  it  would  not  do  ; 
and  Dumsford  said  the  same,  but  his  words 
only  made  them  more  resolved  on  coming.  Yet, 
now  that  they  are  here,  you  must  go  to  the 
window  and  thank  them— they  have  had  many 
falls  on  their  way."" 

^*  Is  it  fitting,  sir,  that  your  daughter  should 
look  from  her  window  at  this  hour  of  night  to 
parley  with  those  who  know  not  what  they  say 
or  do  —  who  have  drowned  the  wisdom  that 
should  guide  their  steps  ?"" 

"  But  they  are  come  to  do  you  honour !  ^ 

•  *         » 

^*  Is  it  honour,  for  those  who  have  drunk  of 

the  vine  till  their  steps  and  their  reason  red, 

and  their  lips  speak  evil  words,  to  come  to  a 

motherless  maiden  and  shout  till  the  peaceful 

wake  with  fright,    and  bid  her  come  at  thdur 

call  and  say,  *  I  thank  you  ?**  "* 

■      --  >  •  >  lA  > 

*^  Wbv,  Mabel,  what  is  come  to'yoil  to* 
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nigbt? — you,  to  gaitk — «o  timid -7^0  lopk 
and  speak  so  proudly !     How  is  this?* 

, ''  Mabd  Conyers  may  be  gentle  to  those 
she  lores;  but  she  brooks  not  insult  firoqi 
strangers.*^ 

*^  Insult,  Mabel !  Would  your  father  sanc- 
tion an  insult,  think  you  ?  Sir  Thomas  Bar- 
rett Joves  you.'* 

•*  Sir  Thomas  Barrett  love  me !'' 

**  Yes,  child,   though  you  look  so  strange 
and  scornful.     He  seeks  you  for  his  wife— -and 
a  good  match  it  will  be.     A  clear  ten  thousand 
aryear  —  capital  hounds  and    hunters :    not  ■  a 
better  establishment  in  the  kingdom  !     One  of 
the  right  sort  too,  like  his  father :  keeps  up  old^  - 
customs — hospitable  and  good-tempered,  drinks 
three  bottles  and  none  the  worse.     His  father 
pcopoaed  it  before  his  death  ;  but  I  said,  no ; 
the  young  man  should  see  you  first — not  buj  a 
pig  in  a  poke.     He  has  seen  and  likes  you»  so 
it  is  .all  settled;   and  he  will  soon  say  some- 
dii«|[  to  you  about  it     To  be  sure,  I  was  not  ^ 
to  have  told  you  yet,  only  you  put  rae  out  fajr . 
talkiM  of  an  isMnltd— But  what  is  the  maltffb 

VOIn  h.  f 
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Mabel  ?  How  strange  you  look  !' — as  though 
you  wished  to  speak,  and  could  not.  And 
why  do  you  clasp  your  hands  in  that  wild 
way  ?  Do  not  be  silly  !  Come  to  the  window 
and  thank  them ;  and  then  they  will  all  go 
home  again.  You  cannot  think  it  an  insult, 
when  I  tell  you  that  he  has  my  permission  to 
woo  you." 

<'  Say  not  so !  ^  exclaimed  Mabd,  resist- 
ing his  efforts  to  draw  her  to  the  window ;  "  I 
cannot  love  him— do  not  give  me  to  him!'' 
and  throwing  her  arms  round  her  father's  neck, 
she  burst  into  a  passion  of  tears. 

The  kind  squire  was  in  despair.  He  could 
not  understand  how  his  daughter  should 
have  any  objection  to  marry  a  baronet  with 
ten  thousand  a-year— one  of  the  best  hunting 
establishments  in  England  —  hospitable,  good- 
tempered,  and,  as  the  world  said,  a  prodigious 
£ne  man — that  is,  large  enough,  with  tderaUy 
good,  but  inexpressive  features.  It  was  en- 
tirely beyond  his  comprehension,  and  «t  fir^t 
he  thought  it  only  Inaidenly  timidity  •;;' bit 
when  her  tears  became  more  passionatt^*  -her 
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declarations  of  the  impossibility  of  loving  him 
more  decided,  and  her  entreaties  that  he 
would  not  compel  her  to  the  match  more  ear- 
nest, completely  sobered  by  the  strange  occur- 
rence, he  began  to  soothe  and  console  her ;  for 
a  woman^s  tears,  and  that  woman  his  only 
daughter,  to  whom  he  had  become  much 
attached,  were  not  to  be  withstood. 

**  Well !  well !  Mabel,  don't  cry !  —I  can- 
not bear  your  tears.*' 

"  Say  you  will  not  force  me  to  be  his." 

'*  Force  you,  my  child  !  I  am  not  a  Turk — 
I  will  not  force  you  to  marry  any  one ;  —but 
you  will  try  to  like  him — for  my  sake." 

"  I  cannot — I  cannot, — do  not  ask  it  ;*"  and 
her  tears  flowed  afresh. 

"  Well,  hush,  Mabel,— hush  !  What  would 
you  have  me  do  ?'' 

"  Oh,  send  them  away  ! — all,  each— directly. 

Do    not    let   one    remain, — do   not   let   one 

come  in. — Hark  !    they  will  force  an  entrance. 

«GpI   go  ! — send  them  away  !  "  she   continued, 

.putting  him  wildly  from  her,  and  pointing  to 

tj^  door* 

F  2 
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''  Go,  go,  if  you   would   have 
senses:    let  them  not  come  in  !• 
away  !** 

•*  I  will ; — they  shall  all  go — n 
in  :  but  for  Heaven's  sake  be  caln 

**I  shall  be  calm  when  they  1 
hear  them  at  the  door.^ 

Alarmed  at  Mabel's  wild  look; 
het  father  rushed  to  the  door 
of  the  party  were  effecting  their  ei 
after  a  time,  succeeded  in  making 
stand  the  terror  which  they  had 
persuaded  them  to  return  witbou 
iay.  Sir  Thomas  sent  what  he 
fitting  message  to  his  lady  love, 
noisy  rout  began  their  retreat^  — 
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the    disappointment    of    the    troop    and    its 
Tduler. 

'No  sooner  had  the  retreating  party  passed 
beyond  the  lawn,  than  the  sc^vAve  n^tonied'td 
Mabel,  whom  he  found  as  pale  as  before,  bal 
something  calmer,  though  there  wa?  still  a 
iitrildness  in  her  look  and  an  abruptness  in  her 
speech  that  he  had  never  known  till  now. 
'** Are  they  gone? — all  gone?**  she  asked  as 
he  entered. 

"All  gone  !*"  he  replied,  passing  bis  arm 
round  her  waist,  and  drawing  her  fondly  to- 
wards him.  "  I  am  vexed  that  you  shbuld 
Have  been  frightened ;  and  so  is  Sir  Thomas. 
{Te  bade  me  say,  that  if  he  had  thought  you 

wdtfid  not  have  liked " 

'    '**How  could  I  like  such  a  fearful  noise  ?** 
she  siLid,  interrupting  him. 

***I*hey  did  make  a  great  noise,  I  must  ad- 
"nlit.    And  so  you  thought  it  was  the  robbers. 


^podi' simple  child  r 

'^*^''l<ot  so,"  said  Mabel,  who  abhorrtd  ^en 
^e^  Appearatice  bf  untruth  ;  **but  th«r  iHAilts 
^^'feAtfdl.     Did  the^  r^y  otAy'HS^'^io 
sing  under  my  window  .^' 
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"  For  what  else  should  they  come  ?" 

^*  I  know  not ;  but  it  was  so  strange  and  un- 
fitting their  coming  here ! — ^and  I  fancied  I 
heard  Mr.  Elton^s  name,  when  you  were  irith 
me.** 

"  You  are  trembling  still,  child.  They 
meant  no  harm  to  you  or  any  one;  though 
they  were  wrath  with  him  at  the  time.  Hare 
you  seen  Edward  ?  I  hope  no  evil  has  befaUen 
him.-' 

^^  He  is  well,"  she  replied,  her  face  still  hid 
on  her  father^s  shoulder. 

"  Then  he  is  not  gone  away  in  a  pet  ?" 

"  He  is  in  his  room." 

^^  And  not  disturbed  by  all  this  noise !  He 
must  sleep  soundly^  though  his  room  is  at  the 
other  end  of  the  house.  Did  he  tell  you  what 
passed  ?" 

*^  Yes ;  and  it  was  at  my  earnest  entreaty,  in 
pity  to  my  fears,  that  he  promised  not  to  leate 
his  room  unless  compelled.  I  feared,  when  old 
Ned  kindly  told  me  who  were  coming,  that 
they  were  pursufng  him  :  and  had  they  met — ^* 
she  paused. 
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**  You  did  wisely,  Mabel,  in  your  terror :  he 
was  too  warm  to  make  the  meeting  safe  ;  and  I 
cannot  blame  his  warmth,  for  they  carried  the 
jesting  much  too  far.  I  would  have  interfered, 
but  I  fear  I  was  hardly  fit  for  the  task  then, 
though  the  air  has  refreshed  me  now.  Did  he 
speak  unkindly  of  me  ?  I  think  he  misunder- 
stood, and  believed  I  meant  to  join  the  others, 
and  lay  hands  on  him,  when  I  intended  to  stand 
by  his  side,  if  I  could  not  stop  them ;  for  I 
admired  his  boldness,  though  I  think  be  had 
better  have  complied.  To  be  sure,  enough  was 
said  to  heat  young  blood  to  anything;  and 
when  I  saw  the  sword  in  his  hand,  I  feared  for 
the  lives  of  some :  but  he  did  well,  and  I  like 
him  the  better  for  his  forbearance.  You  do 
not  say  if  he  spoke  unkindly  of  your  father.**' 

**  That  he  was  hurt  I  cannot  deny,  believing 
that  you  intended  to  join  against  him;  and 
he  thought  you,  too,  used  injurious  terms,  as 
others,  did.'' 

^^  I  do  not  wonder  he  was  hurt  if  he  thought 
that,''  remarked  the  squire  frankly.  ^*  I  might 
have  said   such  things ;    but  if  I  did,  it  was 
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withoat  tciiowing  and  wittioat  drndfi^  ttieni ; 
MS  it  was  my  pcNdtive  ccnimftM  that  ido^pii 
the  pursuit.  It  was  a  foolish  pieoe'  of  tmiifti^* 
altogether ;  and  I  am  sorry  that  I  did  ii&t  io- 
ferfere  at  first.** 

**  Will  you  not  tell  him  this  ?— ot  inay  If^ 
asked  Mabel  earnestly. 

•  **  Ah,  Mabel !  I  suppose  his  blood  was' opt 
and  but  for  you  he  would  have  been  cjf  id' 
nkmow,  or  perhaps  to-night ;  and  I  boold  not 
have  blamed  him.     I  will  go  and  speak  tbliiiif ' 
at  once— I  should  not  sleep  in  peace  dse ;  tBbii*' 
the  rest  shall  apologise,  if  he  should  require  It.' 
I  fear  this  night  ha^  scarcely  been  to  the  credit 
of  any  of  us.     I  have  not  been  so  much  wftb" 
you  lately,  or,  in  time,  I  think  you  would  miiie'' 
me  as  gentle  as  yourself;  it  grieves  me  s6t6''' 
see  you  sad  or  weeping.     Dumsford  goes  to-'' 
morrow,  and  then  we  shall  be  more  quiet.''  T"" 
have  not  been  so  happy    for   the  last  ♦*"-»-^'^' 
weeks.    Oo  to  bed  and  sleep  off  your 
whilst  I  visit   Edward.      Good  night ! —aiidF^ 
mind  you  come  down  in  the  morning  as  tMbr'' 
and  as  gay  as  a  lark.**  •'-  '  '>'^-* 
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^fqniiig  l^v  armf  ixmnd  bit.  ^iieok  «s^ Jie  }i4M# 
ber  i:>n4i€i|d..  «.?' 

.Open,  the  doQr,  Edwud  T  mM  the  4qwi^ 
I  am  come  to  say  that  I  am  s^nry  for  «r|M|t 
paasedat  Barretfs.'*  v 

The  door  was  opened,  and  the  squire  ftmrttd^ 
at  the  look  of  his  guest,  as  he  bad  tftari^d  at 
the  kpk  of  his  child. 

.  **  You  misunderstood  me,  Eldward.    Whta  \- 
appioachedt  it  was  to  make  common  cause  witfe^- 
youtif  I  could  not  stop  the  tumult  by  my  persua^ , 
sioDs.     My  remarks  had  before  only  incf eased, 
the  clamour ;  and  though  I  called  on  Durpa*- ' 
foard  to  second  me,  unluckily   they   took  \k^ 
wcHoda  the  other  way.     I  fear  you  were  hurt  at 
my.  conduct ;  and  Mabel  says  that  I  joined  vsl. 
the  outcry  against  you:  if  I  did,  it  was  w^. 
knowingly — not  being,  as  clear  as  I  might  baire 
beeiu     I  have  no  cause  to  remember  this  night: 
witb  pleasure ;  but  if  you  are  as  generous  and 
goodrtempered  as  you  were  firm  and  dkriag, 
yoa  will  give  me  your  hand  and  promise  Jcr 
forget  it.** 

f5 
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^'Mo8t  readily,  sir,  as  far  as  you  are  con- 
cerned,— nay,  I  am  the  more  bound  to  you  by 
this  acknowledgment.  I  fear  I  was  rash,  or 
should  not  have  misjudged  your  kindness,^  re- 
plied the  young  man,  grasping  his  offered  hand, 
every  vestige  of  resentment  gone  on  the  in- 
stant, for  the  squire's  frankness  could  not  be 
withstood.     *^  But  there  were  others,  sir—* 

"  —Who  said  what  they  should  not,''  inter- 
rupted the  squire.  ^^They  shall  apologise. 
As  your  host  and  friend,  I  shall  insist  on  this. 
And  now  good  night !"  closing  the  door  before 
Edward  could  reply. 


Note. — In  the  present  state  of  society,  such 
scenes  as  the  preceding  cannot  occur ;  but  at 
the  period  of  this  tale  such  scenes  not  only 
could,  but  actually  did,  occur,  as  might  be 
proved  by  the  testimony  of  those  still  living.' 
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CHAPTER  V. 

It  seemed  as  if  Mabel  had  done  her  best  to 
obey  her  father's  command,  to  rise  as  fresh  and 
as  gay  as  a  lark ;  at  least,  so  thought  her  fa- 
ther as  he  kissed  her  cheek,  and  gazed  with  de- 
light on  its  bright  tint  of  rose,  as  Edward 
entered  the  room.  He  did  not  observe  that 
this  delicate  flushing  was  accompanied  by  a 
slight  confusion,  and  that  the  eyes  were  more 
steadily  fixed  on  the  ground  than  they  had 
been  of  late.  Perhaps  one  reason  why  he  did 
not  perceive  it  was,  that  he  too  was  not  en- 
tirely free  from  embarrassment,  though  his 
greeting  to  his  young  guest  was  frank  and 
cordial.  Two  influences  were  at  war  within 
him ; — that  of  former  thoughts  and  habits, 
strengthened — represented,  it  might  be  said,  by 
Durnsford  ;  and  the  better  thoughts  that  had 
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arisen  since  his  accident^  and  oi  ^wbidi  Bdwaid? 
EltQQ  mi^t  be  considered  as  the  riepreseniaK 
tive«  Had  be  yielded  completi&ly  to«itheri  he 
might  have  been  happier :  halting  between  two 
principles,  his  conscience  ndther  satisfied  nor 
smothered,  he  knew  no  repose.  The  wavero: 
is  ever  the  most  miserable  and  restless  of  men : 
he  has  neither  the  possession  of  the  fidse  peace 
of  this  world,  nor  the  hope  of  the  true  peace  of 
the  next. 

He  did  what  many  have  tried  to  do  before : 
he  resolved  to  enter  into  a  compromise  for  the 
present,  and  pursue  a  more  decided  course  for 
the  future.  He  would  go  to  Merrick^s^-be  must 
go  there,  for  he  had  promised,  though  aware 
that  the  revel  was  certain  to  be  carried  to  in- 
cess;  but  he  would  come  away  early,  on  the 
plea  of  the  money  that  he  should  have  about 
him,  and  then  he  would  live  a  quieter  lifie^' 
Durnsford  would  be  gone^  and  he  should  ta 
more  with  Mabel  and  Edward:  the  fbtus^ 
should  be  more  as  they  desired — as  be  beUeved 
^as  right.  ■  ■' 

The    future  !     And    who  is  certliin   of  • » 


flitor^f'  Niot nloTtal  iBlm^l  If  vteKA^khiSM 
sinfol^  why  let  it  gather  strength  and  pdwerb^j^ 
ootitiDuaaoe  ?  Eadi  act  of  compliance  is  a  neW 
sin;  and  that  faith  is  worse  thftn  doubtftil', 
vhich  knowingly  permits  the  infringeibent  of 
God's  law,  salving  the  conscience  with  thb  prc^ 
miae  of  future  amendment. 

**  So  neither  you  nor  the  fair  Mabel  will  fii 
A  day  to  come  to  me  ?^  said  Mr.  Dumsfbrd  tb' 
the  squire,  as  they  walked  together  in  the 
grounds  some  time  after  breakfast/ the  visitor 
leading  where  he  pleased. 

*^  I  am  not  inclined  to  leave  home  just  at 
present^  replied  his  host;  adding  with  a  rathW 
embarrassed  manner,  **  I  am  getting  old,  I 
believe,  and  must  keep  more  to  my  own  fire- 
side." 

^^  Getting  old  !"  remarked  his  companioti 
incredulously.  ^^  So  is  Ranger,"*  pointing  to  a 
fine  young  setter  hunting  the  hedge- row^^ 
^^  Philip  Conyers,  who  led  the  hunt  last  spring, 
getting  old,  and  sitting  by  his  own  fife-side  ! 
You  are  not  afraid  of  another  fall?  Grov^n 
nervous  like  a  fine  lady  ?     Your  father  did  hot 
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do  8a  ^  If  a  man  falls,  let  him  mount  iigaiii»'  was 
his  saying ;  yet  he  died  quietly  in  hia  bed.  .  I 
hope  Horton  has  not  been  frightening  you  vith 
any  of  his  fancies :   he  is  enough  to  malMi  a 
woman  of  any  man.     Those  doctors  bring  one 
into  the  world,  and  send  two  out.     There  is 
Balfour — you  remember  him  down  here  with 
Barrett  last  year, — a  fine,  hale,  hearty  man,  like 
yourself ;  could  out  do  the  youngsters,  and  drink 
his  four  bottles,  yet  none  the  worse.     Three 
months  since,  he  was  ordered  to  give  up  hunting, 
and  not  drink  more  than  two  glasses  after  din- 
ner.   He  is  dying — that  order  will  be  the  death 
of  him  :  whatever  a  man  is  accustomed  to  do, 
that  he  should  continue.     When  I  saw  him  a 
month   ago,  he  was  looking  like  a  ghostt    I 
tried  to  persuade  him  to  return   to   his  old 
habits ;  reminding  him  that  his  father  had  lived 
to  a  good  old  age,  and  died  beloved  and  re- 
spected.    But   it  would  not  do:  he  was  as 
weak  as  a  child  ;  said  that  he  did  not  dare;  mod 
looked  at  the  young  man  who  is  to  many  his 
daughter^  and  come  into  his  fortune^  as  though 
he  was  under  his  control,  and  feared  to  act  con- 
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trarf  to  his  nHnhes.  He  is  become  the  htugh- 
ing  ^tock  of  the  whole  county  for  these  fan- 
cies ;  and  yielding  to  the  vagaries  of  a  young 
man,  at  his  age,  when  he  should  know  better. 
I  could  not  laugh — I  only  pitied  him  !'* 

'*  I  am  not  afraid  of  acting  contrary  to  Hor- 
ton's  advice,  when  I  think  it  wrong,^  remarked 
the  squire  rather  testily. 

**  I  did  not  seriously  suppose  that  you  were : 
you  are  not  so  weak  as  to  be  held  in  leading- 
strings  by  him  or  any  one  else. — Talking  of 
leading-strings,  when  did  young  Elton  return  ? 
It  is  lucky  he  was  not  in  the  house  when  there 
was  that  uproar  last  night,  some  calling  on  him 
to  come  out ; — with  his  fiery  temper,  and  the 
inability  of  several  to  defend  themselves,  there 
might  have  been  more  than  one  coroner^s  in- 
quest required.  Well  for  all  that  he  had  not 
returned  !*" 

*^  He  had  returned  ;  but  his  room  is  at  the 
other  end  of  the  house,  and  Mabel  had  made 
him  promise  not  to  quit  it  unless  absolutely 
eompelled  to  do  so."^ 

"  You    amaze    me !     I    should    not    have 
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thpii^t  tbf^t  ereu  Bfiss  Coajcn>  Ibo^  j[t  u 
wish  and  interest  to  gain  h^  favps^r^  coi4^  ^"^ 
won  si|ch  a  promise.     I  believed  him  tab^one 
who,  absolutely    spumed    leading-strings  .  fojt 
himself,  however  eager  to  impose  then  upon* 
others ; — but  our  interest  compels  us  to  manj 
things.    How  grand  he  looked  last  night,  sweep- 
ing that  large  sword  round  him  among  his  up* 
armed  companions,  who  were  merely  in  je^tr- 
a  .jest  likely  to  have  become  a  serious  reality.  . 
though  ! — ^There  are  some  tempers  that  cannot . 
brook  a  little  innocent  merriment ;  they  are  too .. 
proud  and  overbearing  to  submit  to  what  ap-^ , 
pears  to  lower  their  fancied  dignity.    Yet  it  iaa 
fine  bold  young  fellow,  if  he  would  but  keepbia- 
bravery   for   more  fitting  occasions,  aod»  not., 
make  himself  ridiculous  by  its  injudicious  fUs^ 
play.     It  was  a  folly,  or  an  inscdence  to  thosp^^. 
older  than  himself,  to  refuse  the  toast:  had  be^ 
drunk,  it  quietly,  all  would  have  been  well ;  liut  i 
no-^e  must  make  a  riot  and  a  bravado^  asM]^-. 
on  my  word,  I  think  some  had  a  narrow  esoqf^^, 
with  their  lives.    He  did  not  tell  Misa  Ceoyn^   . 


'-^^  r  db'nbt  knoV  h6w  much  AeKearf^'  hSt 
enoUglr  to  make  her  dfead  a  secoiu]  meeting. 
I  am  afhdd  there  were  many  to  blame,' abcf' 
ohly  One  to  praise,*"  remarked  Mr.  Coayera; 
but  not  with  his  wonted  boldness,  for  he  ^as ' 
again  yielding  to  Dumsford^s  influettcie.  ^" 

*'  Several  to  blame,  certainly,  if  you  choose '^ 
to  censure  what  was  meant  as  a  merry  jest.     A" 


. .  r'  - 


pretty  tale  he  told  your  daughter,  I  have  no 
d(nibt,  with  himself  for  the  hero :  I  never  knew^ 
aiiy  one  who  could  tell  a  story  better;  ther^^- 
is  a  natural  eloquence  about  him — a  seeming 
frankness,   which   enables  him   to    make    the 
worse  ^appear  the  better  cause  to  all  those  who 
do  not  look  beneath   the  surface.      I  wonder 
what  he  said  of  you  and  me  ?     Nothing  very  ^ 
hahdtome,    I     suspect,     judging   from    yoiir 
dadgfatei^s  manner   this   morning,  though  we 
stood  his  ftiends.     TVliat  is  his  father  ?    THe 

^  # 

peafis  round  here  have  a  strange  fancy  thait  he" 
•'  ' '  ^ 

is  a  tiephew  of  Hather'^s^  the  man  I  said  he  was 
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like  when  I  first  saw  him — ^the  soo  6f  his  elder 
brother,  that  unhappy  man  who  was  tried  for 
forgery,  and  only  acquitted  through  the  skilful 
roguery  of  his  attorney  !" 

"  Impossible  !''  said  the  squire  quickly. 

^^  So  I  told  them  ;  but  I  have  had  to  defend 
him  several  times.  I  wonder  people  will  take 
such  silly  fancies  into  their  heads,  and  not  gire 
them  up  either,  though  there  is  positive  proof 
to  the  contrary.  *  Would  Philip  Conjen  keep 
him  under  his  roof,  treat  him  as  a  friend,  and 
let  him  be  always  with  his  daughter,  if  he  were 
the  son  of  a  forger  ?* — was  my  question.  *  I  do 
not  know,'  said  some :  ^  the  squire  is  too  kind- 
hearted  to  be  very  penetrating ;  and  he  is  a 
clever  young  man,  and  I  am  much  mistAoii  if 
he  has  not  the  length  of  his  host's  foot/ — *  Non- 
sense !'  I  replied ;  '  Philip  Conyers  is  the  kind- 
est of  human  beings,  but  he  is  not  a  simpleton/ 
— *  I  cannot  tell,'  remarked  another  :  '  it  was 
very  strange  his  taking  him  up  so  suddenly  :-^ 
be  can  wind  the  squire  round  his  finger,  aqd 
we  shall  hear  of  his  marrying  his  daughter, 
and  being  made  his  heir.    Who  is  he^  pray,  if  he 
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18  not  the  forger's  son  ?' — *  That  is  more  than  I 
can  tell,  but  of  course  Conyers  knows/  said 
I.^Who  is  he,  Philip  ?  Tell  me  all  about 
him,  that  I  may  contradict  these  foolish  reports 
more  boldly.  It  is  a  pity  that  they  have 
mingled  your  daughter's  name  with  them.  I 
have  asked  him  of  his  connexions  once  or  twice ; 
but  he  always  turned  the  conversation,  and 
would  not  own  even  a  distant  relationship  to 
any  of  the  different  families  of  the  name  of 
Elton  who  were  named  to  him ;  and  others,  I 
find,  say  just  the  same :  the  universal  question 
seems  to  be — Who  is  he  P'' 

*^  He  is  a  fine  young  fellow,  and  a  capitid 
rider,'*  said  the  squire  sharply,  with  strong 
symptoms  of  vexation. 

**  That  is  what  he  is,  and  not  who  he  is."" 

"  I  never  asked,"  replied  the  squire  dogged- 
ly, finding  that  he  must  give  an  explicit  an- 
swer. **  I  was  not  going  to  marry  him ;  nor  was 
I  afraid  that  he  would  cheat  me,"  he  added, 
as  if  by  way  of  averting  the  blame  which  he 
fancied  coming. 

It  fafled  in  its  purpolie«-out  came  the  cen- 
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sure,  and  Mr.  Cbnyers  fett  it  more  from  a 
cdtticiotishess  of  deserving  it.     With  a  young, 

U>VHy,  and  motherless  daughter,  he  was  bbund 

. '  . » «■•  j  * *^ 

tor  have  made  inquiries  before  admitting  a 
yoiing  man  like  Edward  Elton  to  all  the  pnvf: 
feges  of  A  friend  known  from  childhood. 
-^'*^Gt)od  heavens,  Conyers!  Do  you  mean 
to'say  that  you  have  let  the  young  man  remain 
in  your  house  an  honoured  guest  for  so  many 
months,  in  perfect  ignorance  of  his  character 
afid  connexions.^  I  could  not  have  believej} 
this  possible,  and  positively  contradicted  the 
report  when  some  of  your  old  friends  ifidiuged 
irt  smiles  at  your  credulity.  Do  you  really 
ktlow  nothing  of  his  connexions  ?'" 

•  •  ■     ♦  ■  r  H 

"  Nothing,'  answered  the  squire,  emptoyin^ 
himself  vigorously  in  cutting  off  a  thistllCneaa 
with  his  walking-stick.  '^  I  tell  you  again,'  I 
was  not  going  to  marry  the  young  man.** 

'^^  But  the  young  man  may  be  going  to  tidar- 
ry  your  daughter. 

**  Marry  my  daughter  T  repeated  the  squire, 
looking  up  in  amaze,  as  if  the  possibilify  oi  such 
at^  occurrence  had  heVefr  entered  ms  imti^nation. 
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^*  Psha !  Durnsfpcd,  you  are  always  suspect 
in^  something.     The  young  ^n  would  hs^p^ 

^Id  me  of  his  family  when  first  he.  cam^,  huir,^ 

'..'_.•■»• 

did  not  wish  to  hear.  His  father. is  a  vera 
good  sort  of  man,  I  dare  say :  and  as  for  tbinjk^ 
ing  of  marrying  Mabel,  I  will  answer, for  Ui 
that  such  a  thought  never  came  into  either  of 
their  heads.  He  is  too  honourable,  aod^^hf^ 
is  too  shy."  (.- 

**  I  know  nothing  about  his  honour;  .but-)( 
am  older  than  he  is,  and  even  I  feel  that  Misa 
Conyers  would  be  no  mean  temptation  to  mak^ 
me  forget  that  the  father  might  not  approve  lof 
my  suit  as  much  as  the  young  lady  herseljp. 
We  are  old  friends,  Philip ;  and  whilst  otherit 
have  i;hanged,  we  have  been  the  same,  never 

fcavfng  had  even  a  disagreement:   if  it  werft 

•  }*  .• 

9therwise,  I  should  not  venture  to  speak.  a&X 

*  ■ '  ■  • '  ^ 

do ;  but  I  feel  your  interest  as  my  own,*^  pW 

cing    bis    hand    caressingly    on   the    squire's 
shoulder. 

■ 

"  I  know  all  this ;  —  say  what  you  please,^ 

remarked  Mr.  Ck)nyers,  much  affected.      ,.;  ,i.>.,^ 

♦* Thank  you,  Philip,  for  this  liberty..,  .You 
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will  pardon  me  if  I  tell  unpleasant  truths ;  but 
I  have  the  happiness  of  yourself  and  gentle 
daughter  much  at  heart,  and  fear  both 'have 
been  perilled :  you  are  too  good  and  kind  your* 
self  to  have  a  suspicion  of  others.  I  do  not 
wish  to  say  anything  harsh  of  this  young  man ; 
but  indeed  you  have  been  imprudent  to  en- 
courage such  an  intimacy  between  him  and 
Miss  Conyers.  You  fancy  he  has  no  other 
feeling  towards  your  daughter  than  esteem : 
now,  if  I  know  the  symptoms,  he  is  a  lover — 
and  what  is  more,  by  no  means  a  hopeless  one ; 
— he  as  surely  expects  to  be  your  son-in-law  as 
does  Sir  Thomas  Barrett." 

"  Nonsense  !"  replied  the  squire  angrily ; 
'^  he  cannot  have  so  much  presumption.  He 
could  not  suppose  that  the  daughter  of  PhiKp 
Conyers,  one  of  an  ancient  and  honourable 
family— ^perhaps  heiress  of  the  Orange,*^ — and 
his  voice  faltered  as  he  said  this, — ^  would  wed 
with  a  nameless  youth,  who,  by  his  own  show^ 
ing,  has  his  fortune  to  make  :*-nor  ocnild  he 
suppose,  if  he  won  the  girl's  consent^  that  the 
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father  would  be  so  yielding.     The  young  man 
has  too  much  spirit  and  honour  for  that.** 

'^  You  do  not  make  allowance  for  the  greilt^ 
ness  of  the  temptation,  and  will  find  you  have 
been  deceived.     To  gain  a  lovely  bride,  a  kind 
father,    and  a  good   fortune    at   one  stroke! 
where  is  the  young  man  without  birth  or  ridies 
who  could   withstand  making  the  attempt,  if 
possessing  powers  likely  to  command  success? 
And   such  powers  no  one  can  deny  Edward 
Elton.     I  scarcely  know  how  to  blame  him, 
though  he  should  have  been  withheld  by  grati- 
tude to  you ; — but  then  Mabel  is  very  charm- 
ing, and  a  fortune  by   marriage  more  plea* 
santly  acquired  than  by  toiling  day  after  day 
at  the  desk  or  the  counter.     Who  would  not 
rather  live  at  the  Orange,  with  hunters  at  com- 
mand, and   the  lovely  Mabel  to  smile  upon 
him,  than   weigh  out   soap  and  tallow,  draw 
invoices,  or  add  up  bills !     You  still  look  in- 
credulous; but  only  just  think  over  their  con- 
duct, and  then  admit  that  I  am  right.     Is  he 
ever  from  her  side  when  with  any  tolerable  pro- 


uuts  not  aamire  .''  Does  either  i 
thiucr  without  looking  at  the  oth( 
thy  ?  Why,  their  eyes  meet  a  t 
a  day.  Does  she  fear  anything  ¥ 
I  or  deeline  anything  which  he  pro 

yet  you  doubt  his  views,  and  the 
has  acquired.    Does  not  she  call  Y 
— «  stranger}  unknown  six  months 
not  her  voice  soft  as  the  sigh  of 
breese  when  she  speaks  to  him  ?     i 
he  call  her  ^  MabeP  ?  and  are  not  h 
like  the  gentle  murmur  of  the  s 
when  he  addresses  her?     And   d 
wander  forth  into  the  woods  and 
does  not  her  arm  rest  on  his,  som 
the  timidity  of  unassured,  sometin 
trust  of  assured  affection  ?     These 
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calling  each  other  *  Mr.  Elton'  and  ^  Miss  Con- 
yers,'  after  they  had  been  living  together  for 
weeks,  thinking  only  of  nursing  and  amusing 
me, — he  as  though  he  had  been  my  son, — that  I 
bade  them  be  more  like  brother  and  sister. 
You  see  too  much.^ 

The  squire's  manner  did  not  show  so  plainly 
as  his  words  the  certainty  that  Durnsford  saw 
more  than  existed  :— -it  was  evident  that  he  was 
arguing  against  a  growing  and  unpleasing  con-r 
viction. 

*'  Brother  and  sister  !"  repeated  Mr.  Durns- 
ford with  a  smile  at  his  friend^s  simplicity,  by 
no  means  welcome  to  that  friend.  **  Depend 
upon  it,  if  ever  Edward  Elton  thought  of  being 
your  son,  he  never  contemplated  having  the 
lovely  Mabel  as  a  sister.  You  doubt  still  ? — 
why,  the  whole  neighbourhood  rings  with  it ! 
Sir  Thomas  Barrett  is  too  generous  to  be  jea- 
lous, and  has  too  just  a  reliance  on  your 
honour  to  doubt  your  keeping  your  word  ;  but 
even  he,  I  hear,  has  been  hurt  at  the  reports. 
For  myself,  I  firmly  believed,  till  you  assured 
me  to  the  contrary,  either  that  you  knew  every 

VOL-    II.  G 


vt^-oA^ki)    xt.     wv^uivi    Lje   i/uv       J^oc  0  10,1 

am  shocked  to  think  how  your 
hospitality  may  have  misled  you 
but  awaken  you  to  a  sense  of  the* 
lowing  him  to  be  constantly  wtth 
ter,  the  mischief  might  be*a¥C|rt 
fancy  fur  an  adventurer,  howeTei 
might  be  socmi  got  over ;  but  longpi 
may  deepen  it  into  a  feelings*   ^  .  r 

^^  Do  you  think,  then,  that  her  t 
pering  with  Mabel's  affections f-^ 
loves  him  f"  inquired  the  squireiiu 

''  Of  the  first  1  have  little  doubl 
you  are  the  best  judge.  If  she  ofc 
the  attentions  of  Sir  Thomas,  ift 
that  she  is  not  under  the  infli 
young  stranger,  who  fancies  that 
all  Dersons  and  all  circumAiAn«»B  i 
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'^^  Aft  for  th€  baronet's  atteDtions,  I  am  not 

certain  that  they  have  been   very  lover-like. 

7o  be  sure,  be  looks  enough  at  her;  but  she 

never  seems  to  know  it ;  and  last  night,  when 

I  named  the  subject,  site  was  in  such  a  fright, 

•and  iregoQfbled  and  sobbed  so  piteously,  begging 

ine  not  to  force  her  to  marry  him,  that  I  was 

'oUiged  to  promite  to  let  the  matter  rest  for  the 

'Ipresent;'  I  thought  it  was  only  her  shyness; 

and  i  still  hbpe  that  it  is  no  more/^ 

•i-TiM  Her  shyness  I     You  attribute  too  much  to 

'^that/'  Shyness  never  prevents  a  woman  from 

being  in  love,  though  it  may  her  being  a  flirt, 

y^  i^penly  showing  her  regard.     Besides,  I  find 

Iver'  ttUdh  altered  since  I  was  last  here:  she  is 

fast  paseidg  from  the  lovely,  yielding  girl,  into 

'the  b^abtiful,  decided  woman.     She  is  learning 

'  'tO'  have  a  trill  of  her  own ;  and  that  will  is,  at 

^'presebt^'to  please  Elton  in  all  things.     If  she 

' 'dabbed  ^  violently  at  the  mere  proposal  of  Sir 

'•Thomas,  test  assured  that  that  sobbing  had  to 

do^with  'some  stronger  feeling  than  mere  shy- 

««to.  •  Did  she  mention  Mr.  Elton^s  name  last 

night  ?^ 

g2 


hini  ])r()ini>c'  not  to  leave  his  room, 
me  to  go  and  apologise.  \\'hat  a 
been  not  to  see  this  ! — if  it  is  really 
cannot  believe  it :  Edward  would  b 
dishonour,  or  Mabel  with  deceit," 
squire,  unwilling  to  credit  evil  o 
loved,  or  to  imagine  what  would 
plans. 

*'  As  for  honour,  all  have  not  yoi 
,  delicate  feelings.  He  may  pretei 
misunderstood  your  words — *  I  wish 
a  son.'  You  must  not  expect  the 
principles  from  a  nobody,  with  bit 
seek,  as  from  a  gentleman  of  anc 
He  may  make  a  thousand  excuses : 
think  you  would  object  —  he  love< 
was  aware — he  hoped  to  acquire  fc 
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win  your  consent ;  —  or  he  thought  that  you 
must  have  seen  his  feelings,  and  did  not  disap- 
prove. Trust  me  that  he  will  be  at  no  loss  for 
excuses.  I  never  knew  one  better  able  to  de- 
fend  any  cause,  however  desperate.  The  plain 
matter  of  fact,  that,  knowing  his  poverty  — 
setting  aside  his  birth  —  he  should  not  have 
abused  your  unsuspicious  hospitality  by  win- 
ning your  daughter'^s  affections,  but  should 
have  left  the  house  the  moment  he  saw  the  re- 
motest possibility  of  such  an  occurrence,  or 
stated  his  feelings,  leaving  you  to  decide,  will 
be  so  glossed  over  and  smothered  by  his  elo- 
quence as  to  be  entirely  lost  sight  of.  Nay, 
such  are  his  powers,  and  the  influence  he  exerts, 
or  endeavours  to  exert,  over  most,  that  if  you 
have  a  talk  with  him,  I  should  not  wonder  if  he 
persuaded  you  to  believe  him  the  most  honourr 
able  of  youths — the  fittest  husband  for  Miss 
Conyers, — and  myself  the  most  deceitful  and 
slanderous  of  men,  merely  for  having  seen  what 
it  was  not  intended  I  should  see,  and  for  having 
presumed  to  warn  an  old  and  valued  friend.'^ 
*^  No  I  I  am  not  such  a  fool  as  that ! — though 


iinMiL'  111  me  error.     My  servai 
the  villajxcrs  l)elieve  it   is  to  I) 
say  he  has  determined  what  alti 
when  the  Orange  shall  be  his,  i 
Mr.  Astell  as  his  model.     Mind 
for  the  truth  of  this,  nor  for 
further  —  namely,  that  Martha 
connived  at  it  out  of  spite  to  ; 
always  blames  for  poor  Philip's 
I  remember  you  told  me  that  s 
him  and  your  daughter,  and  ir 
not  revealing  what  she  had  pre 
tell.     What  connexion  can  tbei 
them.^      I   have  sometimes  dot 
that  haughty  woman^s  early  cond 
strict  examination.     You  have  m 
you  said,  to  the  young  man^s 
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ger,  brother  to  the  man  who  cheated  you ;  but 
there  is  no  positive  certainty  on  the  point. 
The  resemldance  to  his  uncle  has  been  seen  by 
several;  and  it  is  said  that  Hather  has  been 
living  for  some  years  in  a  very  secluded  part 

of shire/' 

"  Ha  !  that  is  the  part  of  the  country  from 
whence  he  came;  and  he  owned  to  living  a 
lonely. lifi^  with  his  father,  never  seeing  any 
one,"  exclaimed  the  squire,  striking  his  stick 
d^ep  into  the  ground  in  the  impulse  of  his 
ang^^  ^^That  aeems  a  confirmation.  It  is 
pot  jCeur  to  judge  people  on  such  trifles,  but  do 
you  remember  one  day  at  dinner  his  declaiming 
on  the  unjust  severity  of  the  laws  against  for* 
gery,  and  insisting  that  their  cruelty,  as  he 
termed  it,  should  be  softened  ?^' 

"  Very  likely,  though  I  do  not  recollect  it ; 
but  if  Bather's  son,  it  is  very  probable ;— only 
a  villain  of  a  lawyer  saved  him." 

Some  might  think  that  prudence  and  policy 
would  have  forbidden  the  subject  to  a  clever, 
scheming  young  man,  aware  of  his  father's 
dime ;  but  the  honest  squire  knew  npthipg  of 


...J, J    av..    iij.-»    uiKie.   was  an   ac 
observed  Mr.    Durnsford.     "  I 
the  letter  he  received  yesterday 
contents  seemed  to  perplex  him. 
*^  I  know  that  he  had  a  letter- 
But  it  cannot  be  as  you  say— -ii 
that  I  should  have  been  so  dec 
ask  him  of  his  father  and  his  irie^ 
"  And  he  will  deny  or  exten 
gratitude,   appeal  to  your  geni 
and  look  very  sad:  Mabel  will 
her  tears,  and  Philip  Conyers  m 
either  into  a  sympathy  with  the  1 
giveness  to  the  contrite  pair  af 
Gretna." 

**  No  such  thing  !  —  you  do  n 
exclaimed  the  squire,  wrought  t 
companion's  snepra. 


■»- ((  f  „,;ii   __. 
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"  I  did  not  mean  to  vex  you,  Philip ; — but  I 
will  tell  you  what  you  can  do  more.  Give  the 
young  man  a  civil  dismission  by  letter,  saying 
that  since  such  reports  exist,  it  will  be  best  for 
all  parties  that  he  should  depart,  your  daugh- 
ter being  engaged  to  Sir  Thomas  Barrett :  add 
every  good  wish,  and  a  present,  if  you  desire  it ; 
though  Fury  has  paid  him  enough  for  enjoy- 
ing your  hospitality  whilst  occasionally  visiting 
your  sick-room.  Do  not  be  harsh  !  He  has 
many  good  points  —  the  temptation  was  greats 
and  you  a  little  to  blame  in  not  making  inqui- 
rie&  Above  all,  pointedly  decline  an  inter- 
view ;  and  give  no  intimation  of  this  to  Miss 
Conyers, — that  is,  unless  you  have  more  taste 
for  tears  and  entreaties  than  I  have.  I  would 
rather  encounter  a  mad  dog  than  a  weeping 
woman ;  though,  to  be  sure,  those  tears  injure  no 
one,  but  dry  up  as  April  showers,  and  the  sun 
shines  out  again.  Send  your  daughter  to-mor- 
row to  pay  her  long-promised  visit  to  the  Dow- 
ager Lady  Barrett — have  the  note  delivered  as 
soon  as  you  have  started  for  Merrick's,  and  the 


g5 


or  hospitable,"  said  the  squire  j 
mcnt's  consideration.  "  I  should 
save  me  trouble ;  but  the  young  i 
ways  been  respectful  and  attentive 
complain  of  being  turned  out  of  tb 
not  heard  in  bis  defence,  when  I  h 
pressed  him  to  stay^^ 

*^  I  admire  your  high  fedingv  1 
too  scrupulous,  Philip*  If  there  < 
doubt  of  his  having  sought  to  wio 
ter's  love,  it  would  be  different;  b 
could  have  caused  Miss  Conyers 
Barrett's  proposal,  when  all  the  c 
the  county  would  jump  to  have  hiii 
come  forward  boldly  and  avowed 
you  might  have  acted  otherwise.  ] 
ask  the  fox  for  his  defence,  before 
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l«8te  for  fowls  and  turkeys — ^you  see  him  be* 
side  your  hen-house,  and  you  do  not  stay  the 
bounds  to  call  a  jury  or  listen  to  a  parley. 
You  do  no  wrong  to  this  young  man  —  you 
only  decline  a  further  acquaintance  which  could 
bring  little  pleasure  to  either." 

*^  I  don't  know — "  said  the  squire,  still  hesi- 
tating ;  ^M  am  loth  to  send  him  away  without 
an  explanation  ;— he  deserves  a  reproof,  or  no 
dismissal.'^ 

^^  /  am  not  fond  of  giving  reproofs,  and  am 
too  decided  myself  to  recommend  delay  or  va- 
cillation in  others,'*'  remarked  Mr.  Durnsford 
with  what  his  companion  interpreted  into  a 
sneer  at  his  weakness, 

^^  I  do  not  like  reproof  or  vacillation  any 
more  than  yourself,''  replied  the  squire  angri- 
ly, his  temper  waxing  warmer  every  moment. 
*^  If  I  knew — if  I  were  but  quite  certain  that 
he  had  made  love  to  the  girl,  I  would — '^  Here 
Mr.  Conyers  paused,  striking  his  stick  again 
into  the  earth  too  firmly  to  be  removed  with* 
out  a  violent  effort. 

*^  There  is  proof  before  you,  th«a,r**-tbat  is^ 


a^k  lur  to   grant  him  a  private  in 
know   she  declined   coming:  with  i 
there  they  are  together  !     You  cai 
their    features,    and  certainly   no 
words ;    but  only  mark  their  mai 
each  other,  and  then  doubt  longer 
See  !  they  are  at  the  top  of  the  aso 
just  got  over  the  stile,  and  is  stand 
assist  her ; — she  places  her  hand  i 
little  maidenly  hesitation,  and  spi 
to  the  ground ; — she  requires  his  ; 
more,  but  the  hand  is  still  retained 
a  faint  show  to  withdraw  it,  yet  alli 
ger  in  his ; — now  he  looks  into  her 
face — now  he  speaks  and  listens  f< 
pered  answer  ;  —  it  is  spoken  ! — boi 
held  in  his  —  and  there  they  stand 
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he  has  resigned  her  hands — but  not  till  she  has 
spoken  ;  —  he  has  drawn  her  arm  within  his, 
and  there  it  rests  with  a  love-like  mingling  of 
trust  and  timidity.  There  is  many  a  secret 
thought  revealed  by  the  resting  of  a  hand  upon 
an  arm.  The  tale  of  love  has  been  told, — and 
not  frowned  on  either  !^ 

"  Villain  !  he  shall  rue  this  day  !'^  exclaimed 
the  squire,  springing  forward,  fired  to  fiercer 
wrath  by  the  vivid  description  of  his  compa- 
nion, who  himself  appeared  highly  excited. 

"  Stop!"  cried  Durnsford,  laying  a  strong 
grasp  on  his  arm,  and  drawing  him  behind  a 
small  thicket,  close  to  which  they  had  been 
standing, — "  Stop  !  they  come  this  way :  —if 
you  rush  out  now,  they  may  escape  you — or 
you  will  be  breathed  up  the  ascent,  and  unable 
to  speak.  Wait  till  they  come  near;— and 
then  -^out  upon  them  r  —  Durnsford  relaxed 
not  his  hold  ;  but  the  squire  ceased  his  strug- 
gles,  convinced  of  the  wisdom  of  the  advice, 
though  his  fury  could  ill  brook  the  restraint. 
There  he  stood  behind  the  little  hawthorn 
brake,  his  eyes  gleaming  on  the  advancing  cou-^ 
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pie,  who  were  too  much  eDgrossed  with  each 
other  to  see  him  through  the  branches — hit 
hands  clenched  —  his  teeth  pressed  tightly  on 
his  lips,  lest  his  wrath  should  forth  before  the 
filing  time,--a  wrath  increasing  every  moment^ 
as  the  movements  of  those  he  watched  wem 
pointed  out  in  a  hissing  whisper  by  his  eoai- 
panion,  who  showed  an  unusual  violence  of 
emotion.  When  that  wrath  so  hardly  restrain* 
ed  should  burst  forth,  it  would  be  fearfid. 
The  fury  of  a  generally  good-tempered  man  is 
awful :  it  is  like  one  of  the  fearful  slonna  in 
the  beautiful  islands  of  the  West  Such  stmsBS 
are  rare ;  but  when  they  come,  they  leave  teft- 
ror,  and  desolation,  and  despair  behind  them. 

The  field  in  which  the  squire  and  his  friend 
were  standing  shelved  deeply  down  from  dther 
side  into  the  centre,  through  which  ran  a  little 
stream  gurgling  over  its  pebbly  bed,  and 
fringed  with  flowers  of  a  thousand  dyes. 

How  the  young  heart  loves  the  beauty  of 
the  flowers  that  bloom  in  our  fields  and  beside 
our  streams,  filling  the  air  with  fragrance,  and 
the    earth  with   loveliness !— and   all  without 
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our  care  or  culture ! — making  an  Eden  round 
u% — springing  up  in  our  path,  ere  we  have 
wearied  ourselves  by  seeking  for  them,  like  un« 
expected  pleasures—- deeds  of  love  from  those  in 
whom  we  had  not  looked  for  them,  or  the  joja 
ci  the  young  and  hoping  heart  ere  palled  to 
satiety  or  worn  down  by  disappointment. 
Beautiful  things !  that  we  love  the  more,  to 
atone  in  our  own  minds  for  having  left  them  to 
come  to  their  gentle  glory  unlooked  to  and 
uneared  for. 

Let  who  will  keep  their  jewels  and  their 
ganda;  give  me  the  flowers  of  my  native  woods ! 
those  woods  themselves  in  all  their  dreamy 
beauty.  Let  who  will  listen  to  those  magic 
sounds — 

"  The  witching  words  of  flattery. 
The  music  and  the  mirth  of  revelry ;" 

give  me  the  gentle  rustling  of  the  forest 
boughs,  the  murmur  of  the  crystal  stream,  the 
gladsome   song  of  birds.      Give  these  again  ! 

and    then Alas !    what  then,    if  you    give 

not  back  with  these  the  feelings  and  the  hopes 
of  early  youth  ?      And  those  you  cannot  give ! 
^*  The  heart  can  know  no  second  spring.*' 
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the   other   side   of  the  ri 
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cussing  (he  future,  as  the  ;ot 
are  wont  to  discuss  it.     Su 
their  hnn— 
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unclouded  day.  Alas  for  the  beautiful 
dreams  of  tbe  young !  the  dewy  gems  of  the 
momiog  hour  i — ere  life  is  at  its  noon,  they 
have  melted  away,  and  are  no  more  seen. 

"  Nay,  Mabel !  my  own  gentle  Mabel ! — for 
none  shall  partus, — this  is  but  the  whisper- 
ing of  your  timidity  :  your  father  cannot  have 
beeo  blind  to  my  love,  though  my  lips  told  it 
not.  I  wish  now  that  I  had  not  heeded  the 
black  dame's  advice ;  but  she  knew  so  much  of 
the  past,  I  thought  she  might  judge  of  the  fu- 
ture : — pnd  Mr.  Durnsford's  presence,  that,  I 
knew  not  how,  seemed  to  keep  us  apart,  with 
your  father^s  fancied  coldness,  combined  to  ren- 
der me  silent.     He  shall  know  all  to-day."" 

.  They  had  now  reached  the  foot  of  the  steep 
descent,  and  were  standing  beside  the  little 
stream,  just  where  a  broad  plank  with  a  light 
rough  rail  formed  a  bridge  across  its  gurgling 
waters. 

*'  Let  us  linger  here  a  moment,^  said  Mabel, 
as  they  stood  on  the  plank,  looking  down  into 
the  clear  stream  with  its  glittering  pebbles. 
<*  See,  how  it  dances  on — so  clear,  so  bright — 
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whilst  the  flowers  bend  down  to  meet  its  wa- 
ters, dimpling  into  mimic  waves.  Does  it  not 
look  all  hope,  and  joy,  and  hap[Hnes8  ?  Is  it 
not  beautiful?'' 

^^  Not  half  so  beautiful  as  you,  my  own  sweet 
Mabel,''  replied  the  happy  lover,  who  had  no 
eye  or  thought  for  aught  beside. 

^^  Yes,  far  more  beautiful,— I  would  not  have 
you  flatter,"  said  the  blushing  girl^  bending 
lower  over  the  rippling  stream.  *^  See  i  all  is  so 
bright — so  happy  !" 

*^  Yes,  all  is  bright  and  happy ;  but  nought 
so  bright  as  you — so  happy  as  myself.  Tarn 
not  from  me,  Mabel !  Are  you  not  to  me  the 
brightness  of  this  life?  —  its  beauty,  and  its 
glory  ?  The  heart  will  wither  in  your  absence ; 
and  yet  I  fear  that  I  must  leave  you.^ 

"  Leave  me  ?     I  thought  you  said — ^ 

**  Then  you  would  grieve,  my  Mabel,  if  I 
left  you  ? — yet  not  as  I  should  grieve.  I  was 
sad  and  restless,  longing  for  something,  yet  I 
knew  not  what :  but  now  I  know,— ^I  only  pined 
to  have  the  visions  of  my  youth  fulfilled — ^tbe 
lovely  dreams  that  haunted  me  by  night  and 
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day  embodied  in  a  fairer  form  than  even  the 
brightest  vision  that  beguiled  me.  Now  I 
bave  found  a  happiness  of  which  I  never 
dreamt — no  thought  could  shadow  forth  its 
semblance.  I  pine  no  longer  for  the  world,  its 
gauds,  its  glories,  or  its  strife :  I  would  my  life 
should  be  one  never-ending  dream  of  love ; — I 
Would  be  with  you  ever, — ^your  presence  makes 
it  day,  your  absence  gloom.  Nay,  chide  me 
not, — I  am  no  flatterer;  and  if  you  think  me 
so,  then  I  shall  say  it  is  because  you  do  not  feel 
as  I  would  have  you  feel.  I  would  that  you 
too  counted  time,  not  as  the  crowd  compute, 
but  by  my  being  with  you,  or  away.^ 

**  Are  not  these  words  idle  flatteries  indeed  ? 
Who  bids  you  go?'* 

^<  I  have  a  father—"  and  he  looked  a  little 
less  triumphantly. 

<^  And  he  will  think  that  Mabel  Conyers  is 
too  simple  and  too — ^' 

**  Not  so,  my  Mabel,**  interrupting  her. 
"  Look  not  so  timid  and  so  pale :  it  is  I  that 
am  no  fitting  mate  for  you.  I  would  that  I 
had  rank  and  wealth,  to  lay  them  at  your  feet 
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to  do  you  honour.  I  do  not  heed  them  for 
myself  alone; — and  you — ^you  said  you  cared 
not  for  these  tilings.  Heaven  has  given  me 
health  and  strength  ; — why  may  not  I,  as  others, 
win  both  gold  and  honour?  With  such  a 
guerdon  as  your  love,  what  may  I  not  achieve  ?" 

"  And  your  father  will  not — ^ 

"  — Will  not  what,  sweet  one  ?  He  cannot 
frown  on  you.  I  would  but  urge  my  suit  in  per- 
son— circumstances  make  it  more  expedient/ 

^^I  would  not  pain  you  by  my  questions, 
but  your  look  is  troubled  when  you  name  your 
father  :  and  that  letter  yesterday — forgive  me, 
it  is  not  idle  curiosity — I  fear — " 

^^  Fear  nothing  !  there  has  been  some  mis- 
take, but  a  few  words  will  set  all  right.  I  fear 
nothing  —  see  no  obstacle  !  I  may  not  have 
much  gold,  though  Martha  Wilford  promised 
wealth ;  but  I  am  honoured  by  your  fathei^s 
friendship,  and  he  has  said  that  he  regards  me 
as  his  son.  M'ill  he  then  refuse  to  give  his 
daughter  to  me  ?  Or  if  at  first  he  should  look 
coldly  on  our  love,  will  you  not  join  your 
prayers  to  mine  ?     Could  he  resist  those  gentle 
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tones  —  that  pleading  look  ?  You  are  too 
timid  and  too  fearful  !*"  — -  for  Mabel  did  look 
doubtful,  remembering  the  proposal  of  Sir 
Thomas  Barrett.  "  Have  I  not  heard  those 
precious  words — *  I  love  !'  How  then  can  I 
know  doubt  or  fear  ?  those  words  are  as  a  spell 
to  charm  all  evil  into  good.  If  our  fathers 
have  been  disunited,  we  will  join  them  ;  if  they 
have  jarred,  our  love  shall  soothe  them  into 
harmony.  I  would  look  once  again  into  those 
downcast  eyes — I  would  hear  once  more  those 
precious  words.  Nay,  Mabel,  say  you  love 
me  once— but  once  again  l^ 

Before  she  could  reply,  his  arm  was  thrown 
suddenly  round  her,  and  she  felt  herself  held 
to  his  heart,  as  with  a  bound  he  cleared  the 
little  bridge  on  which  they  had  been  lingering, 
and  stood  in  safety  with  his  precious  burden  on 
the  other  side  of  the  stream. 

"  Villain  !  how  dare  you  !'^  shouted  a  furious 
voice  beside  him;  whilst  the  terrified  Mabel 
was  torn  so  rudely  from  his  arms,  that  the 
young  man  reeled  with  the  sudden  shock. 

"  How  dare  you  fling  your  arm  around  my 
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child  r  exclaimed  the  wrathful  father,  bis  Hpi 
livid  with  the  rage  sa  long  restrained,  one  haad 
clenched  and  thrust  threateningly  in  Eidiv8id*f 
face,  whilst  his  other  arm  supported  hia  faint* 
ing  child. 

^  Look  !  there  is  my  excuse  !^  replied  the 
young  man,  recovering  from  bis  aurprise,  bis 
cheek  crimsoned  at  the  insult,  bia  own  band 
involuntarily  clenching  to  oppose  tbe  one 
thrust  out  towards  him. 

Even  as  he  spoke,  a  young  bull,  goadtd 
almost  to  madness  by  the  teasing  o£  some  boys 
at  the  other  end  of  the  field  and  tbe  attadcs 
of  the  flies,  came  crashing  down  through  the 
thickets  directly  to  the  spot  where  tbe  krm» 
had  stood  not  a  minute  before,  his  bellowing 
resounding  far  and  near— -his  tail  lashing  his 
sides.  On  he  rushed,  splashing,  scrambliiig, 
partly  on  the  narrow  bridge,  partly  in  the 
silver  stream,  then  up  the  opposite  ascent,  till, 
breathless  and  exhausted,  he  sank  on  tbe  earth, 
bis  tongue  hanging  out  —  a  glare  over  bk 
bloodshot  eye.  He  passed  just  where  tbe 
youthful  pair  had  stood.     Edward^s  quidc  eye 
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had  seen  the  clanger  but  just  in  time; — fais 
promptness  alone  had  saved  them  both,  not 
perhaps  from  death,  but  from  imminent  peril. 

Mabel  shuddered  in  her  father^s  arms,  as  the 
wild  animal  passed  where  she  had  been ;  and 
the  father's  threatening  hand  sank  by  his  side, 
as  he  admitted  the  peril  of  his  child.  Yet  the 
storm  of  his  wrath  was  but  slightly  allayed,  and 
there  was  still  that  in  his  manner  to  justify  the 
young  man^s  flashing  eye.  Mr.  Durnsford  stood 
rather  apart,  without  speech  or  motion,  save 
that  his  hand  clenched  and  unclenched  alter- 
nately, and  that  the  expression  of  his  features 
bad  a  stronger  character  than  usual  r  but  the 
others  were  too  much  engaged  to  think  of  him. 

For  some  moments  the  father  and  the  lover 
stood  gazing  at  each  other  in  silence ;  and  then 
the  former  spoke  abruptly  and  fiercely,  though 
be  tendered  thanks.  '^  I  thank  you  for  the 
service  done  my  child,  and  am  content  that  it 
should  stand  as  an  acquittal  for  the  wrong  you 
would  have  done  to  me.  I  will  forget  that, 
but  for  your  shameful  dalliance  with  the  girl, 
she  might  have  seen  her  danger,  and  have  step- 
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ped  aside^  without  the  resting  in  your  arini* 
Depart  in  peace  !  —  let  us  meet  no  more  !** 

^*  What  do  you  mean,  sir  ?  Shameful  dal- 
liance !  What  am  I  to  understand  ?^  inquired 
Edward  with  a  quivering  lip,  his  high  spixit 
rising  at  the  insult — his  eye  flashing  back  the 
angry  glance  of  his  accuser. 

"  Mean  !  I  tliought  my  words  were  cktf 
enough  to  any  who  would  understand.^ 

"  You  spoke  of  shameful  dalliance,  sir." 

**  I  did/'  said  tlie  squire,  interrupting  him, 
his  wrath  increasing  as  he  gave  it  vent,  **  I 
did,  and  I  repeat  the  words : — Shameful  dal- 
liance!— shameful  in  her,  who  is  affianced  tq 
another ; — shameful  in  you,  a  beggar ! — son  of  a 
low-born  convict ! — or  of  one%who  should  have 
been. — Stop,  young  man,  and  hear  me  out !  I 
heed  not  your  fiery  glance  or  your  clenched 
fist : — you  asked  my  meaning,  and  you  shall 
have  it.  1  bid  you  go,  before  1  call  my  aer-  - 
vants  to  enforce  the  order.  Your  goods,  too 
precious  to  be  left,  shall  be  sent  safe  to  Wex*.. 
ton.  Go !  ere  I  lay  hands  upon  the  viUaia, 
who  smiled  but  to  betray — who  fawned  but  to. 
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deceiTe.  Begone,  for  your  own  sake,  lest  I  ex- 
pose you  to  others."* 

''  Pardon  me,  sir,  but  I  go  not  without  some 
explanation  of  your  words,  or  their  recall,^  re- 
lied the  young  man,  striving  to  speak  with 
respect  and  calmness,  though  with  difficulty  re- 
straining his  indignation.  ^*  Had  any  other 
used  those  words,  I  should  have  given  a  briefer 
answer ;  but  as  Miss  Conyers's  father,  I  would 
bear  much  from  you.^ 

^*  You  are  too  kind  !  Miss  Conyers  should 
be  very  thankful,  and  her  father  very  grate- 
ful,**  returned  the  squire  scornfully.  "  You  will 
bear  much,  you  say — you  have  borne  much  al- 
ready. The  name  of  villain  !  humbly,  meekly 
borne  it !  Perhaps  you  would  bear  a  blow," 
again  upraising  his  clenched  hand. 

**  No,  sir  \^  replied  the  young  nuui  firmly, 
maintaining  his  ground  without  shrinking, 
though  cheek  and  lip  were  pallid  with  the  in- 
tenseness  of  his  agony, — "  No,  sir  !  I  would 
not  bear  a  blow,  even  from  you  ;  the  arm 
should  be  caught  ere  it  fell : — nor  will  I  brook 
in  silence  to  be  branded  as  a  villain.     I  de- 

VOL.   II.  H 
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niand  an  explanation,  and  Mr.  Conyers  is  not 
one  to  deny  it ;  —  he  is  too  honourable  to 
slander  without  a  fancied  cause — too  generous 
to  condemn  unheard.  There  must  have  been 
some  misunderstanding — or  the  meddling  of  a 
foe,'*  glancing  at  Dumsford. 

^*  Some  misunderstanding  !**  shouted  the 
squire  in  his  wrath.  "  Where  and  how  has 
there  been  misunderstanding  ?  Am  I  deaf,  that 
I  cannot  hear  ?-— am  I  blind,  that  I  cannot  see? 
Will  you  deny  that  you  talked  of  love  to  my 
child  ?  that  you  strove  to  win  hers  in  return? 
Will  you  deny  that  I  saw  you  toying  with  her 
hand  ?  that  I  heard  you  whisper  in  her  emr  ? 
that  you  prayed  her  to  repeat  the  words  of 
love  ?  Deny  this,  and  I  call  you  liar  !— 4idmit 
it,  and  I  call  you  villain !" 

^^  You  do  me  wrong,  sir ;  I  am  neither.  I 
do  not  deny  much  of  that  with  which  jou 
charge  me :  I  love  your  daughter, — I  prise  her 
love  above  all  that  the  world  has  else,  save  my 
own  honour.  I  know  not  what  you  heard  of 
our  discourse,  but  you  might  have  learnt  that 
it  was  my  wish,  my  resolve,  to  tell  yon  all ; 
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whilst  I  regretted  having  allowed  any  circum- 
Btance  to  delay  a  full  disclosure  of  my  hopes  ; 
and  if  I  named  not  those  hopes  to  you,  I 
named  them  not  to  your  daughter, — I  was  the 
same  in  your  presence  as  in  your  absence.  Not 
till  last  night  did  I  tell  my  love ;  not  till  to- 
day did  I  hear  from  your  daughter's  lips  that 
my  love  was  returned ;  and  it  was  my  purpose 
ere  evening  closed  to  sue  to  you  for  the  richest 
boon  that  earth  contains.  The  kindness  you 
have  shown,  the  regard — " 

'^  So  you  will  bring  that  very  kindness  and 
regard  which  you  have  outraged,  as  a  charge 
against  roe !"  exclaimed  the  squire,  interrupt* 
ing  him  impatiently.  '^  You  will  lay  the 
Uame  on  me,  that  I  never  saw  what  you  never 
wished  that  I  should  see, — you  would  throw 
off  the  charge  of  deceit  from  yourself  to  lay  it 
uponme.  Is  not  this  deeper  villany  ?— Ay,  vil- 
lany  ?  What  need  of  mincing  words  ?  What 
is  it  else,  to  have  sat  at  my  board — to  have 
drunk  of  my  cup— to  have  spoken  to  me  as  a 
friend,  and  all  the  while  to  have  been  blinding 
the  father  to  undo  the  daughter  ?— Yes,  undo  ! 

h2 
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Would  it  not  be  undoing  to  wed  with  a  name- 
less beggar  like  yourself?  Where  is  the  home 
that  you  would  take  her  to  ?** 

^*  I  have  not  riches,  sir,  I  own :  but  I  am 
young — might  win  them,  or ^ 

'^  Perhaps  I  should  not  heed  so  mere  a 
trifle/'  interrupted  the  squire,  far  too  furious 
to  hear  in  patience.  *'  Or,  better  still,  Mar- 
tha Wilford  will  give  you  the  wealth  she  pre- 
dicted, though  she  never  found  it  herself.  WiU 
she  give  birth  too  ? — honourable  birth  ?  Take 
the  shame  from  your  father's  name,  and  bestow 
rank  and  wealth,  like  the  witches  of  old?  And 
so  you  sold  yourself  to  her,  body  and  soul,  for 
the  hope, — leagued  with  her,  and  would  not 
tell  your  love,  nor  the  fortune  she  predicted,  be- 
cause she  bade  you  not !  And  I  and  my  child 
are  to  be  the  victims  of  her  hate-— for  she  does 
hate  us  both.  And  you  thought,  forsooth^ 
when  you  asked  to  be  my  son,  that  if  I  looked 
grave  at  first,  I  should  afterwards  bow  to  jour 
rule ;  —  that  you  could  persuade  me  to  any* 
thing — that  I  should  yield  to  your  eloquence, 
or  Mabel's  tear^     You  are  mistaken  I    I  have 
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been  blind  for  a  time ;— but  I  see  now.  I  am 
not  quite  the  fool  you  took  roe  for.  The  name- 
less beggar !  the  son  of  the  base !  shall  not  wed 
with  a  Conyers !  You  would  win  the  daughter 
without  the  father's  leave ;— is  not  this  villany  ? 
I  call  it  so  —  but  then  I  am  a  plain-spoken 


man.'* 
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If  you  call  it  villany,  sir,  that,  being  poor, 
I  have  presumed  to  love  your  daughter ; — that, 
being  without  a  title,  I  have  wooed  her  before 
your  face ;  never  veiling  my  admiration — never 
seeking  a  private  meeting ;  never  saying,  when 
you  sent  me  out  day  after  day  as  her  pro- 
tector, what  I  would  not  that  you  should  have 
heard :— if  you  call  this  villany,  then  am  I  a 
villain  ! — ^if  not,  I  claim  that  the  word  shall  be 
recalled.  You  knew  my  poverty : — ask  your 
daughter  if  I  ever  failed  in  respect — if  I  ever, 
till  last  night,  pleaded  my  love.  I  admit  the 
folly  of  placing  any  reliance  on  the  predictions 
of  that  singular  woman,  to  whom  I  went  only 
at  your  desire ;  I  am  not  leagued  with  her— I 
can  scarcely  regard  her  as  a  friend ;  yet  her 
knowledge  of  the  past  is  wonderful.     If  you 
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charge  my  love  as  a  crime,  then  am  I  guilty ; 
but  I  sought  not  the  trial:*— I  came  at  your 
bidding  —  I  stayed  at  your  entreiaty •  You 
would  not  let  me  depart.  Was  it  TiUany  to 
stay  when  the  father  would  not  let  mega;— to 
love  the  gentlest,  and  the  fairest,  and  the  best, 
when  he  bade  us  be  together,  week  following 
week,  in  the  gloom  of  the  sick  chamber,  in  the 
brightness  of  the  summer  sun  ?  Even  you 
must  acquit  me.  I  have  but  little  wealth,  for 
false  friends  robbed  my  father  of  his  gold :  I 
have  no  rank  to  boast,  but  I  come  of  an  ancient 
and  honourable  family.  I  know  not  from 
whom  you  heard  of  my  father^s  wrongs ;  I  told 
them  not,  and  the  tale,  whoever  told  it,  has 
been  perverted.  If  shame  rest  on  my  mother,**^ 
and  I  will  still  disbelieve  it,— -there  is  no  stain 
on  my  father's  fame.^ 

^^  Ha  !  shame  rest  on  your  mother  too !— then 
there  is  double  shame :  and  yet  you  sought  my 
child  !     Out  of  my  sight  !^ 

^'  No  shame  rests  on  my  birtb,^  replied  the 
young  man,  his  own  temper  waxing  wanner  at 
the  growing  wrath  of  his  accuser.    *^If  my 
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mother  erred,  it  was  after  my  birth ;  and  again 
I  say  that  there  is  no  stain  on  my  father's 
fame.'^ 

*'And  again  I  say  that  there  is  !^  shouted 
the  squire.  **  Why  else  is  he  living  lonely,  far 
away  from  his  former  friends?  Answer  me 
that  if  you  can  !" 

*^  He  has  suffered  wrong  from  men,  and  fears 
to  trust  them  again,"  replied  the  young  man,  a 
little  less  proudly,  so  strange  was  the  squire's 
present  knowledge,  considering  his  former  pro* 
fessed  ignorance  of  any  one  of  the  name  of 
Elton. 

"  Wrongs  !"  cried  the  squire  scornfully. 
*^  Yes,  the  thief  holds  himself  wronged  by  the 
officer  who  takes  him;  the  forger,  by  the  jury 
who  try  him." 

«  Thief !— forger  !     What  mean  you,  sir  ^ 

*^  I  mean  what  I  say,  young  man :  —  well  if 
others  did  the  same !  He  who  would  defraud 
another,  is  a  thief ;  and,  if  report  speaks  true, 
your  father  knows  too  well  the  meaning  of  the 
words :  he  has  been  taken  by  the  officer— tried 
by  the  jury.'' 
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^^  It  is  false  !"*  exclaimed  the  young  man  paa^ 
sionately.  -^ 

"  Prove  it  so !    Who  are  your  relatives..?. 
Where  did  your  father  formerly  reside  ?" 

^*  I  know  not/'  faltered  the  son,  seeing  how . 
far    the   admission    would    tell   against   him. 
'^  But  I  would  stake  my  honour  upon  hii,^  he;-, 
added  proudly. 

*^  Stake  something  of  more  worth,  if  you 
would  clear  his  fame. — What  does  your  letter 
say  ?     Will  not  that  prove  his  honour  ?     M^y  = 
we  not  see  it .?»"  ,,, 

^^  For   months  have  I  been  your  bonpiired 
guest.     Am  I  now  to  be  mocked  ?   baited,  i|s 
the  generous  would  think  it  shame  to  bait  the , 
vilest  on  the  earth  ?     Shame  on  you,  sir  !     You  r 
should  have  spared  the  father,  if  you  would... 
not  spare  the  son.     I  will  not  show  the  letter^* 
he  continued,  goaded  almost  to  madness  by 
such  continued  insults ;   *^  I   will  not  submit 
to  the  sneers  of  the  heartless,  the  pangs  of  a^ 
wounded  spirit.     But  one  thing  that  the  letter  ^ 
says  I  will  repeat.     It  bids  me  shun  all  of  the  • 
name  of  Conyers,  as  I  would  shun  a  pestilence.  < 
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There  is  pollution  in  their  presence !  It  calls 
"Philip  Gonyers  one  whom  none  should  trust ! 
whom  honest  men  should  dread  !  I  gave  no 
credit  to  the  tale  before, — I  should  believe  it 
now.*' 

^  Ha,  young  sir !  Dares  he  fling  shame  on 
me,  when  it  clings  round  himself,  and  cannot 
be  thrown  off  r 

"  I  tell  you,  Mr.  Conyers,  there  is  no  shame 
on  him ;  and  he  who  says  it,  says  a  lie !  But 
lately  you  knew  no  one  of  the  name  of  Elton — 
since  when,  then,  have  you  known  my  father  ?^ 

^'  Need  a  man  always  bear  the  same  ad- 
dress ?  A  change  of  name  may  be  as  prudent 
as  a  change  of  residence.  If  I  never  knew  your 
father,  how  could  I  have  wronged  him  ?  He 
counselled  wisely — shun  the  race  of  Conyers." 

For  some  moments  Edward  was  silent ;  for 
a  fearful  doubt  came  over  him.  His  father 
owned  no  relative — held  intercourse  with  none ; 
and  he  had  seen  initials  on  a  seal  which  ill 
accorded  with  his  present  name.  Could  the 
charge,  then,  be  true  ?  His  head  sank  on  his 
breast — a  cold  dew  stood  on  bis  brow : — he 

H  6 


that  thi'  charge  was  false.     He  w 
the  momentary  doubt  still  more 
the  accusation.     He  looked  up, 
stem  gaze  of  Mr.  Conyers  withou 

^*  That  my  father  may  have  k 
former  days — that  he  may  have 
your  hands,  is  no  proof  of  that 
As  a  son,  I  claim  to  know  the  i 
him  ;  and  as  a  son,  his  contta 
and  pupil,  I  deny  that  a  stain  cai 
honour.    Will  you  retract  the  cb 

"  No !  I  repeat  it  r 

"  And  I  deny  it  r 

**  Denial  is  not  proof,  howeyei 
Th^  world  says  that  your  fatbe 
his  life  was  saved  by  gold  and  roj 

**  The  world  lies  ! — and  he  if 
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"  You  dare  not,  sir  !* 

"  I  dare  not,  villain  T 

*'  I  am  DO  villain/* 

"  Hush  !  hush  ! — ^in  pity  bush  T  exclaimed 
the  wretched  Mabel,  wbo,  too  faint  to  speak 
before^  now  interpoeed.  "  Oh,  speak  not  thus, 
if  yoa  would  have  me  live  !^ 

The  father  and  the  lover  listened  to  thoee 
low,  soft  tones,  that  won  a  hearing  amid  the 
storm  of  passion  by  their  very  sweetness*  They 
looked  on  the  deathy  cheek,  and  there  was 
a  brief  siloice.  ^^  Go  T  said  Mr.  Conyers 
sternly.  ^^  Let  u&  meet  no  more ;  and  I  for- 
give the  past."^ 

The  young  man  started:  his  thoughts  had 
been  with  Mabel. 

"  Your  pardon,  sir :  but  we  must  meet 
again; — my  fathar^s  honour  shall  be  cleared. 
It  is  I  that  should  forgive.  ^ 

*^  Begone !  before  I  speak  my  curse  upon 
your  head— the  parent's  curse  for  bringing 
sorrow  on  his  child.  Go !  go  \P  stamping  with 
impatience. 

Go !    do  go  now !   if  only  for  my  sake/' 


c< 


less — me  and  mine?"" 

"  I  do,""  said  Mabel  fervently. 

"  Will  you  believe  it  still,  whe 
away  ?" 

**  Now  and  ever.*^ 

^*  Heaven  bless  you  for  those  ki 
they  will  be  ever  with  me.  Fare? 
shall  soon  meet  again.*^  Then,  ] 
sternness,  '^  I  go,  Mr.  Conyers ;  sc 
your  threats,  but  that  I  will  not  pi 
tie  child — I  go  to  my  father.  I  d( 
now  to  retract  your  words ;  but  w 
with  the  means  of  clearing  his  fa 
shall  not  then  vainly  appeal  to  ya 
withdraw  them.     Your  cruel  insv 

But  for  the  present  let  them 

to-morrow  shall  have  closed,  yoi 
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Bring  proof  of  your  father^s  innocence  —  of 
your  own  unblemished  descent  from  an  ancient 
and  honourable  race,  and  Philip  Conyers  will 
give  you  his  daughter,^  exclaimefd  the  squire, 
fully  convinced  of  the  truth  of  the  charges  made. 

*^  I  accept  the  promise,  though  made  in 
sooro,*^  replied  the  youth  with  a  flushed  cheek. 

**  And  I  abide  by  it,  if  you  claim  its  fulfil* 
ment  within  three  months,^  repeated  the 
squire  with  a  taunting  laugh. 

*^  Enough,  sir !  Mabel  Conyers  will  be 
mine ! 

The  glow  of  triumph  faded  from  his  cheek 
as  suddenly  as  it  had  come,  when  he  looked  on 
the  fainting  girl,  whose  eyes  were  turned  on 
him  in  pleading  and  in  sorrow.  He  would 
have  approached  her — he  would  have  spoken, 
but  Mr.  Conyers  waved  his  hand  impatiently. 

"  Away !  no  further  parley  till  you  claim  my 
promise." 

**  Oo,  in  silence  and  in  peace !''  said  Mabel 
softly. 

For  another  moment  his  gaze  was  fixed  on 
her;  then,  waving  his  hand  as  in  farewell,  he 
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turned  abruptly  away,  re-croased  the  little 
bridge,  and  hastily  climbed  the  steep  down 
which  he  had  so  lately  passed  with  that  fair 
creature  clinging  to  his  arm.  What  were  his 
feelings  then?  what  were  they  now?  How 
brief  a  space  of  time  can  cloud  our  hopes ! — 
how  swift  is  change  ! 

Half  raising  herself  from  herfitther'^s  arm, 
Mabel  looked  on  Edward,  till,  springiag  o««r 
the  stile,  he  was  lost  to  her  view.  Mr.  Ckmr 
yers  noted  a  slight  shudder,  aa,  reaicbing  Ihe 
top  of  the  ascent,  he  turned  towards  her  for  an 
instant ;  and  when  he  was  no  longer  seen,  with 
a  deep  sigh,  as  though  she  had  held  her  breath 
to  listen  to  his  last  step,  she  fell  back  into  ka 
father's  arms,  pale,  cold,  and  senseless. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

Mr.  Conykrs  knew  not  till  he  saw  his  child 
lying  in  hia  arms  with  the  semblance  of  death 
how  much  he  loved  her-*-how  she  had  twined 
round  his  heart  with  her  gentle  and  loving 
cares  in  the  weary  hours  of  sickness.  It  was 
the  first  time  in  his  life  that  he  had  seen  any 
one  faint ;  and  when  no  colour  came  in  her 
cheek— >no  word  from  her  pallid  lip,  and  her 
eyes  unclosed  not  at  his  affectionate  entreaties, 
he  believed  that  her  spirit  had  passed  away  in 
the  shock,  and  reproaching  himself  with  the 
incoherence  of  a  madman,  he  called  on  Edward 
to  return,  promising  to  give  him  his  child  if  he 
would  but  restore  her  to  life. 

But  Edward  was  out  of  sight  and  hearing — 
with  feelings  little  more  sane,  hasting  he  knew 
—he  cared  not  whither,  so  that  he  was  in  mo- 
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tioDy  and  leaving  the  scene  of  insult  and  of 
wrong. 

Mr.  Dumsford's  judicious  advice  and  friencf- 
ly  soothing  soon  set  all  things  in  fairer  order. 
Mabel  was  carried  into  the  house,  and  gn^ 
dually  recovered  consciousness,  though  she  con- 
tinued too  faint  to  leave  her  room.  Her  father 
pressed  her  hand  and  kissed  her  cheek  as  he 
left  her  to  the  care  of  her  maid,  but,  By 
Dumsford's  advice,  avoided  all  allusion  to  Ae' 
past.  She  returned  the  pressure  of  his  hand, 
but  was  too  languid  to  do  more. 

To  the  great  vexation  of  host  and  guest,  Mrl 
Durnsford  was  obliged  to  leave  the  Oran^ 
that  afternoon,  to  fulfil  a  previous  engagement ; 
but  he  lingered  to  the  latest  possible  moment,' 
and  on  departing  promised  to  return  within  the 
week. 

When  satisfied  that  his  child's  insensibility 
was  but  temporary,  the  squire's  wrath  againat 
Edward  Elton  returned  with  something  of  its 
former  violence,  and  was  scarcely  abated  dur* ' 
ing  Dumsford^s  stay,  with  whom  he  talked  over 
the  late  contention,  more  and  more  confirmed 
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io  his  belief  that  the  young  man  whom  he  had 
honoured  for  so  long  was  the  son  of  the  forger 
Hather :  but  when  his  friend  departed,  with  him 
too  appeared  to  vanish  some  of  his  wrathful  feel- 
ing. The  time  passed  slowly  and  heavily  away : 
he  looked  to  the  seats  where  his  child  and  his 
yquqg  guest  had  so  lately  sat,  smiling  on  him 
in  their  happiness,  and  he  sighed  to  think  how 
that  Qhild  was  now  in  sadness  and  in  sorrow ; 
and  instead  of  blaming  the  youth  as  the  cause, 
as  he  had  done  before,  he  began  to  make  ex- 
cuses for  him,  ^-  to  doubt  if  he  had  been  so 
much  in  fault,  or  acquainted  with  his  father^s 
guilt,  and  even  to  suspect  that  he  had  himself 
been  more  violent  than  the  occasion  warranted. 
Perhaps  the  solitary  evening  accomplished 
more  in  Edward'^s  favour  than  the  most  elabo- 
rate measures  could  have  effected :  it  showed 
his  value  by  the  contrast  of  his  absence ;  and 
gave  the  squire  time  and  opportunity  to  enume- 
rate his  many  agreeable  and  estimable  qualities^ 
and  to  think  how  often  both  had  been  employ- 
ed in  his  service  or  amusement.  Thoroughly 
weary  of  solitude,  Mr.  Conyers  retired  early  to 
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rest,  though  not  for  some  hours  to  deep,  and 
rose  betimes,  eager  to  hear  of  Mabel's  health, 
and  resolved,  should  the  young  man  return  with 
proofs  of  his  father^s  honour  before  three 
months  had  passed,  and  his  child^s  heart  be 
really  set  on  the  match,  to  keep  his  promise 
made  in  scorn.  The  tempest  of  rage  had  sub- 
sided, almost  as  suddenly  as  it  had  arisen : 
there  was  scarcely  any  of  the  leaven  ci  malice 
in  his  disposition  :  —  he  was  never  sullen — ^with 
him  the  sun  shone  out  as  soon  as  the  hail  had 
descended. 

Mabel  joined  him  at  breakfast — answered 
all  his  questions  gently  and  affectionatdy — 
said  she  was  better — shed  no  tears,  and  tried  to 
smile  upon  him  as  before ;  but  she  trembled  as 
he  spoke  —  started  at  every  sound,  even  the 
loud  breathing  of  the  dogs  upon  the  hearth — ate 
nothing,  though  she  let  him  heap  her  plate^ 
and  was  so  weak  and  languid  that  she  could 
scarcely  raise  her  cup.  Her  father  looked  at 
her  in  alarm ;  for  she  was  little  less  death-like 
than  when  lying  in  his  arms  the  day  before. 
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Tears  could  always  turn  him ;  but  to  see 
Mabel  as  she  was,  or  had  been,  was  a  thousand 
times  more  subduing — ^it  was  so  like  death  that 
be  feared  to  make  the  likeness  a  reality. 

A  gentleman  came  on  business  before  break- 
fisst  was  concluded,  which  prevented  his  prov- 
ing the  power  of  soothing  words  to  recall  life 
to  the  eye  and  colour  to  the  cheek. 

<<  I  cannot  bear  to  see  you  thus — ^you  must 
smile  upon  me,  Mabdl/^  said  her  father  on  his 
return. 

He  had  entered  the  room  unnoticed  by  his 
daughter,  who  was  sitting  as  he  had  left  her, 
languid  and  abstracted.  She  looked  up  and 
tried  to  obey  him;  but  the  word  and  the 
smUe  came  not  at  her  bidding,  and  he  saw 
that  his  address  had  startled  her. 

**  What  do  you  wish,  my  child  ?^  he  asked, 
placing  himself  beside  her,  and  drawing  her  to- 
wards him. 

She  was  silent,  trembling  still  more. 

"  What  will  you,  Mabel  .^  he  repeated  with 
increasing  earnestness.    ^^  Do  not  fear  to  speak." 
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Forgive —  oh,  forgive  me  and  him  !**  she 
faltered,  looking  into  his  face  for  one  brief 
instant. 

"  1  do,  my  child— I  do  r 

"  Heaven  bless  you !"  flinging  her  arms 
round  his  neck,  and  sobbing  on  his  shoulder. 

They  were  the  first  tears  which  she  had  shed 
— they  were  the  lightening  of  a  weight  that 
had  pressed  heavy  on  her  senses.  But  if  a 
great  relief  to  her,  they  were  but  a  slight  one 
to  her  father. 

**  Hush  !  hush,  Mabel !  don^t  sob  so  pite- 
ously.  What  can  I  do  more?  He  has  en- 
gaged to  come  and  claim  you.  Let  him  come,' 
and  I  will  not  say  him  nay.  Perhaps  I  was 
rash,  and  he  was  warm — ^young  blood  is  ever 
hot  Come,  come,  Mabel,  look  up,  and  smile 
on  your  fond  father,  who  did  not  know  till 
yesterday  how  much  he  loved  you,  or  the 
poor  lad  either:  I  missed  him  sadly  after 
Dumsford  went,  and  began  to  think  I  had 
been  hard  upon  him.  If  he  loves  you  as  he 
should,  and  told  the  truth,  he  will  soon  be 
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back ;   and  you  must  smile  upon  me  doubly 
till  he  come.'* 

He  kissed  her,  and  she  smiled  upon  him  as 
he  wished,  twining  her  arms  more  fondly 
round  him. 

The  trampling  of  a  horse  and  the  sound  of 
many  voices  came  from  bdiow.  The  squire 
rose  to  inquire  the  cause  of  the  commotion, 
but,  instead  of  speaking  from  the  window  to 
allay  it,  left  the  room  in  evident  vexation.  A 
name  distinguished  amid  the  confusion  of 
tongues  caused  Mabel  also  to  rise  and  look 
from  the  window ;  but  she  saw  only  the  tail  of 
Eury  as  they  were  leading  him  round  to  the 
stables.  She  knew  that  the  horse  had  been 
sent  with  Elton's  clothes  to  Wexton  the  pre- 
ceding evening,  and  his  return  caused  her 
fresh  alarms,  not  dispelled  by  her  father^s  look 
when  he  re-entered  the  room. 

"  What  has  happened  ?^  she  inquired  anx- 
iouJy,  not  finding  him  inclined  to  speak. 

^^  Nothing  alarming — so  do  not  weep  and 
tremble,^  he  replied  a  little  sharply.     **  I  sup- 
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pose  you  guess  something  of  the  truth,  though 
I  made  the  talkers  disperse  instead  of  prating 
under  the  window,  worrying  you.  The  siUy 
boy  has  returned  Fury,  and  all  his  trappings, 
with  no  very  courteous  message — *  He  will  take 
nothing  at  my  hands,  and  the  time  may  come 
when  I  shall  repent  ."^  1  believed  him  forgiv- 
ing, though  high-spirited  ;  and  thought  that  if 
young  blood  boiled  the  sooner,  it  also  cooled 
the  sooner.**^ 

^^  Believe  so  still,  dear  father — I  will  he  his 
surety." 

'^  Have  a  care,  Mabel ;  we  may  both  be  de- 
ceived. Dawkins.says  that  his  words  and  man- 
ner were  violent  and  disrespectful.**^ 

^^  Did  Dawkins  take  the  horse  ?*" 

«  Yes.'' 

**  I  wish  old  Ned  had  gone.  Dawkins  never 
forgave  his  taming  Fury." 

*^And  so  you  think  that  I  should  not  be- 
lieve his  report  ?" 

**  Not  without  corroboration.^ 

**  But  there  is  the  insult  of  sending  back  the 
horse." 
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"  Would  you  have  retained  it,  sir,  after 
what '' 

"  — After  what  I  said  yesterday,  you  would 
add,  Mabel.  To  tell  the  truth,  I  do  not  think 
I  should.     But  he  might  have  written.^ 

"  He  might — I  wish  he  had  ;  but — ^  she  he- 
sitated. 

^^  But  you  would  have  me  judge  him  kindly 
— and  so  I  will.  He  declared  his  intention  of 
leaving  Wexton  early  this  morning,  or  old, 
Ned  should  take  it  again,  for  he  more  than 
earned  it : — perhaps  he  feared  this,  for  he  took 
especial  care  to  have  his  departure  understood. 
Poor  boy  !  he  has  no  horse  at  all ;  •— he  should 
have  guessed  that  I  was  vexed  at  my  over- 
warmth  by  this  time.  Dawkins  would  have 
been  back  last  night,  but  Fury  cast  a  shoe, 
and  he  was  obliged  to  wait  till  the  morning. 
As  it  is,  1  suppose  I  must  give  the  animal  to 
your  care,  with  old  Ned  as  deputy,  since  I 
know  not  where  the  rash  boy  is  to  be  founds 
I  suspect  Fury  will  have  no  cause  to  complain 
of  neglect.  But  mind,  if  I  yield  thus  much, 
giving  up  for  the  present  the  match  with  Bar- 
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rett,  on  which  my  heart  was  set — if  I  do  not 
condemn  the  young  man  unheard,  and  promiae 
to  be  no  hard  judge  hereafter,  you  must  re- 
member that  you  are  Philip  Conyers^s  daugh- 
ter —  that  his  proofs  must  satisfy  me ;  and 
should  he  be  dishonourable  enough  to  seek  an 
interview,  I  expect— -—But  I  think  I  may  trust 
you,  Mabel.*" 

*^  Indeed  you  may,  were  it  only  fiv  Ihia 
kindness,*"  replied  his  daughter  with  un- 
wonted energy,  kissing  his  cheek.  **  I{« 
will  not  put  me  to  the  trial — ^he  is  £ir  away 
ere  this/' 

*'  I  hope  he  is : — and  now  it  is  time  that  I 
should  prepare  for  Merrick'^s,  as  I  must  go. 
through  Wexton  on  my   way*      If  StauntOB 
should  not  have  the  papers  ready,  I  may  stajf 
with   him    to-night,    instead   of  goiog  oo   to 
Merrick's,  for  1  should  be  glad  of  ao  excuat. 
It  will  be  a  riotous  party,  I  am  afraidy  and  )  ; 
am  in  no  mind  for  that,  having  had  too  mmaj  , 
of  them  lately ;  but  I  could  scaroely  dediue 
this  without  offence.    I  shall  lead  a  quieCer 
life  now  Durnsford  is  gone,  and  we  will  be 


more  together;  I  always  feel  a  better  msM 
when  yoo  are  near  me.  There  may  be  some 
old  customs  not  so  praiseworthy  as  I  believed 
-^better  if  I  had  thought  of  these  things  in 
my  younger  days:  better  to  learn  to  tread  the 
right  path  in  early  youth— it  is  hard  to  walk 
IB  a  stnmge  road  when  old  age  is  coming  on 
but  there  is  One  who  can  make  us  strong,  and 
ki^ep  as  right.  —  If  I  go  to  Merrick's,  I  shall 
leftve  early,  and  be  home  before  eleven : — if 
mM  returned  then,  do  not  expect  me.*^ 

Mr.  Conyers  went  to  make  his  toilet,  by  no 
means  an  elaborate  one,  and  was  soon  again  by 
his  daughter'*8  side,  soothing  and  caressing  her, 
and  striving  to  shake  oflP  a  sadness  strange  to 
Mm.'  Edward  was  not  named ;  but  when  he 
spoke  of  the  future,  it  was  evident  that  his 
return  was  in  his  mind.  Mabel  noted  this,  and 
a  Hgfat  came  into  her  soft  eyes.  Thus  sat  the 
fathier  and  his  child  planning  schemes  for  the 
future,  when  the  squire  was  informed  that  his 
horse  was  ready :  even  then  he  lingered,  and 
reluctantly,  loth  to  depart. 

•*  This  i«  playing  the  girl,"  he  9aid  to  fcimi.' 

vol.  ih  1 
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self,  as  he  felt  a  presentiment  of  evil  creeping 
over  him,  and  shrank  from  saying  *^  Oood 
b  'ye,"  though  but  for  a  few  hours. 

This  was  a  strange  thing  to  the  honest 
squire,  hitherto  so  little  influenced  by  the 
])oetry  of  love  or  the  dreams  of  the  imagina- 
tion, and  he  was  ashamed  of  the  weaknesa.  He 
conquered  it  in  action ; — but  in  thought  it  lin- 
gered still. 

^*  Good  b  ^ye,  Mabel,^  he  said  with  a  sudden 
effort,  kissing  her  now  glowing  cheek.  **  Keep 
up  a  gay  heart ;  and  let  me  see  you  to-raorrow 
all  yourself  again  :  there  are  many  bright  dajn 
in  store  for  us  yet.  Now  the  other  cheek,  lest 
this  one  should  be  jealous.  There,  child, — let 
me  go;*"  bursting  from  the  arms  that  were 
clinging  round  him. 

The  squire  stalked  out  of  the  room  without 
looking  back ;  but  he  was  glad  to  meet  his 
child's  smile  as  he  rode  beneath  the  window. 
His  bow  and  the  waving  hand  would  not  have 
disgraced  a  gallant  knight  of  the  olden  times ; 
so  truly  does  love  lend  a  grace  and  beauty 
to  the  poorest  act. 
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^^  I  have  not  done  the  good  I  might  and  should, 
but  much  evil  ;^-and  it  is  sad  to  have  to  think 
of  this  at  my  time  of  life,  with  so  short  a  space 
before  me  to  redeem  the  past.  Would  that 
1  had  walked  more  with  my  God  in  the  days  of 
my  youth ! — ^but,  though  late,  with  His  help,  I 
will  look  to  my  ways  for  the  future.  With  my 
children  round  me,'**  and  Edward  Elton  was 
included  in  the  number,  **  my  old  age  will  be 
cheered,  and  I  may  find  better  joys  than  in  the 
wine-cup.  Would  that  Philip  were  come ! — he 
delays.  I  must  console  myself  by  thinking 
that  I  shall  the  more  rejoice  in  his  presence, — 
and  the  poor  shall  have  a  feast.*" 

Such  were  the  thoughts  of  Mr.  Conyers  as 
he  rode  through  the  viUage,  where  there  was 
proof  enough  that,  despite  his  popularity,  he 
had  not  been  an  active  and  judicious  steward  of 
the  gifts  of  Heaven.  He  had  given,  but  not 
judiciously «- on  no  fixed  principle:  he  had 
been  silent  when  he  should  have  rebuked ;  he 
had  done  what  a  natural  kindness  prompted, 
but  he  had  not  held  himself  accountable  for 
the   goods  committed  to    his  care.      Health, 

I  2 


V  reaior.  i5orn  in  a  Chnstia 
testing  the  Christian  faith,  st 
not  been  his  rule  of  life  ; — rici 
of  men,  he  had  not  felt  himsc 
ing  a  Saviour.  Holier  hopes  < 
had  come  within  the  last  fe¥ 
sometimes  clouded  by  the  habi 
of  the  past ; — a  few  weeks  oc 
}  undo  the  work  of  years.    He  ^ 

j  pairing — ^there  was  a  new  mail 

other  works  were  not  as  yet  p 
I  to  it. 

1  Mr.  Conyers  regretted  the 

out  the  future ; — ^he  planned  \ 
years.      How  knew   he   that 
.  granted  to  work  in  ?  Let  none  ( 

[  suit  of  good — let  none  delay  iv 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

Thb  day  passed — the  evening  came — and 
Mabel  sat  at  the  open  window,  looking  out 
on  the  lengthening  shadows  and  the  changing 
lights,  as  the  sun  sanfk  in  the  west  behind  his 
gorgeous  canopy  of  cloud. 

Her  eye  was  on  these  things,  but  her  heart 
was  far  away — with  her  father  in  his  solitary 
ride — with  her  lover  in  his  eager  journey. 
There  was  sadness  in  her  thoughts ;  but  it  was 
a  beautiful  and  gentle  sadness-»a  sobered  joy 
rather  than  a  remembered  sorrow.  Twilight 
faded  into  night ;  there  was  not  a  doud  in  the 
clear  grey  vault,  and  the  stars  shone  out  with  a 
gentle  loveliness  that  would  have  soothed,  not 
shocked,  earth's  greatest  mourner.  Still  Mabel 
sat  at  the  window,  and  still  she  marked  but 
little  of  the  outward  scene. 

There   was  a  rustling   among   the  shrubs 


:  I 


....  vv» » aiicc,  ai  nrsi 
ror,  silent  from  fear — tlicn  witl 
it  stood  beneath  the  window, 
round,  and  spoke. 

**  Mabel !  my  own  love  f 
without  your  pardon  —  witho 
I  went  at  your  bidding  with 
scorn  and  the  words  of  insult  ii 
I  wait  but  to  hear  you  say  *  ( 
and  then  I  go  to  redeem  my  p 
I'jl  have  I  watched  for  one  momen 


fi 

it 


n 

I.! 


heard  you  were  ill.     I  saw  you 
the  bright  sunshine  and  the  ti 


I  f  but  I  could  not  approach,  for  tt 

'  ^  near.     Now  in  this  friendly  da 

I  ii  say  farewell,  and  would  hear  yi 

.  my  errand  in  the  gentle  tones 

I  ij  are  silent ! — Tin  v/«»  ♦ ' 
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<c 


Say  not  so  r  exclaimed  Mabel,  trembling 
with  alarm  at  his  quick  tone.  ^^  He  is  sorry 
— he  would  repair — "^ 

^^  No  more  of  that,  Mabel  !^  interrupting 
her  impetuously.  ^^  I  know  what  he  says.  I 
come  not  to  speak  of  him ;  I  come  to  speak  of 
our  love-— our  hopes.  I  cannot  cross  your 
£ather^s  threshold  —  I  cannot  stand  in  your 
Cather^s  house,  till  I  can  claim  the  retraction 
of  his  words.  The  night  is  lovely  —  will  you 
not  come  out  beneath  the  light  of  the  gentle 
stars  P' 

^*  Alas  !  do  not  ask  it !  I  dare  not — my 
word  is  given  to  my  father.  Would  that  you 
bad  not  come  i*^ 

**  I  thank  you  for  those  words,  and  the 
wringing  of  your  hands  that  prove  their  truth. 
What  is  a  lover^s  anguish  to  a  father*s  wish  ?'^ 

He  spoke  with  bitterness ;  and  even  in  the 
dim  moonlight  she  could  see  his  cheek,  that 
had  been  white  as  marble,  crimson  as  he  spoke. 

<^  Nay,  not  so !  Oh,  Edward,  think  not 
thus!  I  would  do  aught  I  should  to  soothe 
you ;  but  my  father  is  not  harsh— ho        '** 
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^^  Speak  not  of  him,  if  you  would  have  liie  re- 
frain from  words  which  would  shock  your  duty 
and  your  love.*' 

'*  Only  hear  me !"  clasping  her  hands  hn- 
ploringly.     "  My  dear  father  is — *'' 

"Ay,  your  father  is  —  "  interrupting. bcr 
with  vehemence ;  then,  stopping  abruptly  as  be 
looked  in  her  saddened  features,  he  added  iuM^ 
gentler  tone,  "  No  matter  what  he  is,  dear 
Mabel ;  we  will  not  speak  of  him.  Since  ygu 
grieve  at  my  coming,  you  will  rejoice  at  o^- 
departure." 

"  Is  this  kind  r 

"  No  ;  it  is  cruel — most  cruel  ^  he  replied  as 
a  tear  fell  on  his  upturned  brow.  "  Forgive 
me !    and   say   that  you  will  mourn   my   ab- 


sence." 


"  But  you  will  return  ?'^ 

"  And  you  wish  it,  Mabel  ?^ 

"  Can  you  doubt  it  .'''*' 

"  I  will  not  doubt  it.  There  shall  be  no 
tarrying  in  my  steps.  And  you  will  think  of 
me  when  far  away  ? — you  will  let  no  thxttts 
induce  you  to  recall  that  love  you  pledged  to 


me  ?" 
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«( 


You  do  tne  wrong  to  doubt  me  thus.^ 

••  But  if  Mr.  Conyers  should  refuse  to  re* 
deem  his  pledge  ?^ 

•*  He  will  not  refuse,**  replied  his  child  a 
little  proudly.  "My  father  never  broke  his 
plighted  word.     Even  now  he — ^ 

<<  No  more !  his  very  name  bums  in  his  in- 
sults with  a  deeper  brand.  His  pledge  was 
spoken  but  in  scorn.-— Do  not  rebuke  me  with 
that  gentle  look — ^tum  not  away,  and  I  will 
strive  to  think  upon  him  as  your  father, — 
but  not  now — his  insults  are  too  fresh  upon 
my  mind.  I  would  not  meet  him— no,  not  for 
this  world's  wealth !  I  might  forget  he  was 
your  parent— I  a  Christian." 

^^  Bring  round  the  other  dogsy  Jem,  whilst 
I  let  out  the  mastiff.  I  am  sure  the  young 
fellow  is  skulking  somewhere  about  the  pre- 
mises still ;  and  master  ordered  that  he  should 
be  hunted  away  if  he  com'd  here  to  look  arter 
the  girl.  Make  haste !  I  hear  a  rustling  by 
the  sitting-room  window.** 

The  harsh,  angry  tones  of  the  speaker  (Daw- 
kins)  came  distinctly  to  the  ears  of  the  lovers ; 

I  5 
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the  one  stunned  by  terror,  the  other  nerred  to 
exertion  by  the  insult ;  for  that  he  was  the 
young  fellow  meant,  Edward  doubted  not. 
There  was  no  time  to  lose,  for  the  barldng  of 
the  dogs  sounded  louder  and  nearer :— to  r^ 
main,  was  to  subject  Mabel  to  remark  and  him- 
self to  needless  shame. 

^^  Insult  on  insult!  cruelty  on  crudtyi-— « 
sport  to  the  base-bom !  hunted,  houndod,  as 
a  thieving  miscreant !  And  this  —  thiii  horn 
your  father !  Mine  is  no  common  love^  that  I 
must  love  you  still :— but  I  would  not  ha^e  bis 
cross  my  path  to-night.  Farewdl,  love !  till  I 
claim  you  as  my  own  :  till  then«  I  pray  yoiif 
have  me  in  your  heart     Farewdl  J" 

Imprinting  a  kiss  on  the  hand  that  rested  (m 
the  sill  as  she  leant  from  the  window,  he  was 
gone  before  she  could  speak,  hid  from  her  sight 
by  the  shrubs,  through  which  she  could  hear 
him  forcing  his  way. 

The  barking  under  the  window,  and  the 
harsh  voices  of  Dawkins  and  his  companion 
urging  on  the  dogs,  roused  her  from  her  rtu- 
por ;  whilst  the  peril  of  him  she  loyed  supplied 
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that  decision  in  which  those  who  judged  only 
from  her  gentleness  believed  her  to  be  de- 
ficient 

"  What  iB  the  matter  ?"  she  asked,  leaning 
anxiously  forward. 

*^Only  some  one  among  the  bushes  that 
should  not  be,  Miss,^  muttered  Dawkins  not 
▼cry  reispectfully. 

"  Why  do  you  think  so  F 

'**  The  mastiff  is  on  the  track — he  will  soon 
have  him/*  shouted  Dawkins,  encouraging  the 
animal,  unheedAil  of  Mabel's  question. 

^*  Would  you  hunt  a  human  being  with  dogs, 
merely  for  being  in  a  shrubbery  ?  and  with 
one  that  you  know  would  tear  him  to  pieces  ? 
Come  back,  and  call  off  the  mastiff.^ 

The  man  stopped  involuntarily  at  the  autho* 
ritative  tone  of  his  young  mistress — a  tone  so 
strange,  so  new :  little  did  he  guess  that  to  her 
terror  she  owed  the  power  of  command. 

'*  Master  bade  me  drive  un  away,^  muttered 
the  man  sulkily,  unwilling  to  yield,  and  yet 
act  quite  daring  to  disobey. 

^^  Not  with  fierce  dogs,  I  am  sure,**  remarked 


a  deep  un." 

Mabel  breathed  more  fi 
and  not  Edward  EJton,  i 
order  and  the  search. 

"  Call  back  the  dogs 
Grange  toHnorrow,"  she  » 
ling  obedience,  though  ib 
grumbled  as  he  complied. 

"  I  can't  be  answerabli 
Icnight." 

"  I  will  be  answerable 
by  Bat  Wiggins.  He  sen 
that  he  had  left  the  villa 
not,  you  should  be  the  Ut 
you  know  that  your  mai 
against  using  the  mastiff, 
and  take  back  the  other  Ar 
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*Do  it — and  that    directly,  or  leave  the 
Grange  to-morrow." 

The  man  saw  the  necessity  of  recalling  the 
dog,  and  accomplished  it — but  with  muttered 
curses  too  low  for  MabeVs  ear,  and  the  asser- 
tion that  he  had  heard  some  one  among  the 
shrubs. 

His  companion,  more  humane,  had  shrunk 
away  at  Mabel's  reproof;  and  Dawkins  followed 
his  example,  but  with  no  friendly  feeling  for 
his  young  lady,  being  aware  that  his  conduct 
towards  Bat  Wiggins  would  ill  brook  scrutiny. 

No  sooner  was  the  man  out  of  sight,  than 
Mabel  leant  anxiously  forward  with  straining 
eyes  and  eager  ear,  hoping  to  see  the  shadow  of 
her  lover  on  the  moonlit  grass-— to  hear  the 
recoil  of  the  boughs  as  they  closed  behind  him. 
In  vain  she  looked-— in  vain  she  listened!  no 
form  met  her  straining  gaze — no  step  met  her 
eager  ear.  How  deeply  did  she  mourn  his 
coming,  since  he  had  departed  confirmed, 
strengthened  in  his  belief  of  her  father'^s  un- 
friendly feeling  towards  him  !  How  did  she 
long  for  his  return,  though  only  for  one  short 
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five  minutes,  to  convince  him  of  his  error ! 
How  did  she  blame  herself  for  not  haTing  in- 
sisted on  his  listening  to  her  words  ! — ^but  the 
interview  had  been  so  brief,  so  startling  in  its 
commencement  and  conclusion,  that  she  had 
been  unable  to  compel  his  attention.  And 
now  he  was  gone— -gone  with  the  feeling,  as  he 
had  said,  that  insult  on  insult  had  been  heaped 
upon  him — cruelty  on  cruelty, — that  be  had 
been  hunted  by  dogs  and  menials  I  And  by 
whose  order? — By  her  father^s !  Her  heart 
sickened  at  the  thought. — She  knew  not  his 
address ;  so  that  even  could  she  persuade  her 
father  to  the  act  of  writing,  how  could  a  letter 
reach  him  ?  Her  only  hope  was,  that,  hearing 
her  order,  he  would  return.  Long  and  anx- 
iously she  watched  ;  but  he  came  not.  Then 
he  was  gone  !  She  could  no  longer  doubt  ;'-*-th^ 
hope,  the  energy  that  had  sustained  her  faint- 
ing spirits,  failed  at  the  conviction— -her  head 
sank  on  her  arm,  and  the  tears,  hitherto  rc^ 
strained,  burst  forth  in  a  passionate  gush. 

The  clock   struck  ten ;   she  started  at  the 
sound— her  father  might  be  expected.    She 
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strove  to  hush  her  sorrow  and  to  wipe  away 
its  trace :  she  would  not  that  he  should  see 
her  thus; — she  would  not,  if  she  could  well 
avoid  it,  see  him  that  night  He  had  bade  her 
retire  early,  and  she  would  do  so : — deferring 
their  meeting  till  the  morrow  would  be  a  great 
rdief.  She  must  tell  him  of  her  lover^s  visit ; 
ttid  yet  she  shrank  from  the  necessity.  How 
oould  she  bear  to  hear  him  blamed  ?  Edward 
Elton  bad  thought  hardly  of  her  father  then ; 
the  feared  he  thought  more  hardly  now,  be* 
liering  that  he  had  been  hunted  by  his  order. 
Instead  of  wishing  him  back,  perhaps  she  ought 
to  rejoice  that  he  was  really  gone— «that  he  and 
her  father  would  not  meet  till  the  hearts  of 
both  were  softened.  How  did  she  know  that 
they  were  not  at  that  very  moment  standing  in 
the  presence  of  each  other  ?*" 

As  she  put  forth  her  hand  to  take  a  light, 
she  started  back.  There  was  blood  on  the 
hand  which  her  lover  had  clasped.  Her  first 
thought  was  that  he  had  been  wounded,  and 
she  sprang  back  to  the  window  to  see  if  there 
was  blood  on  the  green  turf.    There  was  none  t 
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— the  moon's  pale  light  was  full  on  the  spot 
where  he  had  stood,  and  there  was  no  stain  of 
blood  on  the  silvered  sward.  He  might  hxf^ 
torn  his  hand  forcing  his  way  among  tbt 
shrubs.  Was  it  an  omen  of  impending  evOF 
She  sank  on  a  chair,  corering  her  face  wifli 
her  hands ;  for  her  lover'^s  look  as  he  named  her 
father,  as  he  said,  ^  let  him  not  cross  my  path  i* 
came  full  upon  her,  with  a  fearful  distinctnett* 
But  no !  the  fear  was  i^ain  !  As  her  father, 
he  would  respect — would  do  him  no  harm.  She 
tried  to  hush  her  fears ;  but  the  fears  of  affiec^ 
tion  are  not  so  easily  hushed.  She  went  to  htt 
room  and  dismissed  her  attendant  almost  im^ 
mediately,  with  an  unnatural  calmness.  Thcf 
Mabel  Conyers  of  that  evening  was  a  different 
being  from  the  timid,  shrinking  Mabel  Cm!W 
yers  of  former  days :  she  had  thoagfats  which 
she  dared  not  tell — terrors  which  she  dared  not 
show.  She  tried  to  wash  the  stain  from  her 
hand,  but  she  thought  it  clung  to  her  fingetii 
with  a  wonderful  tenacity;  and  she  remem* 
bered  the  superstitions  of  the  vulgar,  that  thefe 
is  no  cleansing  the  stain  of  murder.     She  put 
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h^f  bapd  to  her  aching  brow ;  it  burned  beneath 
h|^  touch: — ^she  threw  open  the  casement  to 
admit  the  cool  night  air;  it  only  seemed  to 
fan  into  a  flame  the  liquid  fire  in  her  veins. 
JStraoge  forms  came  flitting^  gibbering  round 
hfijf  ^  unearthly  voices  whispered  in  her  ear  ; 
th^.f^ures  of  her  father  and  her  lover  rose 
be^e.  her,  sometimes  apart,  sometimes  to- 
gQ|hec-rnow  in  livuig  wrath^  now  in  the  chill 
of  4cAth, — and  then  bleeding— sufiTering,  with 
th^  glaring  eye  and  the  writhing  form.  She 
thjrew  Kerself  on  the  bed,  burying  her  face  in 
the  clothes  to  shut  out  the  fearful  vision;  she 
prayed  for  strength  to  bear,  or  mercy  to  remove 
th^  weight  that  pressed  upon  her.  Gradually 
the  .visions  became  less  frightfully  distinct  4 
acid,'  worn  out  by  the  fears  and  the  anxieties  of 
the.  preceding  days,  and  the  last  sleepless  night, 
sb^,sank  into  a  feverish  and  restless  slumber. 

,^he. light  was  still  burning,  though  dimly, 
wlien^e  started  up  as  if  awakened  by  a  sud- 
deii  noise.  It  was  some  moments  before  ^he 
fuUy  comprehended  the  events  and  the  fears 
of  the.  previous  hours,  and  why  she  had  flung 
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herself  so  hurriedly  upon  her  bed  without  un- 
dressing. With  this  consciousness  came  also 
the  conviction  that  some  one  was  stirring  in  the 
house.  Concluding  it  to  be  her  father  returned 
later  than  he  had  expected,  and  anxious  to 
prove  the  fallacy  of  her  late  fears,  she  deter- 
mined to  proceed  to  his  room,  and  by  listening 
at  his  door,  ascertain  his  presence. 

Taking  the  flickering  light  in  her  hand,  she 
trod  the  passage  between  the  two  apartments 
with  a  noiseless  step,  unwilling  to  have  her 
anxiety  known.  As  servants  slept  in  a  dis- 
tant part  of  the  house,  she  had  no  fear  of  en- 
countering or  disturbing  any  one.  On  reach- 
ing her  father's  door,  to  her  surprise  she  found 
it  partly  open.  She  listened;  there  seemed 
neither  light  nor  movement  in  that  chamber, 
but  she  fancied  that  she  could  distinguish  a 
slight  rustling  in  an  inner  apartment,  known 
by  the  name  of  Mr.  Conyers's  dressing-room, 
though  his  toilet  was  rarely  arranged  within 
it.  She  entered  the  outer  room  in  silence,  and 
then  distinctly  saw  a  faint  light  gleaming  through 
the  doorway,  from  whence  likewise  proceeded 
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a  low  murmur,  and  a  rustling  as  of  papers 
cautiously  unfolded  or  crushed.  A  glance  at 
the  bed  showed  that  her  father  was  not  there, 
and  a  survey  of  the  room  contradicted  her 
belief  of  his  return.  Besides  being  the  resting^ 
place  of  the  squire's  favourite  gun,  some  old 
trophies  of  the  chase,  and  what  Mr.  Conyers 
called '  odds  and  ends,'  in  this  miscalled  dressing- 
room  were  also  deposited  the  few  simple  medi- 
cines for  men  and  women,  horses  and  dogs,  that 
were  ever  admitted  within  the  Orange ;  no  very 
valuable  assortment,  but  still  useful  on  sudden 
emergencies. 

Knowing  that  one  of  the  female  servants  had 
gone  ill  to  bed,  and  concluding  that  the  house- 
keeper, thinking  her  worse,  had  come  to  pro- 
cure what  might  give  her  relief,  Mabel  ad- 
vanced to  offer  advice  or  assistance,  but  stop- 
ped abruptly  on  the  threshold,  alarmed  at  what 
met  her  view.  Directly  opposite  to  her,  against 
the  wall  on  the  further  side  of  the  inner  room, 
was  an  old  Indian  cabinet,  and  before  this, 
with  their  backs  towards  her,  stood  two  men 
envdoped    in    foul-weather    coats    and  large 
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slouched  hats.  Her  noiseless  tread  had  not  di»= 
turbed  them,  and  their  occupation  was  con- 
tinued without  pause  or  interruption.  The 
cabinet  was  open,  and  paper  after  paper  wa» 
put  hastily  aside,  till  one  compartment,  the 
third  from  the  right  hand,  was  cleared.  Into 
this  one  put  his  hand :  —  a  loud  snap  and 
grating,  as  if  from  the  opening  of  a  secret 
drawer,  was  heard ;  and  there  was  a  movement 
as  of  triumph  in  the  opener  and  his  com- 
panion, but  neither  spoke.  Some  article  was 
withdrawn  from  the  recess,  and  the  lighti  a 
dark  lantern,  trimmed  to  allow  them  to  have 
a  clearer  view  of  the  treasure.  The  taller  of 
the  two,  taking  it  from  the  first  discovered/ 
held  it  before  the  brightened  light  in  exulta-' 
tion.  The  sleeve  of  his  coat  had  been  pushed 
back,  probably  to  leave  the  hand  with  treisi 
power  to  execute  some  noiseless  manceuVren;' 
and  as  that  hand  was  held  before  the  flome^ 
(the  fingers  enclosing  a  glittering  jewel,)  its 
shape  was  strongly  and  clearly  defined— a  shape 
so  singular,  as,  once  seen  in  such  a  position,  to' 
leave  no  possibility  of  its  ever  being  forgotten;' 
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independent  of  a  large  scar  of  peculiar  appear- 
ance on  the  under  side  of  the  wrist,  in  nearly  as 
strong  relief  as  the  hand  itself. 

Mabel's  eyes  were  fixed  on  these  mysterious 
strangers  through   the  fascination  of  fipar: — 
she  did  not  scream — she  made  no  attempt  to 
depart — she  appeared  deprived  of  all  power, 
sfive  to  watch  their  movements, — a  sort  of  me- 
e)i^cal  watching,  for  she  had  no  clear  sense 
of  what  she  looked  on,  or  what  she  feared  ; 
but  look  she  did, — and  that  hand  with  its  scar 
hauqted,her  dreams  and  waking  thoughts  for 
weeks — nay,  months.     Hitherto  the  strangers 
bfid  stood  so  exactly  opposite,  that  not  even  the 
outtioe  of  a  face  had  met  her  view ;  but  at  this 
mpment  one   turned  towards  her.     His  com- 
panion, roused  by  his  start,  did  the  same,  and 
four  glaring  eyes  were  fixed  upon  her,  gleam- 
ing the  more  fiercely  from  every  other  feature 
being  completely  hid  by  a  masking  of  black 
crape. 

She  would  have  screamed — she  would  have 
fled;  but,  overcome  by  fear,  the  scream  was 
but. a, low  moan — the  fleeing  but  an  aimless 
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totter ;  the  candle  in  her  hand  flared  up  for  a, 
moment,  showing  her  figure  more  distinctly, 
then  died  away  in  darkness.  She  saw  those 
fearful  beings  come  towards  her;  but  before 
they  could  reach  her,  she  had  sunk  insensible 
upon  the  floor. 

The  birds  were  singing  merrily,  and  the  ma 
was  shining  brightly,  when  Mabel  woke  on  the 
following  morning  from  her  heavy  and  unre- 
freshing  sleep.  She  tried  to  raise  her  head 
from  the  pillow,  but  it  sank  back  again  on  the 
instant,  as  a  dull  weight  without  the  power  of 
volition.  The  eyes  refused  to  remain  undosed ; 
there  was  a  sulxluing  pain  about  the  temples, 
and  a  weariness  and  weakness  that  forbade 
exertion.  Giving  up  the  attempt  to  rise»  she 
endeavoured  to  recall  and  comprehend  the 
past ;  but  there  was  a  strange  and  painful  coif- 
fusion  in  her  ideas  and  recollections.  The 
circumstance  the  most  distinct  and  vivid  in 
her  memory  was  that  the  least  reconcilable 
with  her  present  situation.  She  fancied  that 
she  had  felt  the  glaring  of  fiery  eyes  upon  her, 
.  gleaming  out   from    blackened  faces,   as  she 
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Stood  in  the  doorway  of  her  father's  dressing- 
room  ;  but  here  she  was  in  her  own  apartment, 
lying  on  her  own  bed,  without  any  knowledge 
of  how  she  had  returned  thither,  supposing 
that  the  frightful  sight  had  been  a  reality,  and 
not  a  dream.  Again  raising  her  head  gently, 
and  supporting  it  with  her  hand,  she  noted  all 
things  round  to  satisfy  herself  if  those  eyes  had 
really  glared  upon  her.  Every  thing  in  her 
apartment  was  just  as  usual,  except  that  the 
candlestick,  which  she  thought  had  fallen  from 
her  hands  in  the  dressing-room,  was  not  placed 
where  she  usually  placed  it :  but  that  was  a 
trifling  change,  which  she  might  herself  have 
made  unheedingly.  Another  peculiar  circum- 
stance was,  that  she  still  retained  her  morning 
dress,  whilst  her  auburn  hair,  unconfined  by  a 
cap,  floated  over  her  brow  and  throat  in  wild 
disorder.  To  account  for  this,  she  had  some 
confused  remembrance  of  having  thrown  herself 
on  the  bed,  rather  to  shut  out  painful  thoughts 
than  to  sleep ;  and,  overcome  with  fatigue  and 
anxiety,  she  might  unconsciously  have  fallen 
into  a  heavy  slumber. 
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Her   head  became  more  painful   from   the 
exertion  of  thought— her  eyes  less  willing  to 
remain  unclosed ;  and  yielding  to  the  drown- 
ness  which  oppressed  her,  she  again  sank  into 
a  troubled  sleep.     Her  dreams  were  a'strange 
medley  of  all  wild  and  horrible  thingft.     Sb^ 
started  from  her  sleep  in  fear  for  which  die 
could  not  account,  and,   springing  from  the 
bed,  tried  to  reach  the  window.     An  indistinct 
murmur  sounded  in  her  ears;  but  whether  a 
reality  or  not,  she  could  not  tell,  from  the  un- 
usual confusion  in  her  mind.     A  mysterious 
dread  was  on  her ;-— she  turned  from  side  to  side 
at  fancied  sights  and  sounds,  as  one  under  the' 
influence   of   opium.     The  dull  pain   in  her 
temples  became  more  acute,  and  one  side  could 
scarcely  bear  the   slightest  touching  of    her 
hand,  whilst  the  indistinct  murmur  grew  louder* 
and  louder ; — ^it  seemed  almost  beneath  her  win-^ 
dow.     She  sank  on  a  chair,  and  closing  her 
eyes,  listened  more  intently.     There  was  the 
trampling  of  many  feet — the  mingling  of  many 
voices — the  harsh  tones  of  manhood,  and  the 
gentler  ones  of  woman,  mixed  with  the  shrill 
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notes  of  childhood -^all,  as  it  seemed  to  her  be- 
wildered mind,  denoting  some  sad  event,  some 
cause  for  indignation  or  lament,  though  no  one 
word  came  so  distinctly  on  her  ear  as  to  enable 
her  to  guess  at  the  source  of  this  woful  strain. 
She  thought  of  the  blood  on  her  hand,  and,  in 
the  desperate  agony  of  fear,  sprang  to  the  win- 
dow, and  clinging  for  support  to  the  iron  stan- 
chion, looked  down  upon  the  crowd  below. 

Her  hearing  had  not  deceived  her  —  men, 
women,  and  children — the  whole  population  of 
^  the  village — were  mingled  in  wild  confusion  ; 
some  uttering  exclamations  of  sorrow — some  of 
indignation, — all  evidently  moved  and  agitated 
by  an  unlooked-for  horror. 

In  the  centre  of  the  advancing  crowd,  to- 
wards which  all  eyes  were  occasionally  turn- 
ed, was  a  rude  litter,  borne  by  four  strong  men, 
partly,  and  only  partly,  concealed  by  a  cloak 
thrown  carelessly  over  it.  Clofie  beside,  un- 
covered, his  hair  disordered,  his  hands  bound, 
and  guarded  by  wrathful  villagers,  walked  a 
young  man  of  graceful  figure  and  prepossessu 
ing  countenance,  though  his  cheek  was  deathly 
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pale  from  fear  or  remorse — from  grief  or  shame. 
The  taunts  and  insults  of  his  guard  were  borne 
in  silence — his  eyes  were  bent  on  the  ground ; 
and  how  much  he  was  moved  was  only  shown 
by  an  occasional  shudder. 

Mabel  looked  down  from  her  window  on  the 
young  man — it  was  Edward  Elton  !  An  un- 
steady movement  of  the  bearers,  and  a  sudden 
gust,  threw  aside  the  cloak  which  concealed  the 
dead  man's  face.  She  looked  on  him  whom 
they  bore— it  was  her  father  !  Her  maid  rushed 
into  the  room  at  the  moment,  wringing  her 
hands, 

^^  Oh,  Ma''am,  don*t  look  out !  I  am  come 
to  beg  you  not  to  look  out.  Master  was  found 
in  the  road  murdered,  and  they  are  bringing 
him  home." 

The  corpse  and  the  prisoner  had  passed 
from  her  sight,  and  Mabel,  turning  from  the 
window,  stared  on  the  speaker,  as  if  asking  the 
meaning  of  the  vision. 

The  girl,  though  trembling  at  her  wild  look, 
repeated  her  words  in  accents  of  alarm. 

'^  Yes,  ma'am ;  it  is  all  true  !      Master  was 
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found  murdered  ;  and  they  have  brought  him 
home,  and  the  wicked  murderer  too  —  Mr. 
Elton :  and  they  «ay  he  will  be  hanged  for  cer- 
tain : — that  is  gome  comfort ! "  added  the  girl 
with  an  hysterical  sob. 

Mabel's  eyes  had  gleamed  fiercer  and  fiercer, 
and  as  the  girl  concluded,  she  gave  a  sudden 
spring  towards  her ;  but  the  weakness  of  the 
body  foiled  the  delirium  of  the  mind.  The 
girl  screamed,  cowering  before  her;  but  in- 
stead of  seizing  her,  as  bad  appeared  to  be  her 
first  intention,  Mabel  burst  into  a  wild  un- 
earthly laugh,  and  sank  senseless  on  the  floor. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

Weeks  passed  before  Mabel  was  strong 
enough  to  leave  her  room ;  the  delirium  of 
the  first  few  days  had  long  since  been  subdued, 
but  it  had  left  her  weak  and  nervous,  to  a 
pitiable  degree.  She  no  longer  yielded  to  vio- 
lent bursts  of  agony  that  threatened  instant 
dissolution;  but  there  was  a  settled  grief — a 
fearfulness  —  a  feeling  of  horror — which  time 
had  not  eradicated.  Sometimes  during  her  de- 
lirium she  would  address  Edward  Elton  in  a^ 
cents  of  tenderness  —  sometimes,  bid  him  de* 
part,  as  if  the  thought  of  his  presence  was  too 
great  a  grief  and  horror  to  be  borne,  though 
she  appeared  to  entertain  no  settled  convic- 
tion of  his  guilt. 

The  answers  received  to  the  inquiries  wliich 
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she  made  of  her  attendants,  were  all  calculated 
to  prove  that  Edward  Elton,  and  none  but 
Edward  Elton,  was  the  murderer. 

The  squire's  corpse  was  found  early  in  the 
morning,  by  Dawkins  and  another  man,  on 
their  way  to  market,  who  saw  Edward  Elton 
drag  the  body  to  the  side  of  the  road  and 
search  his  pockets.  On  their  approach  he 
started  up,  looked  round  for  a  moment,  and 
then  darted  o£F  in  the  opposite  direction,  pur- 
sued by  Dawkins  and  his  companion,  who  had 
recognised  the  body  at  a  glance,  and  were 
eager  to  secure  the  murderer.  Dawkins  called 
on  him  by  name  to  stop,  but  the  young  man 
only  increased  his  speed,  and  would  have  out- 
stripped his  pursuers,  had  he  not  fallen  from 
treading  on  a  rolling  stone  whilst  descending 
a  hill,  which  enabled  Dawkins  to  come  up 
and  secure  him.  On  being  taxed  with  the 
murder,  the  young  man  admitted  the  fact,  offer- 
ing Dawkins  a  large  sum  to  let  him  go  :  but 
the  bribe  being  refused,  he  denied  the  crime 
with  pretended  indignation  on  the  approach  of 
his  second  pursuer,  though  they  had  clearly 


verdict  of  a  coroner's  inquest, 
property  of  tlie  deceased  was  fi 
but  his  own  pocket-book  was  d 
by  the  body,  supposed  to  fa 
whilst  be  was  stooping. down  tc 
in  that  pocket-book  was  a  viok 
with  strong  expressions  agi 
yerses ; — so  strong,  that  many  t 
render  the  writer  open  to  the  c 
been  the  instigator  of  the  mur 
date,  and  the  post-mark  had  I 
obliterated;  but  it  was  direct! 
Elton,'*  and  signed  —"  Your  I 
The  body  was  still  warm  w 
could  not  have  been  long  extim 
passed  through  the  arm,  lodgi 
and  there   were  marks  of  viol 
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near  which  the  murder  had  been  committed ; 
why  that  intention  had  been  abandoned  the 
murderer  could  alone  explain :  and  Edward 
Elton  would  say  nothing  on  the  subject,  per- 
sisting in  his  innocence,  though  refusing  to  tell 
where  be  had  spent  the  preceding  day  and 
night.  The  squire'^s  horse  was  found  grazing 
in  an  adjoining  field.  The  young  man  was 
sent  to  the  county  gaol  to  take  his  trial  for 
wilful  murder  at  the  next  assizes,  without  one 
friend  to  cheer  or  countenance  him ;  loaded 
with  abuse  and  insult-— execrated  by  the  whole 
county.  His  pretended  sorrow  for  the  death 
of  Mr  Conyers  was  but  an  aggravation  of  his 
guilt — his  earnest  inquiries,  as  to  how  Miss 
Conyers  bore  the  shock,  was  an  irreparable 
insult. 

Edward  Elton  had  departed  to  the  gaol 
amidst  the  hooting  and  hate  of  the  villagers — 
the  kind-hearted  squire  was  laid  in  the  family- 
vault — ^yet  Mabel  knew  not  of  either  till  days 
afterwards.  He  who  had  been  speeding  home- 
ward, rich  in  the  love  of  the  young  and  true, 
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to  obtain  the  proofs  that  should  win  him  her 
hand,  and  redeem  his  honour,  was  in  a 
dreary  cell,  hemmed  in  by  strong  stone  walls. 

He  who  had  marked  out  plans  for  his  future 
life— who  had  resolved  on  what  to  do,  and 
what  not  to  do-»who  had  thought  to  rejoice  in 
the  love  of  his  children — was  a  mouldering 
corpse  in  the  dark  and  silent  grave,  with  the 
worm  for  his  fellow,  and  the  cold  earth  for 
his  bed. 

Such  was  the  substance  of  the  intelligence 
received  by  Mabel  in  answer  to  her  questions. 
She  made  no  remark  —  her  face  was  hid  as 
she  asked,  and  convulsive  shudders  alone  spoke 
her  agony.  A  relapse  was  the  consequence, 
and  Mr.  Horton  insisted  on  the  subject  not 
being  discussed  should  she  again  enter  on  it. 

She  had  very  few  acquaintances — the  neigh* 
hour  hood  was  so  scattered,  the  roads  so  had, 
she  so  shy  ;  and  she  had  no  friend.  Lady 
Barrett  sent  to  enquire — even  asked  her  to  her 
house,  on  the  plea  of  her  engagement  to  her 
son  ;  but  this  of  course  Mabel  declined,  stating 
that  no  engagement  did,  or  could  exist ;  and 
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her  haughty  ladyship  made  no  renewal  of  her 
oflFer.  It  would  be  more  correct  to  say  that  Mr. 
Dumsford  declined  it  for  her,  at  her  desire ; 
and  but  for  him  she  would  have  stood  alone  in 
the  world,  without  one  friend  to  whom  she  could 
apply  for  aid  or  counsel.  On  account  of  his 
long  friendship  for  Mr.  Conyers,  he  had  been 
sent  for  immediately  after  the  murder,  and 
made  no  delay  in  coming  to  the  Orange,  where 
he  had  remained  ever  since,  or  with  such  brief 
absence  only  as  his  own  affairs  or  those  of  the 
deceased  required.  By  the  squire's  will,  dated 
soon  after  his  sister's  death,  Dumsford  was  left 
his  executor  and  MabePs  guardian  ;  and  no  ex- 
ecutor or  guardian  could  be  more  zealous  and 
judicious  in  the  fulfilment  of  his  duties. 
Young  Philip  Conyers  was  joined  with  him  in 
these  offices — ^but  he  came  not. 

The  farm,  the  household,  Mabel's  comfort, 
were  all  looked  into  and  arranged  with  a  judg- 
ment, kindness,  and  good  feeling,  not  to  be 
surpassed.  Many  of  the  idle  retainers  were 
dismissed,  but  dismissed  without  awakening 
those  feelings  of  anger  that  a  rash  innovator 
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would  have  occasioned.  Mabel's  perscmal  at- 
tendant (a  simple  ignorant  girl  from  the  viU 
lage,  whose  abrupt  announcement  had  done 
such  evil,)  was  replaced  by  one  selected  by  him- 
self, who  proved  the  wisdom  of  his  choice  by 
her  judicious  nursing.  Nor  did  he  show  his 
fitness  for  the  offices  assigned  him  in  matters 
of  business  only,  he  was  equally  judicious  in 
matters  of  feeling.  He  removed  from  MabePs 
view,  and  avoided  the  mention  of,  all  that 
might  renew  her  anguish  ;  and  without  checking 
her  burst  of  passionate  sorrow  on  their  first 
meeting,  or  shocking  the  grief  of  the  bereaved 
by  chilling  arguments,  he  succeeded,  by  syoi- 
pathizing  with  her,  in  calming  hn*  emotion,  and 
leading  her  mind  to  other  subjects. 

Mr.  Conyers  had  no  near  relatives;  with 
distant  ones,  or  those  of  bis  wife,  since  the 
death  of  her  two  brothers,  he  had  for  years 
held  little  intercourse.  The  clergyman  of  the 
parish,  to  whom  Mabel  would  have  turned  lor 
support  and  consolation,  was  one  of  that  dass, 
now  happily  nearly  extinct,  who,  entertiig  the 
church  solely  for  its  emolument  and  fanciel 
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leisure^  with  a  strong  distaste  for  its  holy 
duties,  satisfied  his  conscience  by  performing 
the  service  once  on  a  Sunday,  and  hurrying 
through  the  necessary  christenings,  marriages, 
and  burials ;  spending  the  rest  of  his  time  in 
hunting,  shooting,  eating,  drinking,  and  sleep- 
ing. To  whom  therefore  could  Mabel  look 
but  to  Mr.  Durnsford  —  ever  kind,  ever  con- 
siderate; sharing  her  sorrow,  trying  to  pro- 
mote her  good  and  pleasure  ?  To  him,  then, 
she  turned  with  something  of  the  fedings  of  a 
child  towards  a  parent,  mingling  duty  with 
her  esteem,  considering  him  as  the  guar- 
dian appointed  by  her  father.  She  loved  him 
for  his  pale  cheek,  and  the  tears  he  shed  at 
their  first  meeting  after  her  sad  loss.  No  one 
could  doubt  the  shock  which  the  death  of  his 
old  friend  had  occasioned — he  had  never  com- 
pletely recovered  it ;  he  still  shrank  from 
touching  on  the  subject,  unless  absolutely  com- 
pelled to  do  so. 

By  her  father^s  will  Mabel  was  to  receive 
two  thousand  pounds,  independent  of  her  aunt*s 
legacy  to  double  that  amount,  should  her  bro^ 
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ther  return ;  if  not,  the  entail  having  run  out, 
she  was  to  inherit  the  whole  property ;  taking 
possession  on  coming  of  age,  or  marrying  with 
Dumsford^s  consent.     The  estate  was  liable  to 
some  heavy  charges,  besides  the  four  thousand 
pounds  due  to  the  late  Miss  Conyers,  and  be- 
queathed to  MabeU  and  of  which  the  interest 
had  alone  been   paid ;  but  by  judicious   ma- 
nagement, Mr.  Durnsford  was  convinced  that 
his  ward  would  be  no  mean  heiress,  should  her 
brother^s  return,  so  long  delayed,  never  occur. 
However  unlimited  in  his  power  as  guardian, 
he  had  hitherto  made  a  point  of  consulting 
Mabel  on  every  point  on  which  she  could  have 
a  wish  or  a  feeling  —  partly  to  withdraw  her 
from  those  gloomy  thoughts  that  were  preying 
on    her  mind,  wearing    hope  and  life  away; 
partly  from  the  pleasure  he  had  ever  found  in 
complying  with  her  desires,    listening  to  her. 
low   sweet   voice,  and    meeting    her   grateful 
smile.      Hitherto  the  interest  he  had  excited 
by  a  detail  of  his  arrangements  had  been  so 
slight  as  scarcely  to  deserve  the  name ;    for  be 
had  cautiously  avoided  all  mention  of  what; 
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would  too  strongly  move  her  by  its  connexion 
with  the  past  —  it  had  been  a  passive  rather 
than  active  interest ;  if  she  had  assented,  and 
smiled  her  thanks,  it  had  been  only  not  to  ap- 
pear ungracious.  In  spite  of  her  efforts,  her 
manner  was  listless,  her  smile  faint  and  forced, 
her  voice,  though  sweet,  monotonous ;  there 
was  generally  no  energy  in  look  or  tone,  but 
occasionally  a  wild  light  would  come  into  her 
dull  eye,  and  she  would  start,  and  gaze  anxi- 
ously round  or  up  into  his  face,  as  if  with 
some  desire  never  revealed  and  never  realized. 

She  was  l}ring  on  the  sofa  in  the  drawing- 
room,  pale  and  silent,  Mr.  Durnsford  sitting 
beside  her,  as  he  so  often  did,  his  face  partly 
hid  from  her  observation,  whilst  hers  was  fully 
exposed  to  his.  She  was  better  than  she  had 
been  since  her  father's  death,  and  after  a  few 
desultory  remarks,  her  guardian  ventured  to 
touch  on  topics  of  deeper  interest. 

**  You  are  the  most  obedient  and  confiding 
of  wards,  dear  Mabel,  if  you  will  allow  me  to 
call  you  so ;  always  ending  our  consultations 
with  the  flattering  words — *  I  leave  all  to  you,' 
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in  whom  I  so  fully  confide  i*  but  still  I  feel  a  de- 
licacy in  acting  on  some  occasions  without  your 
express  concurrence,  lest  I  should  unwittin^y 
cross  your  wishes.  I  fear  to  pain  you  by  thus 
referring  to  your  opinion  ;  but  you  will  bear 
with  me  should  I  weary  or  agitate  you,  know- 
ing that  I  would  not  willingly  do  either.  I 
have  received  this  morning  a  handsome  offer 
for  the  hunters,  which  will  of  course  be  useless 
to  you.     Have  I  your  sanction  to— ?^ 

*^  SeU  nothing  of  his  !  Make  no  traffic  of 
aught  he  loved  or  prized !"  interrupted  Mabel 
with  a  quivering  lip. 

"  I  understand — I  admire  the  feeling,^  replied 
her  guardian,  his  own  voice  echoing  the  unsteadi* 
ness  of  hers ;  *^  but  they  are  useless  to  you— 
expensive  to  keep ;  it  is  a  pity  they  should 
remain  idle,  fine  animals  as  they  are.  What 
would  you  that  I  should  do  with  them  ?^ 

"  Keep  them  on  as  though as  at  present. 

Should  my  brother  return,  they  will  be  his; 
if  not,  I  shall  give  them  away.  They  are  use- 
less to  me,  but  he  took  pleasure  in  them  ;  and 
I  repeat,  there  must  be  no  traffic  in  what  ht 
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loved.  The  same  with  the  dogs.  Keep  those 
he  prized— -let  the  rest  go  if  you  will ;  but  get 
them  kind  masters.  If  you  talk  of  expense, 
take  the  money  left  by  my  dear  aunt.'^ 

"  I  will  not  argue,  but  comply,"  replied  Mr. 
Durnsford,  after  a  moment's  pause  of  surprise 
at  her  unwonted  decision  of  tone  and  purpose. 

Her  words  had  been  scarcely  audible  from 
her  faltering  voice,  and  she  spoke  quickly  lest 
she  should  become  unable  to  speak  at  all ;  still, 
this  unusual  promptness  and  energy — this  re- 
solving without  consulting  him,  showed  either 
some  new  and  unexpected  developement  of  cha- 
racter, or  that  affection  could  overrule  her  de- 
pendance  and  timidity. 

^^  Fury  was  not  included  in  this  arrange^ 
ment  — •  of  course,  you  have  no  objection  to 
part  with  him  ?^'  His  tone  and  manner  were 
indifferent,  but  his  keen  eye  was  on  her,  though 
she  saw  it  not. 

Mabel  started  at  the  name ;  and  answered 
more  abruptly  and  hurriedly  than  before. 
^'  Fury  is  mine,  Mr.  Durnsford,  and  cannot 
be  parted  with.     Old  Ned  heard  him  given  to 


ceased  speaking,  bu' 

through   her  slendej 

turned   aside,  aaswt 

"  All  shall  be  as  you 

A  long  silence  » 

row,  walked  to  the 

his  seat     Mabel  wa> 

"  Will  you,  Mr.  r 

pose  of  the  dogs,  sel 

•nark — a  very  sligh 

You  will  prize  them  l 

and  it  will  please  me 

will  replace  them  shoi 

Do  not  refuse  me,  o: 

fended  you." 

*'  Offended  me,  swi 
bef     I  am  nnlv  ».». 
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and  gentle,  who,  not  compelled  to  exertion,  and 
as  yet  untaught  by  experience  of  the  power  of 
time  to  soothe,  believe  in  the  eternity  of  sor- 
row. 

**  Not  so !  you  have  wealth  and  youth  ;  and 
I  hope  health  may  be  shortly  added  to  your 
blessings.  You  are  not  alone  in  the  world— 
not  useless — helpless :  others  will  look  to  you 
for  succour,  and  -for  soothing.  Shall  they  look 
in  vain  ?''* 

She  was  silent,  but  not  unmoved.  Mr. 
Durnsford  was  skilled  in  reading  hearts— he 
knew  how  to  strike  the  note  to  which  her 
gentle  nature  would  respond,  and  continued  — 
"  Yours  will  be  no  narrow  circle,  no  bounded 
sphere  of  good :  sorrow  teaches  the  heart  it 
touches  how  to  soothe ;  and  in  consoling  others, 
the  kind  and  the  gentle  forget  that  they  too 
have  wounds  which  require  healing.  It  is  not 
in  your  nature  to  grieve  those  who  love  you, 
by  yielding  to  a  gloom  that  is  eating  life  away, 
as  the  worm  eats  away  the  rose ; — a  gloom  that 
must  incapacitate  you  from  fulfilling  those 
offices  of  kindness  to  the  many  who  will  most 
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probably  look  up  to  you  for  aid  or  protec- 
tion, and  which  I  know  you  will  consider  it 
your  duty  to  afford.  You  are  yet  new  to  suf- 
fering, and  cannot  understand  that  time  and 
occupation  bring  relief :  —  I  have  seen  more 
years,  and  have  noted  sorrow  pass  away  as  a 
cloud,  leaving  no  trace  behind.  It  will  not  be 
BO  with  you — I  would  not  that  it  should  ;  but 
is  it  right  to  reject  all  consolation,  and  cling 
tenaciously  to  suffering  ?  You  should  exert 
yourself,  were  it  only  for  the  sake  of  those  who 
love  you."" 

^^  I  may  not  dispute  with  you !  I  cannot 
argue — I  only  feel !  Do  not  chide  me ;  there 
is  a  terror  over  me  I  cannot  drive  away.  I 
would  thank  you,  but  I  have  not  words.  But 
for  you,  I  should  be  desolate  indeed  !^ 

The  hand  held  out  trembled  not  more  than 
that  which  pressed  it.  This  sympathy  was  a 
fresh  link  between  them ;  but  though  touched 
by  her  manner  he  did  not  change  his  purpose. 

^*  I  ask  no  thanks— but  shall  my  friendship 
and  service,  which  you  so  much  overrate,  plead 
m  vain  r 
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"  What  do  you  wish  ?'^  asked  Mabel,  relaps- 
ing into  her  usual  listlessness. 

*^  I  wish  you  to  seek  health  and  peace  in 
change  of  air  and  scene ;  you  can  scarcely  gain 
them  here.'' 

"  I  cannot !  I  will  not  r  she  exclaimed  with 
an  aiergy  and  wildness  that  startled  and  dis- 
pleased him. 

There  was  a  touch  of  reproof  in  his  reply. 

^^  I  am  no  rigid  guardian,  Miss  Conyers,  that 
you  need  speak  so  strongly ;  and,  urging  no- 
thing save  for  your  good,  I  still  hope  to  win 
your  consent.  Why  linger  here,  feeding  with 
agfats  and  sounds  the  grief  that  is  wasting 
mind  and  body  ?  It  is  selfish  ! — ^it  is  sinful  !•*— 
Seek  health  and  peace  in  a  new  scene/'' 

^'  There  is  no  health  or  peace  for  me,  here 
or  elsewhere  !  New  scenes  would  but  increase 
my  gloom.'' 

"  At  least  try.'* 

*'  No,  no,  let  me  remain  I" 

^^  As  a  friend,  as  a  guardian,  as  one  deeply 
interested  in  your  good,  I  must  still  urge  com- 
pliance.     In  all  else  I  have  yielded  :  but  now, 
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when  even  life  may  be  at  stake,  I  roust  be 
firm.'' 

"  And  what  is  life  to  me  ?*"  exclaimed 
Mabel  with  her  former  startling  energy  ;  "  I 
cannot  go  till " 

"  Till  when  ?*  he  inquired,  for  she  paused 
abruptly; — but  she  changed  the  wording  of 
her  answer. 

"  I  have  not  yet  been  where  he  lies  —  till 
then  I  could  not  go  in  peace."* 

*^  This  is  but  nourishing  your  sorrow  till  it 
grows  a  sin."" 

She  shook  her  head. 

"  I  will  not  chide  —  I  will  not  forbid ;  you 
shall  have  your  way  in  this,  and  then  you 
will  consent  to  mine.  I  did  not  mean  that  you 
should  go  to-day,  or  to-morrow;  but  in  a 
week  I  trust  you  will  be  able  to  endure  the 
trial,  —  since  you  will  have  it  so,  and  then  we 
will  try  different  air,*"  he  added  soothingly, 
alarmed  at  her  increasing  agitation. 

"  I   will    not   deceive  you :    I  cannot    go 
even  then.*' 
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"  And  why  not  ?***  he  asked  with  a  vexation 
which  he  was  at  no  pains  to  conceal.  "  Why 
not  ?*"  he  repeated  a  little  impatiently,  as  she 
hid  her  face  in  her  hands,  but  no  reply. 

"  I  will  abide  here,  at  least  till—" 

"  Till  when,  Miss  Conyers  ?"  bending  to- 
wards her  to  catch  the  meaning  of  her  low 
unsteady  tones,  broken  by  sobs. 

*"'  Till  the  time  appointed — till  after  it  shall 
be  proved  who  made  me  an  orphan." 

Mr.  Dumsford  started  from  his  seat  at  this 
unlooked  for  announcement,  and  paced  the 
room  in  strong  emotion.  Mabel  hid  her  face 
more  closely,  and  her  sobs  came  quicker  — 
louder.  When  her  guardian  again  took  his 
seat  beside  her,  his  cheek  was  as  the  cheek  of 
the  dead ;  but  there  was  a  contraction  of  the 
brow,  and  a  sternness  of  resolve  in  look  and 
tone,  belonging  only  to  the  living. 

*^  I  did  not  expect  this,  Mabel,  though  it 
may  be  natural.  No  wonder  you  should  wish 
that  one  so  kind,  so  noble,  should  be  avenged  ; 
that   heartlessness   and   cruelty    so   barbarous 
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^'  I  would  know  the  conteDts  of  that  letter.^ 
^^  Why  dwell  on  what  can  only  agitate  you  ? 
Let  us  drop  the  painful  subject.^ 
**  Bear  with  me !  I  must  hear  them.** 
'^  You  rule  me,  Mabel,  as  though  I  were  a 
child  ;   and  not  for  your  good  I  fear.     These 
are  the  words  —  I  noted  them  in  my  pocket- 
book  : 

^^ — ^  Can  the  child  of  my  hopes  and  cares 
dwell  in  friendship  with  one  of  my  deadly  foes  ? 
Will  he  sit  at  his  side  ?  Will  he  smile  on  his 
child  ?  Can  he  for  whom  alone  I  lived —  bear- 
ing my  weight  of  woe  for  weary  years— -can 
he  grasp  that  hand  in  kindness  which  poured 
insult  u|)on  me  ?  Let  him  fly  from  the  de- 
ceiver !  let  him  not  remain  one  moment  longer 
beneath  his  roof!  Rather  let  him  upbraid 
him  with  my  wrongs  —  and  avenge  them. 
Hold  no  friendship  with  Philip  Conyers* 
Look  on  him  as  on  an  enemy.     Shun  him  and 
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his  as  you  would  a  pestilence  —  if  you   would 
not  incur  the  curse  of 

"  *  YoLR  Father.'  ^ 
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**  Such  were  the  words,  without  date  or 
signature.  — I  would  have  spared  you  this; 
but  you  would  not  be  spared.  Believe  me, 
absence  for  a  time  wiU  bring  relief." 

^^  But  he  asserted  his  innocence,*"  said  Ma- 
bel, answering  more  to  her  own  thoughts  than 
her  companion's  words. 

**  It  would  be  worse  than  madness  to  admit 
his  guilt  at  present ;  but  in  his  first  alarm  at 
his  detection  he  admitted  it  to  Dawkins." 

**  I  have  no  good  opinion  of  Dawkins/' 
said  Mabel  quickly. 

*^  Of  course  you  have  sufficient  reasons  for 
this  distrust,  or  you  would  not  feel  it ;  but  he 
has  ever  been  counted  honest,  and  was  much 
attached  to  his  noble  master.^ 

^  Who  were  those  men  in  the  dressing-room 
on  that  very  night  ?^  asked  Mabel  abruptly, 
pursuing  her  own  train  of  thought  without 
heeding  her  companipn's  remark,  or  the  sim- 
plicity of  expecting  that  he  could  give  an  an- 
swer. 

Again  was  Mr.  Dumsford  startled.  There 
were  so  many  points  in  her  present  oonduct  at 
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total  variance  with  her  late  listlessness  and 
silence  and  former  timidity,  that  he  knew  not 
how  to  frame  his  answers :  for  this  last  ques- 
tion particularly  he  was  unprepared — it  was 
most  distressing,  yet  an  answer  must  be  given, 
for  she  spoke  again. 

*^  Can  you  surmise  ?^  she  demanded,  turning 
hastily  towards  him. 

*^  I  know  nothing  of  any  men,  sweet  Mabel ; 
we  will  talk  of  other  things;*^  he  replied,  look- 
ing away  from  her  wild  gaze. 

**  No  !  we  will  not  talk  of  other  things,* 
she  said  with  a  resolution  not  to  be  withstood : 
"  I  ask  you,  who  they  could  be  ? — why  they 
were  there  ?" 

'^  You  ask  what  it  is  neither  needful  nor 
possible  to  answer.  You  heard  and  saw  many 
things  after  that  shock  which  none  saw  or 
heard  beside ;  and  the  delusions  of  delirium 
linger  long  when  the  body  has  not  regained  its 
strength." 

^<  It  was  before  the  shock — ^it  was  no  dduf- 
don  of  delirium,^  she  replied  more  resolutely, 
impatient  at  hia  incredulous  smile. 
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"  Be  it  as  you  will,  Mabel: — but,  why 
speak  more  of  them  ?  They  did  you  no  harm 
— forget  them.'' 

He  spoke  with  the  soothing  gentleness  and 
incredulous  submission  so  provoking  to  one 
who  feels  that  the  point  yielded  in  compassion 
is  fact,  not  fancy. 

*^  When  I  name  this  subject,  all  look,  and 
speak,  and  shake  their  heads,  as  though  my 
senses  wandered.  I  am  under  no  delusion,  as 
you  think :  it  was  no  more  fancy.  I  saw — I 
felt  them  clearly.  I  saw  two  men  with  black- 
ened faces  standing  before  the  cabinet  —  I  felt 
their  eyes  like  burning  coals  upon  me — they 
advanced — the  scream  died  on  my  lips — I 
know  no  more  distinctly.  I  woke  in  my  apart- 
ment the  next  morning ;  how  1  came  there- 
why  they  spared  me,  I  cannot  tell :  but  when 
I  woke,  my  senses  were  confused,  some  heavy 
evil  seemed  upon  me.  I  tried  to  think ;  but 
my  thoughts  were  as  a  wild  maze,  without  path 
or  order.  I  have  felt  something  like  it  since, 
when  they  sought  to  gain  me  rest  by  opiates, 
but  not  in  the  same  wild  degree.  The  horror  of 
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that  night,  and  of  that  morning  T  covering  her 
face  with  her  hands,  as  though  hoping  to  ex- 
clude their  memory. 

*^  Be  calm,  I  entreat !     I  begged  you  not  to 
speak  on  this  subject.'*' 

^'  But  I  must  speak.     You  doubt  me  still ! 
Why  should  I  say  other  than  the  truth  ?" 

**  You  would   not  deceive :  —  I  know  that 
you  believe  you  saw  all  this/* 
**  I  know  I  saw  it  P' 

**  So  be  it,  then !  we  will  let  it  pass,^  he  re- 
plied, yielding  to  her  importunity,  though  evi- 
dently not  from  conviction,  but  only  to  calm 
her  agitation.  '^  Suppose  it  were  so,  it  would 
matter  little  ;  they  might  have  been  two  of  the 
servants,  whom,  in  your  alarm,  you  failed  to 
recognise.^ 

"  They  were  not  two  of  the  servants;  they 
came  from  afar,  and  had  horsemen^s  coats  ;^ 
said  Mabel,  in  a  hollow  voice,  laying  her  hand 
on  his  arm,  that  trembled  beneath  her  touch  as 
she  looked  anxiously  on  him. 

*'  Ha  !  what  then  ?  what  would  you  infer  ?^ 
he  demanded  hastily. 
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"  It  was  that  night ! — ^might  not  they  have 
done  it  ?" 

She  spoke  with  a  voice  so  strange  and  deep, 
and  a  cheek  so  pale,  yet  with  such  an  unearth- 
ly fire  in  her  eye,  no  wonder  that  her  guardian 
stared  upon  her,  shrinking  from  her  touch.  It 
was  as  if  one  had  risen  from  the  dead  to  accuse 
— her  tone  was  not  the  tone  of  a  timid  girl. 
Might  it  not  be  so  ?"* 

It  might,^  he  answered,  rousing  himself  to 
speak ;  and  his  voice  too  was  strange  and  hol- 
low. 

Had  he  not  truly  loved  his  friend,  when  he 
was  thus  moved  at  the  memory  of  his  death  ? 

**  It  might  be  so,  though  I  see  not  the  pro- 
bability. Have  you  the  slightest  suspicion  of 
their  identity  ?'^ 

"  They  were  too  well  disguised.'' 

**  You  would  not  know  them  again,  then  ?** 

"  Certainly  not, — unless  seen  under  some^ 
thing  of  the  same  circumstances.  Yet  I  think 
I  should  feel  their  presence,  and  shudder  with 
instinctive  horror." 

He  smiled  incredulously. 
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*^  You  did  not  hear  them  speak  ?^ 

*^  No :  but  surely  you  doubt  no  longer  ? 
Could  you  not  make  inquiries  ?  Some  one  must 
have  seen  and  heard  them  besides  me." 

**  Did  the  dogs  bark  ?"  he  demanded  ab- 
ruptly, after  musing  for  some  moments. 

*'  No  !'• 

*^  Ha !  Then  it  could  not  have  been  a  stran- 
ger, but  one  who  could  control  them  by  love 
or  fear.  If  none  of  the  servants,  I  know  but 
one  who  could  hush  them  all."" 

^<  Who  ?*"  demanded  Mabel  with  breathless 
eagerness. 

"  Edward  Elton.'* 

For  a  moment  she  appeared  subdued  by  the 
answer,  but  rallied  on  the  instant 

**  For  what  should  he  have  been  there  ?^ 

^'  You  can  answer  that  as  well  as  I  :-.your 
father  kept  his  money  in  that  cabinet.  Who 
so  likely  to  know  this.'  who  so  much  in 
need  of  gold  as  Edward  Elton  ?^ 

"  Now  shame  upon  you,  Mr.  Dumsford»  for 
the  thought !"  exclaimed  Mabd  Conyers  start- 
ing from  the  couch,  her  pale  cheek  glowing  as 
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she  spoke.  **  He  is  not  one  who  would  do  evil 
for  gain.  If  he  hath  sinned — and  I  believe  it 
not— *  it  was  done  in  the  heat  of  passion,  at 
the  call  of  a  false  honour.'* 

Mr.  Durnsford  absolutely  cowered  beneath 
the  indignant  glance  of  his  ward ;  but  the  glow 
and  the  glance  passed  away,  and,  exhausted 
with  the  violence  of  her  emotion,  she  fell  back 
pale  and  fainting.  He  would  have  caUed  as- 
sistance, but  she  prevented  him;  and  the 
water  brought  from  a  side  taUe  enabled  her 
to  continue  the  conversation,  agitating  as 
it  was. 

^*  Forgive  me,  Mabel,  if  I  pained  you ;  but 
Conyers  and  myself  were  friends  from  youth— 
our  regard  was  the  growth  of  years,  and  I  can- 
not think  of  his  loss  with  calmness — I  cannot 
judge  as  charitably  as  perhaps  I  ought  of  one 
against  whom  appearances  are  so  very  strong. 
1  may  wrong  the  young  man ;  but,  surely,  I 
should  be  pardoned,  if  more  anxious  than 
others  to  have  justice  done  on  my  friend's  mur- 
derer. I,  at  least,  can  feel  no  love  for  him  who 
is  charged  with  such  a  crime." 
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§ 

The  daughter's  cheek  flushed  at  the  impii- 

tation. 

r  I 

*^  Can  you  think  the  child  feels  less  than  the 
friend  ?  Did  I  not  love  him  too  ?•  she  asked 
reproachfully. 

*'  I  do  not — I  cannot  doubt  it :  and  yet  our 
feelings  are  widely  different.  I  think  only  on 
having  justice  done  upon  his  murderer ;  you 
can  feel — pity  must  I  call  it  ? — for  a  straDgeri** 

"  Mr.  Elton  is  no  stranger ;  you  fcrget  his 


services." 


iC 


I  will  not  say  that  those  services  were  over- 
rated ;  but  were  they  not  rewarded  ?     I  know 

I 

that  you  feel  only  pity  ;  but  the  world  may  not 
judge  so  kindly  of  your  noble  nature :  it  was 
for  this  that  I  spoke  of  change  —  even  now 
there  are  whispers."*^ 

■  ■ 

**  What  whispers,  Mr.  Dumsford  ?"  she  de- 
manded, looking  on  him  steadily,  though  her 
voice  faltered. 

*^  Since  you  desire  it,  I  answer  even  at  the 
risk  of  paining  you  :  better  a  transient  panjr 
than  the  shadow  of  reproach  on  your  fair  namew 
There   are   those  who,   having  heard   of  the 
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young  man^s  presumptioo,  and  his  false  aiser- 
tion  that  you  at  least  would  not  believe  him 
guilty,  hint  that  the  daughter  feels  too  deep  an 
interest  in  bira  by  whom  her  father  fell ;  and 
that  if  the  law  should  acquit  him,  though  the 
public  voice  condemn,  she  will  not  refuse  him 
her  hand.  In  a  word,  they  say  plainly,  that 
Mabel  Conyers  loves  Edward  Elton. — Forget 
the  words  of  the  slanderers ! — think  not  of 
what  you  forced  me  to  repeat  l^  he  continued 
soothingly,  her  emotion  becoming  so  great  that 
he  trembled  for  the  consequences. 

**  The  words  may  be  only  the  words  of 
slanderers ;  but  the  same  belief  is  held  by  others* 
You  should  have  known  me  better-— done  more 
justice  to  a  daughter's  love,^  she  exclaimed, 
flinging  off,  as  she  spoke,  the  hand  laid  on  her 
arm  to  calm  her  excitement.  '*  I  would  but 
secure  the  safety  of  the  innocent— leave  justice 
to  her  free  course,  un warped  by  prejudice.  If 
the  law  acquit,  it  is  for  none  else  to  condemn. 
But  think  you  that  the  daughter  could  plight  her 
hand  to  one  on  whom  the  shadow  of  suspicion 
lingered  ?     Edward  Elton  would  not  ask  it«- 

l6 
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Mabel  Conyers  would  not  hear  of  it :  she  weds 

m 

not  till  her  father^s  murderers  shall  be  reveal* 
ed — it  may  be— never." 

Mr.  Durnsford  shrank  from  her  indignation, 
and  stammered  forth  an  apology ;  but  she 
heard  him  not.  The  body  of  her  father,  as  she 
had  seen  it  on  the  bier,  rose  up  before  her, 
and  a  burst  of  anguish  shook  her  frame.  It 
was  long  before  she  was  sufficiently  calm  to  lis- 
ten to  his  soothing  assurances. 

^^  I  did  indeed  wrong  you,  but  only  for  a 
moment,  and  through  my  anxiety  lest  a  stain 
should  rest  on  your  fair  fame.  I  know  that 
woman's  heart  is  too  gentle,  too  confiding,  to 
credit  willingly  the  guilt  of  the  guilty— the  pos- 
sibly innocent,  if  that  will  please  you  better. 
Fearing  that  your  gentle  nature  would  lean  too 
much  to  pity,  I  spoke  more  strongly  than  I 
should,  •— perhaps,  judged  the  young  man 
harshly.  Speak  your  wishes,  and  they  shall  be 
fulfilled.  I  now  know,  you  will  do  nothing 
unfitting  the  daughter  at  Philip  Conyers; 
but  you  must  first  pronounce  my  pardon — first 
promise  to  confide  in  me  as  heretofore;'^ 
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^^  TfaiDk  me  not  so  ungrateful  as  to  refuse 
either — but  I  would  hare  you  beUeve  him  uy^ 
nocent,'"  she  said,  after  some  hedtataon,  look- 
ing on  the  ground. 

**  I  will  try  so  to  bdieve.'* 

^^  I  would  wish  you  further  to  make  all  in- 
quiries that  may  bring  the  truth  to  light :  not 
oold,  formal  inquiries — they  clear  nothing. 
But  you  will  be  zealous  for  the  sake  of  him 
we  have  lost.*' 

^^  Doubt  not  my  seal !  No  one  can  be  more 
interested  in  the  discovery  of  the  real  criminal 
than  myself.'** 

"And  those  men; — you  will  question  of 
them?^ 

^^  Since  you  desire  it.— It  is  a  strange  tale ! 
Mr.  Horton  and  another  gentleman  accompa- 
nied me  when  I  set  my  seal  on  the  cabinet,  and 
nothing  was  out  of  order.'' 

Mabel  saw  that  he  still  believed  her  labour* 
ing  under  a  delusion ;  but  saw,  also,  the  hope- 
lessness of  any  further  endeavour  to  convince 
him  o£  the  truth  of  her  statement. 

"One   thing  more:    you   will   not   conceal 
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from  me  what  you  learn,  on  the  plea  of  my 
health  ;  if  I  believe  anything  withheld,  it  will 
but  increase  my  anxiety.*^ 

*^  I  will  not  withhold  what  I  learn  ;  but,  in 
return,  you  must  pay  some  heed  to  my  advice. 
If  my  inquiries  bring  knowledge,  it  must  be 
from  their  secrecy  and  seeming  carelessness, 
and  I  must  therefore  beg  you  not  to  touch  on 
the  subject  to  others:  indeed,  for  your— for 
both  our  sakes,  better  not  needlessly  enter  on 
it  again  ;  it  is  too  harassing  for  you  in  your 
present  state.  What  I  learn,  I  will  tell  un- 
asked ;  if  silent,  you  will  understand  that  I 
have  acquired  no  information.'^ 

In  the  wisdom  of  this  Mabel  readQy  ac- 
quiesced ;  the  guardian  and  his  ward  resumed 
their  usual  habits  of  regard  and  confidence; 
and  when  she  retired  for  the  night  at  an  early 
hour,  to  seek  that  rest  which  she  could  not 
find,  their  parting  was  as  friendly  as  it  had 
been  for  many  preceding  days.  If  he  had  not 
found  her  as  yielding  as  he  had  expected,  he 
showed  neither  disappointment  nor  displeasure. 
The  next  clay  Mr.  Horton  declared  her  to  be 
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worse,  the  effect  of  her  emotion :  but  the  oon« 
versation,  though  transiently  injurious,  was 
permanently  beneficial,  and  she  gained  strengtli 
daily,  but  very  slowly.  She  would  sometimes 
loolc  anxiously  up  in  the  face  of  her  guardian ; 
but  though,  ever  desirous  to  pleaae  her,  he 
made  no  reply  to  her  look,  and  understanding 
from  this  that  no  knowledge  had  been  gained, 
she  would  turn  away  with  a  sigh.  Thus  days 
passed  on. 


;^ 


►  . 


CHAPTt 

««  They  told  me  you  wi 
about  your  nephew,*'  sai 
dressing  old  Ned,  who  wa 
holding  it  in  one  hand 
his  hair  with  the  other. 

"  So  I  do,  Miss  Mabe 
altering  his  position,  an 
embarrassed  by  her  kindi 

«  Shut  the  door,  come 
Ned.  If  I  can  help  yoi 
done.     I  hope  no  accidei 

«  No,  miss,  thank  yot 
groom,  so  far  obeying  h 
to  close  the  door   and   ; 
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**  Oh,  he  is  quite  well !— thank  you  kindly, 
miss,  for  the  axing.  I  hopes  you  won't  be  of- 
fended, but  indeed,  and  indeed,  Miss  Mabel,  I 
eould  not  help  it,  but  cried  like  a  child  only  to 
look  on  him ; — so  thin  and  so  pale,  and  every- 
body abusing  un ;  and  he  speaking  so  kindly, 
and  so  sorrowful  like  of  my  poor  master.  It 
would  have  done  your  heart  good  to  have  seen 
un ;  and  the  large  tears  running  down  his 
cheeks,  thof  he  tried  to  hide  them.  Then,  if 
you  had  but  heard  un  ask  aHer  you,  so  gentle, 
and  so  loving  like ;  and  a^er  Fury  too,  and 
some  of  the  dogs.  And  he  was  so  glad,  poor 
fellow,  to  hear  as  how  you  would  not  let  any 
one  mind  Fury  but  me ;  and  that  you  was  bet- 
ter, and  did  not  speak  !)ard  like  of  un.'' 

**  I  am  obliged  to  your  nephew  for  his  in- 
quiries, and  know  no  reason  why  I  should 
speak  hardly  of  him,'^  she  replied,  at  a  loss  to 
guess  the  old  groom's  meaning,  and  rather 
overcome  by  his  allusion  to  Fury  and  her  fa- 
ther. 

The  man  looked  perplexed. 
"  Where  is  your   nepliew?^  she  inquired 
encouragingly,  surprised  at  his  embarrassment. 
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but  concluding  that  he  felt  awkward  concern-^ 
ing  some  coming  request. 

^*  Thank  you  kindly,  miss ;  he  is  just  going' 
to  be  under-groom  at  Mr.  Perry's  —  Squire 
Perry,  as  they  calls  un ; — but  I  am  mortal  gliui 
you  bean't  offended,  for  I  had  not  the  heart  to 
refuse  un,  he  looked  so  sad  like,  saying  that 
he  knowed  everybody  was  against  un,  thou^ 
he  had  not  had  no  hand  in  it."" 

m 

^^  I  suppose  your  nephew  wants  a  little  out- 
fit,'" said  Mabel,  judging  such  to  be  the  mean- 
ing of  his  strange  discourse,  (more  strange  and 
rambling  than  usual,)  giving  him  a  guinea  for 
the  purpose. 

The  old  man's  eyes  glistened. 

*^  I  thanks  you  most  humbly,  miss :  you  be 
always  kind  to  everybody.  I  remember  your 
mother — a  sweet  lady  she  was,  and  you  be  just 
like  her  now  you  looks  so  mollingooUy  like.  I 
wish  I  could  hear  you  laugh  again  and  be  mer-^« 
ry ;  but  these  be  sad  times — sad  times  indeed^. . 
miss  :  there  be  no  getting  places  nohow  —  the 
gentlefolks  does  not  keep  so  many  servants  as 
they  did ;  and  they  do  say  as  how  the 
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is  to  be  lowered  :  but  I  can^t  think  the  gentle- 
folks will  do  that ;  do  you  think  they  will,  Miss 
Mabel  ?  It  is  little  we  gets  to  put  by  some'at 
for  old  age.  And  Tim  Smith  says  as  how,  there 
is  a  great  distemper  among  the  dogs, — they  dies 
off  by  dozens.  Bad  times  indeed  !  better  keep 
ours  up,  Miss  Mabel,  I  think« — don*t  you  T^ 

^  Certainly,  sad  times  indeed !''  replied  his 
young  lady,  a  sigh  and  a  smile  contending  for 
the  mastery. 

^^  Yes  —  sad  times  indeed,  miss;  all  the 
grass  drying  up,  cause  of  no  rain — the  poor 
horses  can't  get  nothing  to  eat,  and  the  baily 
says  as  how,  the  smut  is  in  the  wheat,  and  the 
yoats  won't  be  worth  nothing.  And  my  kind 
master !  I  never  thought  to  see  him  put  into 
the  grave  afore  me,  and  I  five  years  older : — 
and  Miss  Elizabeth  gone  too,  and  Master  Elton 
shut  up  now  in  the  bright  summer  time,  when 
Fury  is  just  fit  to  ride.  Better  now,  though, 
than  when  the  hunting  is  about.  As  I  says  to 
my  nevy,  *  There's  no  knowing  what  may 
come  next ;  so  be  a  good  lad,  and  don't  keep 
bad  company,  or  you  may  come  to  the  gallows. 


"  i  am  rather 
more  for  your  ne] 
he  would  take  the 
*'  Thank  you  ki 
be  a  different  cret 
good  times  may  o 
miss ;  my  nery  do; 
he  have  got  a  good 
Perhaps,  you  woul 
of  him  looking  so 
out  of  my  head. — '. 
folded  paper  froi: 
fumbling.  «  Mr. 
sober  and  honest ;  i 
miss,  not  to  be  offei 
Uilill  '^<.<.fo..,,o. 

IMtifut  with  rho  r». 
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paper  placed  in  her  hand,  she  unfolded  and 
began  to  read  it,  purely  to  please  old  Ned  ;  but 
never  b^ore  did  the  diaracter  of  an  under- 
groom  produce  such  a  wondrous  effect  on  a 
high-born  maiden : — the  spell  of  some  mighty 
enchanter  was  upon  it.  The  hands  grasped 
the  paper  with  convulsive  strength,  as  though 
life  and  death  were  in  its  keeping ;  the  bright- 
ened eye  glanced  eagerly  over  the  contents, 
and  the  lightened  heart  drank  in  the  meaning 
of  the  words  with  trembling  delight. 

"  Where  did  you  get  this  ?*'  she  questioned 
hastily. 

*<  From  Mr.  Tyrrel,  where  young  Ned,  as 
tbey  calls  un,  lived  afore.  DonH  he  say  that 
the  lad  is  sober  and  honest  ?  It  is  a  shame  if 
he  don't,^  replied  the  groom,  amazed  at  her 
emotion. 

**  This  is  not  your  nephew's  character : 
where  did  you  get  it  ?'* 

"  Not  Ned*s  character  ?  Lauk,  miss,  then 
I  suppose  it  is  the  other  paper  that  Master 
£lt(»i  gived  me.  Poor  young  gentleman  !  I 
hope^  miss,  you  bean^t  affronted ;  but  you  said 


thin,   poor  fellow  • 
friend.     1  hopes  you 

"  No,  no  !  only  t' 
and  vhat  he  said,** 
ing  to  subdue  the  e 
Ned. 

'•  Lauk,  miss !  w) 
the  gaol  P — in  a  littlt 
one  to  speak  to  un, 
You  must  know,  mi 
en  is  a  coudn  of  mi 
lad  he  is,  and  very  f 
Bent  word  he  had  sc 
a-going  to  Slanfield 
carriage  hoT8e,-^you 
the  bay  un  with  th 
to  myself  Vd  j  ust  ca 
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last  I  could  not  help  axing  after  Master 
£lton ;  — it  came  quite  nataral  like,  you  know, 
miss.  I  always  took  to  un  from  the  first ;  the 
saiue  as  you  and  my  poor  master  did.  So  I 
up  and  axed ;  and  Jem  shook  his  head,  and 
said  ^  it  was  a  bad  job,  folks  said  so  much  agin 
un,  cause  everybody  liked  the  squire  as  was 
gpue : — for  his  part,  he  did  not  know  what  to 
say  ; — the  young  gentleman  seemed  very  quiet, 
and  spoke  civil  and  kind  to  any  that  served  un, 
but  he  did  not  seem  to  trouble  about  his  de- 
leope»  and  only  sat  still,  looking  without  seeing 
like, — or  else,  reading  his  bible.  Somehow  or 
other,  be  did  not  think  as  how  he  did  it,  for 
he  seemed  as  sorry  for  the  squire  as  thof  he 
had  been  his  son.  If  he  did,  it  must  have  been 
when  he  was  in  a  passion,  and  did  not  know 
what  he  was  about.' 

*^  So  then,  miss,  I  thought  as  how  I  would 
see  him,  hoping  you  would  not  be  'fronted 
if  you  heard  of  it.  I  am  sure,  I  loved  my 
kind  master  as  well,  or  better  than  them  as 
says  more  about  it;  and  great  cause  I  had 
loo^'-^he  was  always  a  good  friend  to  me  and 
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mine^^  drawing  his  hand  across  liis  eyes: 
^^  but  my  mind  misgived  me,  that  Master 
Elton  could  not  have  been  so  wicked ;  he  was 
so  fond  of  the  squire  and  you,  Miss  Mabel, 
and  rode  so  well,  and  was  so  gentle  to  all 
dumb  animals — and  they  so  fond  of  him  too« 
I  thinks  a  great  deal  of  the  likings  of  dumb 
animals  —  they  sees  and  knows  more  nor  some 
believes.  God  has  not  gived  them  tongues  to 
speak, — at  least,  not  as  we  always  understands ; 
nor  they  haven't  reason  as  we  have :  but  then 
they  knows  what  will  do  them  harm,  and  who 
is  their  real  friends;  and  they  shows  who  thqr 
likes  by  jumping  up  and  barking — speaking  as 
plainly  as  they  can,  poor  dumb  creatures !  I 
can't  abide  to  see  them  ill  used.  A  dog  don^t 
go  away  and  leave  you,  and  abuse  you,  be- 
cause trouble  comes  upon  you,  as  some  as  caUa 
themselves  Christians  do.  To  my  mind»  Miaa 
Mabel,  a  faithful  dog  as  loves  his  master,  and 
does  what  he  tells  un,  keeping  his  house  by 
night  and  day,  ain't  so  much  below  an  honcat 
servant  as  some  thinks. — I  said  I  would  go  and 
see  the  young  gentleman ;  for  I  waa  surei  if  1 
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only  seed  un,  I  should  know  if  he  had  killed 
my  master  or  not.  So  I  goes  along  a  narrow 
cold  passage^  and  Jem  opens  a  door — and  I 
looks  over  his  shoulder,  and  there  was  Master 
£lton,  sitting  with  a  bible  on  his  knees,  but 
so  changed,  miss  !  Lauk !  he  looked  ten  years 
older,  to  be  sure,  than  when  I  seed  un  last.  He 
looked  up  quiet  and  sad  like  at  Jem ;  but 
when  he  seed  me,  he  jumped  up  of  a  sudden, 
and  his  white  cheek  came  as  red  as  a  rose ;  and 
be  looked  almost  as  happy  as  he  used  to  do 
when  walking  with  you  or  mMter.  I  saw  in 
a  mhiute  that  it  was  all  right,  or  he  would  not 
have  been  so  glad  to  have  seen  me:  but  I 
thought  I  ^d  try  un  more ; — so  I  said,  ^  If  you 
did  not  kill  the  squire^  sir,  as  they  says  you 
did,  shake  hands ;  but  if  you  did — may  your 
bend  fall  ofF  before  I  touches  it !'  If  you 
had  but  seen  how  he  sprang  upon  me  and 
seized  my  hand !  and  we  gripped  each  other 
hard.  If  it  bad  been  the  king'^s  own  hand,  he 
could  not  have  taken  it  sooner,  or  looked  more 
glad :  so  then  I  was  sartain  it  was  all  a  lie. 
*  I  was  sure  you  had  no  hand  in  my  poor 
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well  as  any  judge,  that  you  bean^t  guilty  ;  and 
I  will  staud  up  for  you  agin  them  all.  But 
you  must  keep  a  good  heart — God  wonH  let  the 
ionoeent  suffer ;  and  afore  I  dies,  I  shall  see 
bu  real  murderer  hanged.'  The  young  gentle- 
man looked  pleased,  and  thanked  me  kindly  ; 
.not  a  bit  proud,  but  as  if  I  was  a  gentleman 
J|ike.  him^elt     Tben«  to  be  sure,  I  thought  he 

^,W9tul4haveaxedater  Fury,  or  the  hunters;  but 
for.aJbog  time  be  did  not  speak,  and  sometiyies 

; ^l^s  ^heek  was  as  white  as  Sarah's  apron,  and 

vsometimee  as  red  as  the  cook's  face  when  a 
cooking,  bis  forehead  and  all :  and  one  minute 
^  lopked  down,  as  thof  ashamed  of  some'at ; 
md  then  be  looked  up  in  my  face,  pitiful  and 

,«iger,  like  old  Ranger,  when  he  wants  to  coax 

.jme  to  let  \m  out,  I  could  not  think  what  he 
wifi|bed ;  but  at  last,  of  a  sudden,  he  bursts  out 

..aU  in  a  stammer*  *  How  is  Miss  Conyers  ?  — 
X>oes  she  speak  hardly  of  me  ?<— Does  she  think 
me  guilty?*  To  be  sure,  the  grip  he  gived 
my  arm»  'cause  I  did  not  answer  directly  for 
staring  at  him,  he  looked  so  strange  and  so 

^irib}«,   And  now,  miss,  I  bopei  ypu  won'*t  be 

TOL.    II.  M 
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to  expect  it.  But,  then  I  told  him  of  what 
you  had  done  about  Fury ;  and  how  you  axed 
after  him  very  often,  and  gave  orders  that  he 
should  be  well  taken  care  off.  So  at  that  he 
brightened  up.  Then  we  talked  about  you 
and  my  poor  master ;  and  should  have  talked 
longer,  only  Jem  came  to  say  as  how  I  must 
go.  Then  he  axed  me  to  take  a  note,  and 
give  it  into  your  own  hands,  when  nobody  was 
by.  *  It  is  her  father's  last  words,'  says  he, 
'  but  no  one  else  will  believe  me ;  and  I  would 
not  give  them  to  you  only  I  know  I  may  trust 
you.*  *  That  you  may,*  says  I,  *  and  I  will 
promise  to  take  it  safe.*  It  would  have  killed 
him  outright  if  I  had  not.  He  tore  a  leaf  out 
al  a  book,  and  wrote  this  with  his  pencil.  I 
would  go  to  see  him  again,  only  he  won't  let 
me,  and  made  me  promise  not  to  say  I  had 
been,  or  tell  anybody  what  he  told  me. 

**  When  I  corned  home  last  night,  I  sent 
word  I  wanted  to  say  something  to  you  about 
my  nevy :  —  and  so  I  did,  no  lie  neither,  cause 
I  wanted  to  speak  about  some  un  else  besides. 
I  hopes,  miss,  you  don't  think  I  was  too  bold, 
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Mabel  with  many  injunctions  of  secrecy, 
since  Mr.  Elton  wished  it,  with  which  he  pro- 
mised implicit  compliance ;  and  she  was  left  to 
read  again  and  again  her  literary  treasure. 

A  power — ay,  a  spell,  as  we  said  before,  was 
in  that  paper  with  its  uncertain  characters : — 
it  soothed  her  sorrow  for  the  dead — dispersed 
her  doubts  of  the  living.  She  might  love 
without  sin, — she  had  her  father's  sanction ;  for 
to  disbelieve  the  writer  of  those  lines-— to  dis- 
credit his  statement  —  never  entered  her  ima- 
gination. And  what  were  those  lines  ?  By 
what  sipple  words  was  that  mighty  magic 
wrought  ?     They  were  these : 

"  To  Miss  CONYERS. 

*'  All  else  believe  me  guilty — but  do  not  you 
think  so !  Judge  me  not  by  my  rash  words 
when  we  parted !  I  would  have  laid  down  my 
life  even  then  for  him,  as  your  father,  to  have 
saved  you  but  one  tear.  Judge  me  not  by 
my  father's  letter — judge  not  him  !  believe  me, 
its  violence  must  have  been  founded  on  delu- 
sion—  was  but  a  momentary  burst.  They 
swear  falsely  !     I  was  not  searching  the  dead 
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for  gold: — I  was  seeking  eagerly  for  life, -^ 
life  which  had  passed  away  whilst  blessing 
you  and  blessing  me.  Yes  I  with  his  hand 
elapsed  in  mine,  his  head  resting  on  my  bo- 
som, he  bequeathed  you  to  my  love— my  care ; 
he  spoke  to  me  as  to  a  son.  His  taunts  were 
forgotten  ;  we  thought  only  of  our  first  meet- 
ing — of  our  mutual  regard.  *  Tell  Mabel  that 
I  love  her,  that  I  bless  her  with  my  dying 
breath,  and  leave  her  to  your  care  !^  were  the 
last  words  which  met  my  ear.  The  name  of 
his  murderer  was  on  his  lips,  but  the  voice 
was  so  low  and  broken,  that  I  could  not  catch 
the  sound  distinctly  : — to  venture  on  a  guess 
were  useless.  He  thought  of  those  he  loved, 
more  than  of  those  who  had  done  him  wrong. 
To  speak  of  these  things  to  the  many  would 
but  increase  their  clamour — others  would  not 
believe ;  but  you — surely  you  cannot  doubt  m<^ 
Mabel  ?  Yet  they  said  at  first  that  you  sbud- 
dered  at  my  name.  It  was  that  which  crushed 
me ! — What  was  the  scorn  of  others  to  your 
hatred  ?  By  my  love — ^you  know  bow  I  loved-^ 
I  am  guiltless !     I  ask  not  if  you  love  me  still; 
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I  would  not  link  you  with  a  wretch  like  me. 
I  would  not  furnish  slander  with  a  weapon 
that  could  wound  you,  but  I  do  demand  that 
you  believe  me  innocent !  Should  I  be  cleared, 
and  not  the  shadow  of  suspicion  rest  upon  me, 
then  will  I  claim  the  trust  the  dying  left  me :— » 
till  then,  I  do  but  ask  that  you  think  of  me 
kindly.  Should  the  guilty  triumph,  (and  I  see 
my  peril,)  God's  will  be  done !  May  He  teach 
me  to  submit !  and  raise  you  up  a  mightier 
guardian ! — a  more  zealous  one  you  could  not 
have.  I  would  I  might  have  soothed  your 
sorrow  —  but  this  could  not  be.  I  believe  the 
bearer  may  be  trusted,  yet,  for  both  our  sakes, 
I  dare  not  write  more  openly.  Speak  not  of 
this  even  to  those  in  whom  you  most  confide: — 
let  the  guilty  be  lulled  into  security !  That 
Heaven  may  have  you  in  its  holy  keeping, 
prays  the  wretched,  yet  not  quite  hopeless, 

"  Edward  Elton.*** 

Mabel  longed  to  show  this  letter  to  Mr. 
Durnsford,  and  engage  his  sympathy  for  the 
unhappy  prisoner ;  but  this  the  prisoner's  warn- 
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^  I  know  how  kind  you  are,"  said  Mabd 
sweetly. 

'^  Ah,  Mabel,  your  gentle  flattery  is  so  d^ 
licioiis  I-^it  sounds  so  like  sincerity.'^ 

"  It  is  not  flattery,  Mr.  Durnsford.** 

^' Say  not  so  if  you  would  have  me  retain 
9obrijrty»  Those  gentle  tones  are  too  inebriat- 
ing ir  wbilst  listening  to  them,  I  forget  all 
beside.** 

iMnbel.  looked  up  with  a  smile  at  his  extra- 
vagance, assumed  to  amuse  her;  and.  Mr. 
Durnsford  again  became  the  sober  guardian. 

./^  In  plain  prose,  dear  Mabel,  you  are 
better.**    . 

"  Oh,  so  much  better  !** 

^  I  am  the  more  rejoiced,  as  you  will  be 
better  able  to  hear  what  will  not  please  you. 
I  have  made  the  inquiries  you  wished,  and 
been  as  zealous,  though  perhaps  a  little  more 
prud^t  than  yourself.  Mr.  Elton,  I  hear, 
still  denies  his  guilt,  and  intends  to  conduct 
Us  own  defence,  thinking  by  that  course  to 
nwaken  greater  interest.  I  have  known  it  sue-* 
ceed  in  some  cases  : — more  allowances  are  OAde 

M  5 
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-—feeling  daims  part  with  judgment ;  but,  on 
the  present  occasiony  I  doubt  the  success  of  the 
plan,  the  general  voice  being  so  much  against 
him— -the  circumstantial  evidence  so  strong. 
Still  there  was  no  witness  of  the  act,  and  a  derer 
counsel  might  win  him  an  acquittal  by  con- 
fusing cross  questions ;  and  life  would  be  mueh 
to  one  so  young,  though  suspicion  should  reit 
upon  him  ever  after.  He  could  go  to  anodwr 
country,  and  there  live  unsuspected.  If  ru- 
mour tells  the  truth,  his  father  owes  his  life  to 
l^al  wit — and  why  not  the  son  P  I  am  soriy  (o 
say  that  those  reports  which  pained  your  deli- 
cacy and  filial  love,  far  from  diminishing,  as  I 
had  hoped,  are  gaining  ground.  Some  think  tbej 
originated  at  the  Grange ;  but  that  cannot  be: 
you  can  never  even  by  a  look  have  countenanced 
the  idea.  It  is  fearful  to  think  how  all,  evei 
the  purest,  are  at  the  mercy  of  evil  tongoet! 
That  they  should  judge  you  so  ill  as  not  to 
know  that  your  strongest  feeling  for  the  civ 
minal  is  pity ;  your  most  friendly  desire  that 
he  should  not  unjustly  sufiter  death.  To  thiak 
that  Mabel  Conyers  could  love  her  father^ 
murderer  !  my  blood  boils  at  the  thought,  for 
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my  ward'^s  fair  fame  is  clearer  than  my  own : 
but  without  fuel  to  feed  on,  the  report  will 
die  away,  or  give  place  to  some  new  scandal. 
Forgive  me  that  I  speak  thus  openly :  you 
need  not  the  warnings  but  my  indignation  is 
hard  to  be  controlled.  You  would  rather  hear 
of  the  result  of  my  inquiries.  One  of  the 
points  against  Mr.  Elton  is  his  refusing  to 
state  where  he  spent  the  twelve  hours  preced- 
ing his  apprehension.  It  is  proved  that  he 
left  Wexton  in  the  morning  with  the  avowed 

intention  of  proceeding  into shire :  yet  the 

spot  where  he  was  taken  is  in  exactly  the  op- 
posite direction.  If  his  course  after  he  left 
Wexton  could  be  traced,  that  might  go  far  to 
prove  his  guilt  or  innocence.  Why  not  be 
explicit  if  he  has  nothing  to  fear  from  dis- 
closure ?" 

Mabel  turned  away  from  the  speaker,  whose 
look  she  fancied  keener  than  usual.  With  all 
her  dislike  to  mystery,  she  dared  not  admit  her 
knowledge  of  his  movements: — she  saw  that 
her  words  would  tell  against  him>  and  was 
silent* 

^*  Another  extraordinary  circumstance,^  con- 
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tinued  Mr.  Durnsford  after  a  momenrs  pftase» 
'^  was  the  sudden  death  of  Mr.  Stanton  the 
attorney,  the  very  night  of  the  murder,  and 
the  absconding  of  the  clerk,  it  is  said,  with 
money  and  papers.  There  are  many  who 
trace  some  connexion  between  these  events*^ 

"  I  never  heard  of  this.  Could  he  have  done 
it  ?^'  exclaimed  Mabel  quickly. 

^'  Scarcely  alone  :  the  clerk  was  but  a  strip- 
ling, ill  able  to  cope  with  my  old  friend.  He 
may  have  leagued  with  another,  and  your  sus- 
picion be  correct :  a  child's  love  sees  &rther 
than  mere  worldly  wisdom.'* 

*^  I  have  no  ground  for  the  suspicion,  and 
it  is  not  for  me  to  judge  another,^  said  Mabd 
meekly,  shocked  at  her  own  readiness  to  fix  the 
guilt  upon  a  stranger,  that  she  might  shield 
her  lover. 

"  Be  not  distressed!  you  judge  none  un- 
charitably; and  inquiries  on  the  subject  can 
only  hurt  the  guilty.  Of  your  favourite  mys- 
tery (the  strangers  in  the  dressing-room),^  aad 
he  smiled  as  he  spoke,  **  I  can  learn  nothing. 
The  servants  assert  that  they  locked  all. the 
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doors,  and  tbat  no  one  was  disturbed.  Will 
jou  admit  it  to  have  been  a  vision  ?'^ 

**  No  !  I  must  still  believe  it  a  reality." 

Mr.  Dumsford  sbrugged  his  shoulders,  and 
gave  up  the  point. 

*<  Leave  it  to  time,  then,  to  develope  all  these 
mysteries;  but,  for  the  present,  I  have  still 
stranger  news, — I  am  charged  with  a  message 
from  your  brother.'" 

"  Is  he  returned,  then  V  asked  Mabel  joy- 
fuUy.     "  Where  is  he  ?'' 

**  He  will  be  here  to-morrow.'' 

<'  Thank  Heaven !"  exclaimed  Mabel,  the 
tears  standing  in  her  eyes.  ^^  Tbat  my  dear 
father  had  but  lived  to  see  this  day  r 

*^  He  might  not  have  rejoiced  as  much  as 
you  rejoice,"  remarked  her  guardian  coldly. 

"  Not  rejoice  ?  Have  I  not  cause  to  rejoice  ? 
-—to  be  thankful  tbat  Heaven  has  restored  to 
to  me  a  long  lost  brother  ?'' 

**^  Remember  —  you  will  no  longer  be  an 
heiress.'^ 

*^  Can  you  think  me  so  sordid  as  to  grieve  at 
that  ?"" 
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Mr.  Durnsford  did  not  smile  at  the  indignant 
question  of  the  unworldly  girl ;  or  if  he  did, 
his  simple  ward  never  found  it  out. 

^'  I  was  but  in  jest»  dear  Mabel,  and  only 
meant  to  warn  you  that  the  expectations  of  the 
young  are  not  always  realised— »to  teach  you 
not  to  expect  too  much.  I  fear,-^in  short,  the 
truth  must  out ;  for,  despite  the  years  I  have 
spent  in  the  world,  I  can  never  play  the  hypo^ 
crite, — I  fear  you  will  not  receive  from  yout 
brother  that  love  and  protection  which  you 
have  a  right  to  expect.  I  am  grieved  to  say 
so,  but  I  saw  enough  in  our  short  interview  to 
convince  me  that  he  is  not  such  as  your  brother 
should  be.  Do  not  look  so  shocked ! — ^if  I  may 
not  quite  supply  a  brother*s  place,  I  hope 
you  have  not  as  yet  felt  the  want  of  such  a 
relative." 

*^  I  am  not  ungrateful ;  I  feel  and  appre* 
ciate  all  your  kindness,"  said  Mabel  warmly : 
<*  but,  orphan  as  I  am,  what  a  blessng  it 
would  be  to  have  one  so  near— so  dear — to 
love  !" 

*^  I  never  meant  to  charge  you  with  xngim^ 
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titude ;  and  you  must  overlook  a  little — a  very 
little  jealousy  of  this  new-comer.  Were  be 
other  than  he  is,  I  should  not  grudge  him  your 
affection  :  but  I  fear  that  he  is  little  calculated 
to  be  your  guide ;  and  you  are  so  gentle,  so 
loving,  so  bound  up  in  those  whom  you  regard, 
that  he  may  cause  you  care  and  sorrow." 

*^  So  weak,  so  simple,  as  to  yield  to  any  one 
who  will  guide  me ;  —  that  is  what  you  mean, 
Mr.  Dumsford,  though  too  courteous  to  speak 
it  plainly,'^  said  Mabel  with  a  faint  smile. 
*^  Take  care  that  you  have  not  cause  hereafter 
to  complain  of  my  obstinacy  :  you  do  not 
know  how  immovable  I  qan  be.'' 

"  Obedience  is  a  duty  to  your  guardian,** 
replied  Mr.  Dumsford,  looking  admiringly  on 
the  gentle  being  before  him,  and  incredulous  of 
her  threatened'immovability. 

**  Not  always.  But  now  tell  me  of  my 
brother.  You  must  let  me  love  him — there  is 
none  of  our  race  beside.  Why  has  he  delayed 
his  coming  ?*' 

"  He  explains  the  delay  by  his  last  voyage 
having    been    most    unexpectedly  lengthened 
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through  wind  and  chance ;  but  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  he  shrank  from  a  meeting  witii  the 
parent  he  had  left.  He  is  so  altered  from  the 
fair  delicate  boy  of  bygone  days,  that  I  diould 
not  have  known  him  ;  but  this  is  hardly  strange, 
so  many  years  having  elapsed — just  those 
years,  too,  that  make  the  greatest  change. 
He  has  seen  hard  times  and  sUmny  weather, 
so  that  the  likeness  to  his  poor  father  has  ooui.> 
pletely  vanished  :  his  face  is  tanned — bis  whole 
appearance  rendered  coarse;  and  a  not  very 
becoming  wig  makes  him  look  several  years 
older  than  he  really  is.  He  knew  me  the  in- 
stant I  rode  up  to  the  inn  at  Wexton,  and 
came  forward  directly.* 

Why  did  he  not  come  back  with  you  ?"  ^ 
I  thought  it  better  to  prepare  you  for  his 
visit;    and  he   thought  so  too»   feding  there 
would  be  some  awkwardness  in  the  meeting, 
as  his  return  robs  you  of  fortune.* 

**  He  does  not  know  me.     Would  that  ht 
were  here  now  !^' 
"  You  will  see  him  early  to-morrow.* 
**  What  did  he  say  ?    Did  he  send  me  w> 
message  ?* 
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^^  Yes;  but  you  must  not  expect  anything 
very  com'teous  and  refined.  I  see  you  pay  no 
heed  to  my  warning.  He  hoped  you  would 
like  bhn  ;--«but  you  must  recollect  that  he  was 
not  much  used  to  women,  and  could  not  always 
guess  thdir  fancies.  In  fact,  his  manners  are 
strange  and  abrupt.'*' 

^^  Like  a  8aik>r''8, 1  suppose :  we  must  make 
attowances,'"  observed  Mabel  excusingly. 

^*  When  did  you  think  hardly  of  any  one, 
Mabel?  But  do  not  suppose  me  unwilling 
t^  excuse :  I  would — I  will  do  it  to  the  very 
utmost.  I  could  overlook  his  abruptness ;  but 
his  language  will  shock  you,  if  he  should  not 
take  my  hint  and  render  it  more  fit  for  female 
ears.** 

^^  They  talk  strangely  at  sea ;  we  on  land 
do  not  understand  them.'' 

^  Heaven  forbid  that  you  should  under- 
stand one  quarter  of  his  speech  !  Sea  phrases 
I  had  expected ;  but  he  affects  the  landsman 
so  completely,  that  he  either  does  not  use,  or 
purposely  misapplies  them.  I  do  not  allude 
to    merdy  incomprehensible   technicalities: — 


;  •  ■• 
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there  is  a  boldness — a  freedom  Id  his  maDner 
which  must  displease  a  delicate  female ;  —  his 
oaths  perhaps  he  may  reserve  for  those  of 
his  own  sex.  I  pleaded  for  gentleness  in  con- 
sideration of  your  health  and  timidity*  and 
hope  he  will  rule    his  manner  in  your  pre- 


sence.**' 


^^  This  is  sad  indeed ;  but  old  companiona — 
old  associations,  may  do  much  to  soften  him. 
My  dear  father — how  did  he  speak  of  him  ?"* 

^'  His  distress  is  so  great  at  not  having  ar- 
rived in  time  to  receive  his  blessings  and  he  so 
sincerely  deplores  his  former  rashness  and  dis* 
obedience,  that  he  cannot  endure  to  have  the 
subject  named ;  nay,  so  violent  was  his  emo- 
tion, that  I  promised  not  to  touch  upon  it 
again,  and  to  persuade  you  to  the  like  silence^ 
There  is  the  difference.  Your  sex  like  to  talk 
and  weep  over  their  sorrows — ours  shun  ibt: 
naming  them  :  tears  are  denied  to  us,  and  W(9 « 
shrink  from  the  bursting  heart  and  the  bum*^ 
ing  brain  that  can  know  no  relief.  Yet  even 
here  your  sympathy  could  not  be  perfect ;  for 
his  feelings  towards  Mr.  Elton,  the  murderer|: 
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as  he  plainly  calls  him,  partakes  of  the  violence 
forming  a  portion — a  large  portion,  I  fear, — 
of  his  character.  His  imprecations  were  dread- 
ful : — better,  for  both  your  sakes,  to  make  no 
allusion  to  that  cruel  deed.^ 

"  Yes,  much  better,"  said  Mabel,  still  more 
earnestly  than  her  companion,  whose  cheek  was 
nearly  as  pale  as  hers. 

*•  We  will  hope  much  from  your  gentleness. 
Painful  as  was  the  task,  as  your  guardian,  I 
deemed  it  my  duty  to  give  you  these  warnings ; 
but  your  affection  still  doubts  my  penetration, 
inclining  you  to  meet  him  with  a  sister^s 
love — and  I  would  have  it  so.  Show  no  dis- 
trust, and  he  may  not  give  way  to  violence,  but 
be  softened  by  your  gentle  influence.  There 
will  not  at  first  be  the  familiarity  of  relation- 
ship—it would  not  be  desirable,  having  been 
always  apart ;  and  this  slight  degree  of  cere- 
mony may  keep  much  that  could  be  censura- 
ble in  subjection.  I  am  not  afraid  of  your  re- 
peating my  opinion,  and  I  shall  not  speak  thus 
to  others.  Remember,  that  I  am  still  zealous 
in  your  service — ready  to  guide,  to  please,  6r 
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to  protect :  and  you  must  look  on  me  as 
before,  or  I  shall  be  jealous.*** 

'^  Fear  not !  I  shall  still  come  to  you  for 
guidance  and  sympathy.^ 

^'  I  forgot :  you  had  better  not  name  your 
vision  to  him,  for  he  has  strange  ideas  of  fe- 
male fancies.**' 

'^  I  will  not  mention  the  strangers  id  his 
presence/' 


'■   j . 


•   ^•; 
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CHAPTER  X. 

Wrrii  no  slight  emotion  did  Mabel  await  the 
introduction  to  her  brother.  She  was  inclined, 
as  most  are,  to  judge  of  others  by  herself,  and 
thus  supposed  him  moved  by  the  same 
thoughts  which  would  have  agitated  her  had 
she  been  thus  returning  to  the  home  of  her 
childhood  after  so  long  an  absence  and  so 
sad  a  change,  and  meeting  for  the  first  time 
the  sole  remaining  one  of  his  race.  She  was 
thus  prepared  for  embarrassment  and  feeling, 
more  or  less  strongly  exhibited,  (concealment 
being  foreign  to  herself,)  and  never  took  into 
account  man's  different  nature,  and  her  bro- 
ther's early  mixing  with  the  world. 

Young  Philip  Conyers  might  have  felt  much 
that  she  imagined,  with  repentance  for  early 
errors  besides ;  but  his  was  not  the  nature  to  let 
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such  feelings  have  their  way,  and  character  his 
manner.  Schooled  by  perils  that  might  have 
appalled  the  strongest,  the  gentleness  of  youth 
had  long  since  yielded  to  the  force  of  manhood ; 
accustomed  to  brave  danger  with  unflinching 
cheek,  he  was  not  one  to  give  way  to  what 
he  would  have  designated  womanly  weakness ; 
and  his  embarrassment  was  shown,  not  in  its 
open  simplicity,  but  by  his  awkward  attempts 
to  appear  at  ease.  There  are  few  good  actors, 
(however  deceitful  roan  may  be,)  and  he  mis- 
took loud  tones  and  a  startling  laugh  for  signs 
of  undisturbed  composure.  Mabel  heard,  long 
before  she  saw  him ;  and  there  was  that  in  his 
voice  which  jarred  on  her  feelings. 

He  threw  open  the  door  with  unnecessary 
abruptness,  advancing  to  where  Mabri  tat, 
with  hasty  and  enormous  strides ;  and  yet  a 
critical  observer  might  have  seen  a  little  inward 
shrinking,  as  his  sister,  who  had  come  forward 
to  meet  him,  looked  up  in  his  face.  The  rougk 
greeting  was  unfinished,  and  with  a  blandied 
cheek  he  turned  away,  without  proferrjng  the 
kiss  or  embrace  which  he  had  evidently  inteodfld 
to  bestow. 
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*^  This  is  a  sad  meeting  —  and  yet  to  me 
there  is  much  of  happiness  in  it,''  said  Mabel 
in  her  gentlest  tones,  taking  on  herself  the 
office  of  comforter.  '^  To  you  all  must  seem 
strange  and  mournful  now,  but  in  a  few  days 
this  feeling  will  wear  away :  I  cannot  tell  you 
how  I  have  longed  for  your  return.^ 

*^  Indeed !— -that  is  very  kind,  since  my  ap- 
pearance diminishes  your  fortune,"  he  stam- 
mered out,  his  embarrassment  rather  increased 
than  lessened  by  her  remarks. 

**  Could  I  place  gold  in  competition  with  a 
brother  ?  I,  who  else  should  stand  alone — the 
last  of  a  long  line  ?" 

"  You  are  a  good  creature,"  he  remarked, 
with  what  some  might  have  thought  a  con- 
temptuous smile  at  her  simplicity  ;  but  Mabel 
saw  it  not,  and  resuming  his  confidence,  he 
continued. 

'^  It  does  all  seem  strange,  as  you  observe ; 
but  I  shall  soon  get  over  that,  and  we  shall  do 
very  well  together,  I  dare  say.  You  must  not 
mind  my  being  a  little  rough  sometimes ;  I  Ve 
not  been  used  to  women,  and  there  is  no  need 
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of  gentleDess  with  men — they  can  keep  their 
own.  Not  always,  though— «h,  Dumaford?'* 
slapping  him  on  the  back ;  a  freedom  froaa 
which  that  gentleman  recoiled  with  a  sudden 
flashing  of  anger,  as  quickly  subdued  ob  meet- 
ing  the  speaker^s  eye :  whilst  the  speaker  bian- 
self  burst  into  a  laugh  so  discordant  aa.lo 
appear  unnatural,  and  cause  Mabel  to  shnnk 
from  him  in  alarm. 

^'  You  are  nervous  still,  I  see,*^-  he  pbaonred 
with  some  annoyance,  marking  her  actioQ; 
^'  you  should  ride — nothing  like  a  long^  gpdkp 
to  cure  nervousness.  I  was  neryous  myself 
once,  when  something  prevented  roy  mouitfiDg^ 
Only  give  me  a  good  horse,  and  what  caoe 
I  for  man  or  fiend  P  A  swift  steed  and  a  ckfr 
road,  and  I  have  neither  care  nor  sorrow.'^ 

*^  I  thought  you  preferred  sailing,^  remarked 
Mabel  in  surprise  at  his  sudden  warmtbf  littk 
short  of  enthusiasm  ;  for  his  words,  free  from 
all  embarrassment,  bore  the  impress  of.  i|i^ 
cerity. 

His  quick  eye  was  fixed  on  her  for  a.jqfi^ 
ment ;  then  turning  away  with  his  £annar  iwkr 
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less  look,  he  answered  carelessly  :    **  One  gets 
tired  of  sailing,  and  likes  riding  better ;  per- 

Imps,  because  one  seldom  gets  it.    The  Grange 
used  to  furnish  famous  horses.*^ 

^*  There  are  six   as  good   hunters  as  man 

iieed  have.    Will  you  go  and  look  at  them  ? 

'Mubel  cannot  as  yet  bear  much  excitement/' 

'di»erved  Mr.  Dumsford,  who  had  seemed  ra- 
ther fidgety  during  the  interview. 

Young  Cdnyers  assented  with  a  readiness 
#faicfa  proved  that  he  was  not  quite  so  much  at 

Ills  ease  as  he  wished  to  appear ;  and  the  gentle- 

'fateu  left  the  room  together. 
"  And  what  did  Mabel  think  of  her  new  bro- 
flier  ?  What  she  did  not  like  to  admit  to  her- 
self. She  would  do  her  best  to  love  him,  as  a 
sister  should  ;  but  there  was  a  something  about 
liim, — she  knew  not  what,  that  made  her  rejoice 
in  his  absence  and  shrink  at  his  approach.  Yet 
the  young  man  was  what  many  would  have 
styled  handsome :  the  features  were  good,  but 
their  expression  was  bold  and  worldly.  Days 
passed,  and  MabePs  opinion  was  unaltered.  She 
tried  to  persuade  herself  that  she  loved  her 

VOL.   u.  N 


might  lie  have  boldly 
If  sitting  in  the  s: 
to  My,  Mabel  rathe 
seated  himself  oppo 
slightest  movement, 
ness  his  usually  rou, 
ioteresl  in  her  empi 
might.  He  never 
bouring  towns  in  h: 
not  bring  her  a  pi 
elegant  or  inelegant, 
certea  his  taste  was  i 
ing  that  he  had  her 
tant  as  when  near, 
to  which  she  even  hi' 
wine,  to  which  Mr. '. 
too  much  addicted, 
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opposed  her  wishes,— he  showered  money  into 
her  lap ;  but  with  that  air  which  says, 

'*  What  female  heart  can  gold  withstand  V* 

Of  all  the  maidens  in  merry  England,  there 
were  few  who  cared  less  for  gold  and  jewels 
than  Mabel  Conyers ;  and  nothing  but  her  fear 
of  paining  the  donor  induced  her  to  accept  his 
gifts.  But,  perhaps,  the  strongest  proof  of  his 
desire  to  please  her,  was  his  abandoning  the 
design  of  riding  Fury,  on  old  Ned^s  remon- 
strance, and  assertion  that  Miss  Mabel  would 
not  like  it,  having  given  express  orders  that 
no  one  should  mount  the  animal  but  him- 
self. 

**  Lauk,  miss !  I  would  not  have  had  he  ride 
un  for  some'at.  Not  but  what  he  rides  well ; 
which  I  wonders  at,  for  I  always  heard  as  how 
them  sea  people  could  not  ride  a  bit:  but  to 
see  him  a  galloping  away  on  one  of  my  poor  old 
master^s  fine  hunters,  and  the  mess  they  comes 
home  in  —  all  of  a  foam,  and  scarcely  a  foot 
to  stand  on  ; — why,  it  makes  my  heart  glad  that 
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poor  Dareall  died  afore.    It  is  just  as  tbof  he 

was  a  highwayman,  miss,  and  trying  to  break 

the  poor  animals  to  take  to  the  road  :  and  so  I 
told  un,  when  he  said  he  would  ride  Fury.     If 

you  had  but  seen  how  he  looked  !— I  am  sure  I 

wished  I  was  in  the  great  corn-bin  by  my  side^ 

or  anywhere  else  out  of  his  eyes ;  and  I  bean^ 

no  coward  neither.     Howsomdevo",  be  looked 

better  in  a  minute,  and  axed  all  about  Fury : 

but,   to  be   sure,  the  rage  he   was  in  when  I 

told  un  how  he  had  been  given  to  Mr.  SUton, 

and  all  about  his  taming  un-— and  how  he  did 

swear  at  the  poor  young  gentleman,  and  declare 

that  he  would  go  a  hundred  miles  to  see  un 

hanged.     I  never  seed  a  man  in  such  a  way  in 

all  my  life.     He  is  no  more  like  my  poor  cid 

master  than  I  be  like  you,  Miss  Mabel ;  and 

sometimes,   I  -  wonders  if  it  really  is  Mailer 

Philip;  he  was  such  a  fine,   generous,  higb* 

spirited  boy,  and  much  handsomer  to  my  mindi 

for  he  looked  so  much  kinder.    Then  he  bai 

forgotten  all  his  pranks  when  he  was  a  lad; 

and  if  I  ^minds  un  of  them^   ha  looks  stupid 

like,  or  else  laughs  so  strange  it  don*t 
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nataral.  I  wish  as  how  Martha  Wilford  was 
here — she  is  a  knowing  woman.  I  wonder 
what  she^d  say  to  un.  But  she  have  been 
away  ever  since  that  night :  strange,  when  she 
was  so  fond  of  the  boy.  Howsomedever,  when 
he  heard  your  orders,  he  said  he  would  not 
vex  you  any  how.  That  is  one  good  thing  of 
un ;  he  does  seem  to  love  you :  *-  but  then 
somehow  he  don't  seem  to  me  to  be  like  a  bro- 
ther to  you.'' 

And  somehow  he  did  not  seem  to  be  like  a 
brother  to  Mabel  either ;  certainly  he  did  not 
fulfil  her  beau  ideal  of  that  relationship ;  but 
then  there  are  few  realities  as  beautiul  as  the 
ideal.  There  was  nothing  of  the  playful  fami- 
liarity of  the  brother,  even  after  the  intercourse 
of  many  days.  Unused  to  ladies'  society,  at 
least  of  the  higher  order,  he  was  always  under 
some  slight  restraint  in  her  presence;  a  re- 
straint which  neither  Mabel  nor  her  guardian 
T^retted,  his  conversation  and  demeanour  to  the 
female  domestics  being  anything  but  suited  to 
their  ideas  of  propriety.  Not  that  his  manner  was 
cold  to  Mabel,  only  awkward  and  embarrassed : 
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—  she  had  sometimes  thought  it  more  than 
sufficiently  warm,  shrinking  from  his  look 
with  a  terror  strange  in  a  sister  willing  to  lore 
a  kind  and  attentive,  though  rough  and  un- 
enlightened brother.  Despite  his  kindness, 
there  was  a  something  about  him  which  she 
could  not  define,  that  made  her  flush  and  turn 
pale. 

All  this  only  caused  her  to  ding  more  to 
her  guardian^s  protection  —  confide  more  in  his 
watchful  care :  his  presence  was  always  a  re- 
lief, as  she  fancied  that  her  brother  was  then 
more  silent  and  more  quiet  — she  wished  she 
could  have  added,  more  willing  to  look  another 
way,  for  she  never  felt  quite  comfortable  when 
those  keen  eyes  with  their  strange  expresskm 
were  fixed  upon  her.  Another  circumstance 
which  she  could  not  explain,  was  his  dislike  to 
speak  of  the  past.  Instead  of  reciting  marrel- 
lous  adventures  to  satisfy  her  curiosity,  he  turned 
the  subject  with  some  awkward  remark  of  not 
wishing  to  think  of  bygone  hardships;  or  if  he 
did  by  any  chance  make  an  allusion  to  tboie 
hardships,  he  checked  himself  on  the  instiBl, 
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and  spoke  hurriedly  of  something  connected 
with  the  present.  There  was  but  too  much 
reason  to  fear  that  his  past  had  not  been  a  past 
of  honour  or  of  virtue. 

"  When  will  you  keep  your  promise  and 
ride  with  me  ?^  he  inquired  rather  impatiently 
of  Mabel,  as  Mr.  Dumsford  left  the  room. 

"  I  am  scarcely  strong  enough  yet  to  ride 
your  pace ;  and  not  having  ridden  so  long,  I 
shall  be  nervous.'" 

:  ^'  A  ride  will  cure  you  of  being  nervous ;  and 
I  so  long  to  have  you  riding  beside  me.'^ 

^^  But  I  have  not  spirits  to  go  far,  and 
dread  meeting  any  one  I  know."" 

'^  The  air  and  a  good  gallop  will  soon  give 
you  spirits.  No  wonder  that  you  are  low  :  I 
should  be  the  same,  cooped  up  as  you  are. 
You  must  go !  What  is  the  use  of  fretting 
for  the  past  ? — we  cannot  alter  it.  Suppose 
you  say  to-morrow.  I  would  go  to-day,  but 
am  just  setting  off  with  Durnsford  to  Sir 
Thomas  Barrett's.  I  hear  he  wants  you  still, 
though  not  so  much  since  you  are  not  to  be  an 
heiress :  but  he  shall  not  have  you,  that  I  can 
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tell  him  ; — and  no  one  else  either.  I  mean  to 
keep  you  all  to  myself;  you  are  too  pretty  and 
gentle  for  me  to  give  you  to  another.  You 
don^t  love  him,  do  you  ?^  he  demanded  sharply, 
observing  her  draw  back,  for  his  manner  was 
more  unpleasant  than  usual. 

«  No  !^ 

^*  That  is  right.  I  believe  you,  because  yon 
speak  up  so  quick,  though  I  know  girls  gene^ 
rally  tell  lies  without  number  in  these  matters. 
If  they  call  for  a  toast,  I  shall  give  you,  for  I 
have  met  with  none  like  you  in  my  travels : 
you  are  prettier  still,  now  you  are  blushing,** 
continuing  to  look  at  her  without  pitying  her 
confusion.  '^  It  will  be  a  fine  merry  party,  I 
suspect :  all  good  hearty  fellows,  with  capital 
wine  and  rousing  stories.  Good  night ;  for  we 
shall  not  be  back  till  late.^ 

**  I  thought  you  were  to  sleep  there.* 

"  We  have  decided  not.** 

**  I  understood  that  Sir  Thomas  had  return^ 
ed  to  Barrett  Lodge."^ 

"  So  he  has :  —  what  then  ?  Who  cares  for 
a  gallop  of  ten  miles  in  the  clear  moonlight  ?' 
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Ay,  or  i^thout  light  either?  I  don't  want  too 
much  of  that — I  can  see  in  the  dark.*** 

"  Then  you  will  take  servants/' 

"  Not  I !  —  only  paid  spies  —  hired  in- 
formers.'* 

^*  But  the  road  is  lonely,  and  there  are 
frightful  stories  of  some  highwayman,  who  lets 
no  one  pass  without  demanding  money .^ 

"  What,  honest  Wildfire,  as  they  call  him  ? 
A  clever  fellow,  and  a  bold  one  too.  Oh,  I 
am  not  afraid  of  him ;"  and  Mabel  trembled 
at  his  reckless  look,  and  the  peculiar  curling  of 
his  lip. 

"  So  said  another,**^  she  observed  with  an 
unsteady  voice. 

**  What  then  ?  —  do  you  mean  to  tell  me 
Wildfire  did  that?  Is  not  the  murderer  in 
prison  ? — Within  a  month,  I  hope  to  see  him 
dangling— « footing  it  without  a  footing  T  he 
exclaimed,  bursting  into  a  loud  laugh,  that 
sounded  horrible  in  Mabel's  ears,  who  sank 
back  pale  and  shuddering. 

**  Poor  thing!  you  are  frightrtied,**  he  said, 
remarking  her  paleness.     *V Women  are  always 

N  5 
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tender-hearted.      But    you    wish     the    fellow 
hanged,  don'^t  you  ?^ 

«'  Oh  !  no  !  no  !""  gasped  Mabel. 

"  Not  your  father's  murderer  ?  You  don't 
love  him,  do  you,  as  some  say  ?"  grasping  her 
arm  and  looking  into  her  eyes,  till  she  closed 
them  to  shut  out  the  horror  of  that  look  :  *'  An- 
swer, girl !  or *" 

''  He  did  not  do  it !  I  feel  he  did  not,"" 
murmured  Mabel. 

"  Who  do  you  think  did  do  it,  then  ?"*  he 
demanded  fiercely. 

"  I  know  not ! — I  cannot  tell  !*** 

^'  How  should  you  ?^  he  muttered,  relearing 
her  arm  from  his  iron  grasp.  **  Woe  to  you, 
girl,  if  they  speak  true,  and  you  love  him !  I 
hate  him  ! — he  shall  die  !*  gnashing  hie  teeth 
with  rage. 

^'  Say   not    so  !*"   pleaded    his    sister    with 
trembling  earnestness. 

<'  He  shall  die  !^'  he  repeated  more  fierodyy 
confirming  the  resolve  with  such  fearful  oitths, 
.that,  unable  longer  to  control  her  emotioD, 
Mabel  burst  into  hysterical  tears. 
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His  rage  vanished  on  the  instant ;  and  he 
knelt  before  her,  blaming  his  own  violence,  and 
pleading  for  forgiveness  with  strong  protesta- 
tions of  love  and  regret. 

"  What  is  this  ?"  inquired  Mr.  Durnsford, 
with  a  flashing  eye,  entering  the  room  equipped 
for  his  ride. 

*^  It  is,  that  I  am  a  fool ;  vexing  Mabel 
with  my  violence^  when  I  would  rather  die 
than  see  her  tears.  Will  you  not  forgive  me  .'* 
— I  go  not  till  you  do.*" 

The  still  sobbing  Mabel  held  out  her  hand 
without  speaking,  but  withdrew  it  on  the  in- 
stant from  the  kisses  he  imprinted  on  it. 

"  We  had  better  leave  her  to  herself — she 
will  recover  sooner,"  remarked  Mr.  Durnsford, 
evidently  not  well  pleased. 

Young  Conyers  complied  with  reluctance. 

.  **  Good-by'e.  I  will  not  worry  you  again, 
but  take  good  care  of  you ;  and  remember  that 
you  ride  with  me  to-morrow.** 

But  Mabel  did  not  ride  with  him  on  the 
morrow ;  and  the  unceasing  rain  obliged  even 
him   to  admit  its  impossibility;  nor  did  she 
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make  her  appearance  till  tea-time,  keeping  her 
room  on  the  plea  of  a  headache,  notwithstand- 
ing her  brother's  frequent  messages  of  inquiry, 
and  the  assurance  that  she  would  be  quite  as 
well  in  the  drawing-room.  Nor  was  the  head- 
ache a  mere  plea  —  it  was  an  unpleasant  fact« 
The  agitation  of  the  day  before  had  been 
too  much  for  her  still  delicate  frame ; — waking 
or  sleeping,  she  was  haunted  by  the  vision  of 
her  brother  in  his  fury.  She  felt  his  grasp 
upon  her — his  gleaming  eyes  looking  into  her^ 
with  more  than  the  power  of  the  present  :— 
she  heard  his  fearful  denunciation — ^^  He  shall 
die !"  like  the  unchanging  doom  of  some  piti-* 
less  fiend ;  and  her  terrors  increased  when  she 
considered  that  it  wanted  but  a  few  days  of  the 
period  fixed  for  the  trial. 

It  was  the  first  time  that  he  had  shown  vicK 
lence  towards  her — the  first  time  that  Edwlod 
had  been  alluded  to,  and  till  now  believing  in 
her  lover''s  innocence,  and  hoping,  as  the  young 
hope,  she  had  looked  forward  to  his  acquittal, 
the  discovery  of  the  real  murderer,  and  • 
friendly  meeting  with  her  brother,  with  a  feet 
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ing  little  short  of  certainty:  though  how  all  thi^ 
was  to  be  accomplished,  she  probably  could  not, 
if  asked,  have  clearly  explained.  Here  was  a 
shock  to  all  these  hopes :  she  saw,  as  she  had 
not  seen  before,  the  difficulty  of  their  accom- 
plishment. 

She  would  have  preferred  remaining  in  her 
room,  dreading  lest  her  brother,  in  spite  of  his 
protestations,  should  again  refer  to  Edward, 
and  again  give  a  loose  to  his  passion ;  but  his 
repeated  messages  made  her  judge  it  more  pru- 
dent to  appear,  though  only  for  a  short  time. 
Her  dread  of  the  meeting  was  not  decreased  by 
Mr.  Durnsford's  whispering,  as  he  met  her  in 
the  passage,  that  young  Conyers  had  been 
draining  the  wine-cup  more  freely  than  usual ; 
and  that  it  would  be  as  well  for  her' to  mingle 
soothing  and  dignity  in  her  manner,  till  the 
business  on  which  he  had  been  summoned 
from  the  room  being  concluded  as  speedily  as 
might  be,  he  would  return  to  play  protector. 
Trembling  at  this  information,  she  would  have 
retreated  to  her  own  apartment  for  a  while; 
but   her  brother  had  distinguished  her  light 
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step  in  the  passage,   and   came  out  to  meet 
her. 

A  wet  day  wa^  a  great  trial  of  temper  to 
country  gentlemen  of  those  days,  who,  little 
given   to  literature,  were   devoted   body  and 
mind  to  sporting.     Young   Conyers  was  cer- 
tainly no  great  devourer  of  books  ;  so^  after  lie 
had  visited  all  the  stables  and  all  the  kennels, 
looked  at  all   the  horses  and  all   the  dogs, 
talked  to  all  the  grooms,  splashed  back  througjli 
the  wet  and  dirt,  examined  his  pistola — a  fa* 
vourite  occupation— turned  over  some  racing 
calendars,  and  accounts  of  famous  runs,  he  felt 
thoroughly  weary  of  himself,  and  began  to  feel 
much  aggrieved  at  Mabel's  absence,  partica- 
larly  as  he  and  Mr.  Dumsford  were  not  very 
sociable,  the  elder  guardian  having  ventured 
on  advice  to  his  younger  colleague.     His  si»> 
ter's  promise  to  join  him  at  tea  was  therefore 
most  joyfully  received  ;   and   the  impatience 
with  which   he  watched  for  her  coming  was 
more  like  that  of  a  lover  than  a  brother.    A 
wearying  tite^a'tiie  with  oneself,  and  mesdf 
out  of  humour,  is  enough  to  excuse  any  im- 
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patience.  At  the  sound  of  her  step  his  ill 
humour  vanished,  and  his  manner  as  he  ad- 
vanced to  meet  her  showed  not  only  his  delight 
at  her  presence,  but  the  wisdom  of  Durnsford's 
hint.  His  eager  gaze  and  his  flushed  cheek 
as  he  led  her  gallantly  rather  than  affection- 
ately into  the  room,  and  the  extravagant 
praise  which  he  bestowed  on  her  beauty  as  he 
took  his  station  near  her,  called  up  the  blood 
into  her  pale  cheeks,  lending  a  brilliancy  to 
her  gentle  loveliness  that  more  than  justified 
his  admiration. 

"  I  wonder  how  it  is  with  you  women ; — you 
complain  of  some  ache  or  other — keep  your 
rooms  till  one  is  weary  of  waiting — and  then 
come  down  looking  more  beautiful  than  ever. 
Confess  that  you  were  shamming  to  punish  me.^ 

"  I  am  too  sincere  to  deceive  : — my  head  did 
ache,  and  does  ache,"  she  answered  gravely. 

"  Your  head  ache  now  ?  How  can  I  look 
and  believe  you  less  perfect  in  health  than  in 
beauty  ? — You  may  shake  that  pretty  heady 
but  there  is  no  other  like  you  in  England.  I 
gave  you  as  my  toast  last  night,  though  Durns- 
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ford  looked  savage,  and  the  wild  set  laughed,, 
at  me  for  toasting  my  sister.** 

*^  I  am  very  sorry  to  hear  this : — ^that  is  tbc 
last  house  in  which  I  should  desire  to  bt 
named." 

^^  Come,    don't    be    squeamish,   my  pntlf-- 
Mabel !     I  intend  to  toast  you  many  a  time, 
yet.     To  be  sure,  the  baronet  did  try  with  aU. 
his  might  to  wheedle  me  out  of  you,  thinidng, , 
I  had  drunk  too  much  to  know  what  I  was- 
about     Why,  I  could  drink  twice  as  much  as, 
him  any  day,  and  take  to  the  road  afterwards., 
I  told  him  I  would  not  part  with  you,  but  was, 
determined  to  keep  you  all  to  myself,  and  let. 
no  one  else  come  near  you. — ^But  you  have  b^t 
your  colour  all  in  a  minute  !     Let  me  feel  your , 
pulse  and  prescribe. —  You  won^t — ^you  little, 
prude  !     I  have  half  a  mind  to  seize  the  handi 
which   you   draw   back   so   indignantly — An^i 
keep  it  too.     What  do  I  care  for  Durnsibrd  ?^ 
Psha  1     There  now,  my  jesting  has  frighten^, 
you  again  !     What  a  timid  little  simpleton  jou_ 
are,  not  to  know  that  I  would  not  harm  yoUp 
for  all  the  gold  won  on  the  high  road.    Skioe 
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ybti  choose  it,  I  will  cure  you  without  feeling 
your  pulse.  Look  here/'  holding  up  before 
her  a  very  beautifully  wrought  chain ;  **  it  is 
bright,  but  less  bright  than  your  eyes — ^it  is 
pretty,  but  less  pretty  than  your  smile.  It 
shall  be  a  chain  to  unite  us  —  I  will  thus  bind 
you  ever  to  me  ;^  and  throwing  one  end  round 
her  neck,  whilst  passing  the  other  round  his 
own,  he  would  have  closed  the  clasp,  but  she 
pm  it  back  with  a  gentle  dignity  that  restrain- 
ed him,  though  fretting  at  the  restraint  to 
which  he  submitted.  '^  You  are  a  thorough 
simpleton  !  There  is  not  another  girl  in  the 
county  but  would  jump  to  have  it,  and,  let 
me  name  the  terms  ;  whilst  there  you  sit  look- 
ing red  and  white,  timid  and  proud,  all  of 
a  minute.  What  if  I  had  stolen  a  kiss — my 
first  ? — there  would  have  been  no  such  great 
harm.  You  think  you  can  get  the  chain  as 
yon  please ;  but  I  am  not  so  sure  of  that : — I 
was  never  made  to  waste  my  time  in  saying  yes 
—  and  saying  no  —  and  letting  others  do  the 


same.'' 


**  Indeed,  brother,  I  have  no  wish  for  the 
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chain,^  said  Mabel  gently,  bending  lower  over 
her  tambour  frame  to  hide  her  annoyance. 

^^  As  you  please  !  I  seldom  make  offers 
twice,"  he  replied,  putting  up  the  chain,  and 
turning  away  in  displeasure;  adding  in  a 
scarcely  audible  mutter,  '^  Brother !  you  are 
not  very  fond  of  your  brother." 

However  displeased  at  the  time,  he  did  not 
long  look  away  from  his  silent  companion,  or 
let  her  continue  her  occupation  in  peace. 

"  Do  put  by  your  work  !  You  bend  so  over 
it,  that  I  cannot  look  into  your  face :  and  re- 
member, I  have  not  seen  you  before  to-day.'^ 

"  No  very  great  cause  for  r^ret,"  she  re- 
marked without  looking  up. 

^*  Yes  it  is,  though !  I  have  been  longing 
for  you  all  day :— I  shall  put  your  work  away 
myself, '^  taking  it  from  her  without  heeding 
her  remonstrance.  **  There  now,  I  can  see 
you  !  How  beautiful  you  are  !  the  black 
dress  setting  off  the  fair  complexion ; — ^yet  I 
think  I  should  like  you  better  in  colours.  I 
hate  everything  that  is  dark  and  gloomy-^but 
night.    A  merry  life,  and  a  short !   if  I  cafr- 
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not  contrive  to  cheat  old  Nick  out  of  a  long 
one.  Yes,  you  shall  dress  gaily  when  you  are 
my— housekeeper,  with  jewels  in  plenty— a 
necklace  for  every  week  in  the  year :  and  you 
shall  sit  up  and  do  nothing  but  love  me,  and 
smile  when  I  look  at  you.'' 

His  sister's  only  remark  on  this  folly  was  a 
glance  of  surprise,  and  an  increasing  gravity  ; 
supposing  that  he  had  lingered  too  long  at  the 
dinner-table  to  have  a  clear  comprehension  of 
his  own  meaning. 

"  You  say  nothing :— when  shall  it  be,  my 
pretty  Mabd  ?" 

"When  shall  what  be?"  she  asked,  trying 
to  hide  her  alarm,  which  was  increasing  every 
moment,  though  she  would  have  found  it  im- 
possible to  have  told,  if  questioned,  what  she 
feared,  or  why  she  feared. 

"  When  shall  what  be  ?"  mimicking  her  soft 
tones.  "  Why,  when  shall  you  and  I  go  and 
live  together  in  a  far  country,  where  we  may 
do  as  we  please  ?" 

"  Leave  the  Grange !''  exclaimed  Mabel  in 
surprise. 


born  ?  or  what  cart 
ji-rs,  save  the  pi 
little  cause  to  love 
"  Brother !"  exc 
dismay,  such  a  dec] 
honour  her  ancien 
thing  very  nearly  t 
"  Never  look  i 
there  is  no  such  gi 
living  girl,  to  U| 
graves.  For  the 
Ihis  old  house,  I 
main  here  an  hoi 
well  in  the  day, 
with  jovial  comp 
but  at  night,"  ai 
whilst  a  troubled 
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"  Good  heavens  I  no  !*  exclaimed  Mabel, 
shuddering  at  his  words. 

**  No — perhaps  you  do  not,''  he  continued, 
pursuing  some  unspoken  train  of  thought. 
"You  are  too  good! — But  Durnsford — he 
should  see  and  hear  as  I  do.^ 

^'  See  and  hear  what,  brother  ?^  asked  Mabel 
timidly. 

^*  Nothing,  girl !  nothing  r  he  answered 
hurriedly,  recovering  his  wonted  manner  on 
the  instant  ^^  I  hate  this  old  house !  it  shall 
be  sold— -sold  directly  ;  and  we  will  go  far 
away  :  the  people  here  are  curious  and  prying." 

"Sell  the  Grange?'' 

**  Yes,  sell  the  Grange  I  and  be  off  and  live 
among  strangers.  '  Don't  look  so  frightened, 
my  pretty  Mabel !  one  would  think  I  had 
threatened  to  sell  you;  but  I  love  you  too 
well  for  that.  We  will  not  part !  let  the 
world  and  Durnsford  say  what  they  may.  You 
love  roe,  don't  you  ?^ 

**  How  can  you  doubt  it  ?"  said  Mabel  fal- 
teringly,  turning  away  from  his  keen  gaze. 


shall  we  go  ? 

we  go  t 
*'  Do  not  ask  me  tc 

least  now  !"  pleaded  t 
"Then  you  do  no 

leftve  old  halls  and  d^ 

you  to  go  vith  me. 

not  to  be  trifled  witl 

coquetry." 

"  Coquetry,  brothe 
*'  I  mean  this,  Mi 

Grange,  and  go  and 

country  ?     Speak,   g 

fiercely  as  she  turned 

answer. 

"  Do  not  ask  me !" 
"  But  I  do  ask  yo 
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wish  V*  be  exclaimed,  detaining  her  as  she  rose 
to  depart. 

You  frighten  nie." 

So  I  see,"  he  answered  bitterly.  "  Yes  ! 
or  no !  you  can  say  that,  though  frightened.  I 
love  you.  Mabel,  as  I  never  loved  another : — 
you  can  make  me  kind  and  gentle  —  you  shall 
never  find  me  otherwise.'' 

**  Let  me  go  I  oh,  let  me  go  now  V*  en- 
treated Mabel,  shuddering  —  shrinking  at  his 
touch. 

*'  Speak  !'"  he  exclaimed  in  a  voice  of  thunder. 

**  A  note  from  Sir  Thomas  Barrett,  sir ;  and 
the  servant  waits  for  an  answer,"  said  a  footman 
entering  the  room  at  the  moment. 

Philip  Conyers  let  go  his  grasp  of  his  sis- 
ter's arm  as  the  door  was  opened,  though  he 
frowned  on  the  servant,  and  taking  the  note, 
said  he  would  ring  when  the  answer  was  ready. 
For  a  moment  he  held  the  note  unopened ;  and 
Mabel,  fearing  a  recurrence  of  his  violence,  rose 
to  leave  the  room. 

*^  Stay  !  you  stir  not  till  I  am  answered.'^ 
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"  Indeed,  brother,  I  am  ill  able  to  bear — '^ 
began  the  terrified  girl. 

**  I  see  it  P  he  said  more  gently.  "  I  am  too 
rough — ^you  must  excuse  it,  and  lay  it  to  the 
strength  of  my  aiFection.  Compose  yourself 
whilst  I  read  this  note:  only  promise  to  go 
with  me,  and  I  will  be  gentle  as  a  lamb.^ 

Unable  to  contend,  Mabel  sank  again  on  the 
sofa,  a  little  reassured  by  hearing,  as  she 
thought,'  Mr.  Dumsford'*s  step  in  the  passage. 
Her  brother  opened  the  note;  but  either  the 
writing  was  not  very  legible,  or  he  was  not 
well  skilled  in  deciphering  written  characters-^ 
for  he  muttered  an  exclamation  of  vexation  at 
the  fellow's  bad  writing,  snuffed  the  candle, 
and  then  held  the  note  towards  it  till  the  light 
fell  full  upon  it,  and  the  outstretched  hand  that 
held  it.  Mabel's  observation  had  been  at* 
tracted  by  his  exclamation : — it  was  not  with* 
drawn.  The  outline  of  the  hand,  one  of  pe- 
culiar shape,  was  distinctly  traced  by  the  light 
gleaming  full  upon  it — the  sleeve  of  the  rather 
ill-made  coat  was  drawn  back  by  the  reaching 
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forward  of  the  arm,  and  a  long  broad  scar 
showed  clearly  out  on  one  side  of  the  wrist. 
Mabel  could  not  withdraw  her  gaze, — each 
moment  it  became  keener — wilder: — her  bro- 
ther turned  hastily  round, — his  eyes  flashed 
upon  her; — she  uttered  a  faint  cry,  and  fell 
back  insensible. 

The  loud  calls  of  her  brother,  who,  shocked 
and  alarmed,  was  at  a  loss  how  to  restore  her, 
soon  brought  the  household  to  his  assistance; 
and  by  Mr.  Durnsford's  advice  she  was  carried 
to  her  room,  and  left  to  the  care  of  her  judi- 
cious attendant.  It  was  long  before  she  re- 
covered sufficiently  to  have  a  clear  knowledge 
of  the  cause  of  her  fainting :  and  that  know- 
ledge, whatever  it  might  be,  she  did  not  con- 
sider herself  called  on  to  make  public.  Her 
brother,  attributing  her  illness  to  his  violence, 
reacted  the  repentance  of  the  preceding  day ; 
desired  that  Mr.  Horton  should  be  sent  for, 
and  multiplied  messages  of  kindness  and  re- 
gret. To  Mr.  Horton^s  presence  Mabel  strong- 
ly objected,— so   strongly  that  the    point    was 
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yielded ;  whilst  to  the  messages,  she  allowed 
her  attendant,  who  saw  her  terror  of  the  sender, 
to  return  what  answers  she  deemed  most  ex- 
pedient. Sharp  words  passed  between  Mr. 
Durnsford  and  Philip  Conyers :  the  former  re- 
tired at  an  early  hour— -the  latter  drowned  in 
inebriety  the  remembrance  of  his  unkind  and 
injurious  violence. 


END   OF   THE   SECOND    VOLUME. 
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THE    SQUIRE. 


CHAPTER  I. 


On  learning  the  next  morning  that  Mabel, 
though  better,  was  too  languid  to  appear, 
Philip  Conyers  sought  to  dispel  his  headache 
and  ill- humour  by  his  favourite  remedy — a 
gallop ;  and  the  pour  animal  he  rode  had  no 
cause  to  be  thankful  for  having  been  honoured 
by  his  choice. 

No  sooner  was  he  gone  than  Mr.  Durnsford 
proceeded  to  his  ward's  dressing-room. 

*^  Are  you  really  better,  Mabel?*"  he  asked 
with  all  the  tender  anxiety  of  a  parent,  shaking 
his  head  as  he  marked  the  deadly  paleness  of 
her  cheek,  painfully  contrasted  by  the  unna- 
tural wildness  of  her  eye. 
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2  THE    SQUIRE. 

"  Arc  we  quite  alone  ?  Can  no  one  hear  ?" 
she  asked  in  a  low  whisper,  looking  fearfully 
round  the  room. 

"  We  are  quite  alone,  and  none  can  hear," 
he  replied,  taking  his  station  close  beside  her, 
after  looking  into  the  passage  and  the  adjoin- 
ing room.  You  were  right  in  trusting  only 
Parsons  with  your  wish  to  see  me  alone;  we 
may  depend  on  her: — the  other  servants  are 
too  much  inclined  to  fftvour  their  young  mas* 
ter,  whose  free  manners  are  more  to  their  taste. 
And  now  what  am  I  to  hear  ?^ 

Mabel  vainly  strove  to  speak. 

"  Did  the  wretch  oflPer  insult  ?^  he  demand- 
ed with  a  fierceness  of  which  she  had  believed 
him  incapable,  and  which  increased  her  diff- 
culty  of  finding  words.  **  Tell  me,  Mabel! 
and  he  shall  rue  it,  though  my  life  pay  the 
penalty  C  gnashing  his  teeth  in  very  rage. 

^'  What  will  become  of  me  ? — all  are  lb 
strange  ^  faltered  poor  Mabel,  with  clasped 
hands. 
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Not  strange  to  you  !  Do  not  turn  away 
in  fear  r  gently  taking  her  hand,  and  calming 
down  his  fury.  "  Fear  not !  I  will  protect 
you ;  only  tell  me  what  he  said.^ 

^^  That  he  would  sell  the  Grange ! — and  he 
urged  me  to  go  with  him  to  some  distant 
country — away  from  all  I  loved :  but  his  looks 
were  more  fearful  than  his  words.*" 

^^  Villain  i"  muttered  Mr.  Durnsford  be- 
tween his  haIf-<;losed  teeth.  ^^  What  said  he 
more?" 

*^  I  heed  not  his  words  ;^  looking  timidly 
round  the  room,  and  bending  closer  to  her 
guardian.  ^^  I  saw  his  hand,  and  the  scar  on 
his  wrist,  in  the  red  light ;  and  his  eyes  flashed 
upon  me,  as  they  did  that  night.  He  was 
one  of  those  who  stood  in  my  poor  father's 
dressing-room.^ 

^^  No,  no  I  that  was  delirium  !^'  replied  Mr. 
Durnsford,  starting  from  his  seat  with  a 
blanched  cheek. 

'^  It  was  not  delirium !  I  saw  that  hand  as 
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4  THE   SQUIRE. 

I  saw  it  then  r  said  Mabel  in  the  same  low  hol- 
low tone,  her  wild  gaze  fixed  on  her  guardian, 
who  turned  away. 

"And  who  was  his  companion?^  he  de- 
manded, after  some  moments  stopping  ab- 
ruptly before  her,  and  meeting  her  gaze  with 
one  as  keen  and  wild. 

"  I  know  not !  I  heed  not !  but  it  was 
no  delusion,  as  you  think.  I  see  —  I  feel 
its  dreadful  reality !  Oh,  save  me !  take 
me  away !  Do  not  force  me  to  look  on  him 
again !"  stretching  out  her  hands  towards  him 
for  protection. 

He  heeded  her  not,  but  paced  up  and  down 
the  room.  His  manner  was  as  kind  and  soothing 
as  ever  when  he  again  took  his  seat  beside  her. 

"  My  poor  Mabel !  look  up,  and  fear  not  i* 
for  her  hands  had  drooped  by  her  side,  whilst 
her  head  was  bowed  upon  her  knees.  '*  And 
it  was  this  which  made  you  faint  ?^ 

"  Yes !  Will  you  not  believe  ?  Will  you 
not  take  me  from  him  ?  I  have  none  on  earth 
but  you  to  look  to  now." 
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*'  Mistrust  me  not !  I  will  do  all  things 
for  your  welfare :  only  do  not  look  so  wildly .'' 

^^  The  orphan's  blessing  rest  upon  you ! 
Would  that  the  dead  were  here  to  bless  you 
toor 

Mr.  Dumsford  looked  hurriedly  round, 
shrinking  as  if  in  humility  from  her  thanks. 

*'  I  will  no  longer  doubt  you :  but  for  what 
purpose  could  he  have  been  there  ?^ 

**  I  know  not !  How  should  I  ?**  She  paused 
a  moment,  and  then  added  hesitatingly,  **  My 
dear  father  kept  his  money  there.^' 

**  Yes ;  and,  as  I  told  you,  money  was  found 
there,  and  nothing  out  of  order ."^ 

^^  Some  might  have  been  left  to  check  sus- 
picion.'' 

*«  Do  you  know  how  much  the  cabinet  con- 
tained r 

**  I  do  not.     Oh !   it   is  fearful  to  imagine 
that  my  only  brother — and  on  such  a  night — *^ 
^^  It  is  not  only  fearful,  but  vain  to  think 
of  these  things :  we  are  not  called  on  to  de- 
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nouncc  him — leave  him  to  his  own .  conscience. 
I  fear  that  there  are  other  deeds  which  he 
would  little  like  looked  into;  and  you  have 
need  of  all  your  firmness.  You  cannot  love 
him  such  as  he  is  ?^' 

"  I  have  tried  to  do  so  as  a  duty.'' 

A  faint  smile  curled  Mr.  Dumsford's  lip; 
but  it  passed  unnoticed. 

"  The  question  is,  how  to  provide  for  your 
security,  since  to  leave  you  longer  in  his  power 
must  not  be  thought  of;  but  there  are  great 
difficulties  in  our  way.  As  joint  guardian, 
he  has  equal  right,  and,  I  suspect,  equal  will, 
to  control  your  actions ;  and  I  know  not  that 
it  would  free  you  from  his  power  even  should 
you  bring  your  charge  of  his  having  been  here 
at  night,  which,  I  conclude,  you  would  not 
do.'^ 

«  No,  no !" 

'^  In  fact,  dear  Mabel,  your  best  plan  seems 
to  be  the  making  me  your  legal  protector  by 
becoming  Mrs.  Durnsford.*" 
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^^  Is  it  kind  to  jest  on  such  a  subject,  and 
at  such  a  time  P*"  asked  Mabel  reproachfully. 

^^  There  may  be  more  kindness  than  you 
think,  not  understanding  half  the  perils  of  your 
situation,  or  the  difficulty  of  my  interfering,^ 

'*  You  said  before,  I  might  rely  on  you  ; 
yet  now  you  shrink  from  interfering.  I  ask 
it  not !  I  am  neither  so  weak  nor  so  helpless, 
but  I  can  seek  protection  from  Mr.  Astell,  or 
some  other  magistrate.  My  father^s  memory 
will  ensure  kindness  to  his  daughter.**^ 

Mr.  Durnsford  was  surprised — displeased  ; 
and  there  was  a  short  silence  before  he  replied. 

^^  I  might  repeat  your  question,  and  ask,  if 
this  was  kind  to  your  father^s  friend  ? — to  one 
towards  whom  you  have  talked  of  gratitude.^ 
But  I  will  not  dwell  on  words  which  you  could 
not  have  meant  should  wound.  You  cannot 
really  doubt  my  wish  to  serve  you,  though, 
yielding  to  the  natural  impatience  of  youth, 
you  think  all  slow  that  is  not  instant.  Listen, 
and  admit  that  there  are  more  perils  than  you 
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dream  of.  I  would  spare  the  detail ;  but  you 
will  not  be  spared.  Beyond  the  age  when  en- 
titled by  law  to  choose  a  guardian)  it  is  more 
than  possible  that,  by  appealing  to  aome  ma- 
gistrate— some  old  acquaintance  of  your  fatbei^i, 
(Mr.  Astell  is  still  absent,)  you  might  be  re- 
moved alike  from  my  tyranny  and  that  of  your 
brother, — that  is,  if  he  should  allow  you  die 
opportunity  of  seeking  such  protection,  which 
I  doubt  from  our  discourse  last  night,  when 
high  words  passed  between  us  on  your  account; 
he,  as  your  nearest  relative  as  well  aa  guardiaBi 
claiming  a  right  to  your  entire  disposaL  You 
tremble  at  his  claim,  and,  I  fear^  not  without 
sufficient  cause.  Allowing  you  to  appeal  &r 
protection  to  a  stranger, — ^for  such  from  your 
seclusion  will  be  almost  any  one  in  the  neigh* 
bourhood ; — allowing,  I  say,  that  you  naake 
that  appeal,  and  I  should  rather  assist  than 
thwart  you,  since  you  are  weary  of  mj  guar- 
dianship and  care,  on  what  plea  could  you 
hope   to   win  interference  against  a  brothery 
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by  law  and  by  nature  your  guardian^  and, 
besides,  so  violent,  that  the  matter  would  come 
to  be  decided  by  the  sword,  sooner  than  by 
the  Chancellor?  On  slight  grounds,  no  one 
would  run  such  a  risk  ;  and  what  mighty  ones 
would  jrou  adduce?  Would  you  tell  the 
world  that  the  son,  for  whose  return  your  noble 
father  sighed — ^your  only  brother — the  last 
male  heir  of  your  lofty  race  —  is  a  blot  on 
bis  high  lineage,  a  shame  to  his  name?  — 
that  he  dare  not  speak  of  the  past?  and 
that  to  read  it  by  the  present,  it  is  a  tale 
of  wrong  and  violence?  Will  you  tell  that 
on  the  night  of  your  father^s  murder,  he 
stood  in  that  father's  private  room,  in  the 
silence  and  darkness  of  night—- unknown  to 
any—- at  the  desk  where  your  and  his  father 
kept  his  money?  and  then  left  the  house,  he 
its  heir,  in  the  same  silence  and  mystery? 
Will  you,  Mabel  Cooyers,  on  whom  he  has 
showered  gifts — will  you  go  and  tell  all  this  ? 
and  that,  too,  when  the  eyes  of  curious  men  will 
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be  upon  you,  and  the  cautious  and  the  cun- 
ning will  question,  and  cross-question,  whether 
you  will  not  gain  by  proving  his  guilt  ?  Will 
you,  I  say,  denounce  your  only  brother— tlie 
last  of  your  race,  as  a  midnight  robber— and 
you  know  not  what  besides?  Will  Mabel 
Conyers  swear  all  this,— for  her  simple  word 
will  not  suffice, — and  not  feel  wretched  if  be- 
lieved, or  disbelieved  ?"' 

"  Spare  me  !  spare  me  r  pleaded  Mabel, 
as  he  paused  a  moment  to  take  breath ;  all 
her  resolution  gone. 

"  No,  Mabel,  I  cannot  spare  you  !  for  your 
own  good  you  must  hear  more.  If  you  cannot 
bear  to  tell  all  this  of  him  at  whose  name  you 
tremble,  and  from  whom  you  seek  to  fly,  bow 
will  you  bear  to  speak  those  words  that  shall 
doom  Edward  Elton  to  a  shameful  death  ?^ 

**  I  speak  those  words !  I  doom  him  to  a 
shameful  death  !  What  can  you  mean  F*  Ae 
questioned  wildly. 

**  I  mean  this,^^  he  replied,  speaking  with 
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a  distinctness  that  gave  her  time  to  feel  and 
understand, —  ^' I   mean   this— and  mark   my 
words.    Gould  it  be  proved  that  Edward  Elton, 
instead  of  being  on  his  coad  to  shire,  ac- 
cording  to  his  declaration,   on   the   night   of 
your  father's  murder,  was  loitering  on  the  way 
between  this  and  Merrick's,   his  guilt  would 
be  made  clear.     Your  father  was  beloved  and 
respected  by  all  who  knew  him  ;  all  are  eager 
that  justice   should  be  done  upon    his  mur- 
derer ;  and  the  criminal  stands  without  a  friend 
— but  one  link  wanting  in  the  circumstantial 
evidence  which  must  convict  him.     The  report 
is  abroad  that  he  was  seen  in  this  village — 
under  these  windows,  and  heard  talking  with 
some  one.     Need  I  say  whom  ?''  his  keen  eye 
seeming  to  pierce  her  thoughts.     *^  Mabel  Con- 
yers  is  to  be  summoned  to  speak  of  the  events 
of  the  night  of  her  father's  murder ; — to  say  if 
she   knows   aught  of  Edward   Elton's  move- 
ments or  his  feelings  at  that  time, — to  swear 
on  the  holy  volume,  before  a  coarse  and  cruel 
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multitude,  to  speak  the  truth !  the  whole 
truth  !  and  nothing  but  the  truth  !  You  know 
if  that  evidence  will  fix  his  doom.^ 

^^  He  is  innocent ! — save  him  !  save  him  T 
exclaimed  the  wretched  girl,  appalled  at  his 
statement. 

A  frown  contracted  Mr.  Dumsford^s  brow 
as  he  looked  upon  her. 

'^  Then  your  evidence  would  convict  him ! 
He  was  here,  and  with  vindictive  feelings  P 

^^  Spare  me,  Mr.  Dumsford !  As  I  hope 
for  heaven,  I  believe  him  innocent  !* 

Her  guardian  turned  away,  and  was  silent 
for  some  moments. 

^^  WeU,  Miss  Conyers,  I  have  placed  the 
perils  of  your  path  before  you,  such  being 
my  duty  as  your  guardian,  and  now  I  leave 
you  to  pursue  your  own  course:  you  have 
purposed  too  boldly  lately,  to  require  my  as« 
sistance." 

^^  Yoii  cannot  leave  me  thus,  with  words 
that  mock  my  weakness  i*^ 
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"  Why  not?  You  scorned  what  I  proposed  : 
you  thought  no  more  of  my  past  services,  you 
required  not  my  future  aid.^ 

^^  Say  not  so !  I  am  not  ungrateful,  though 
I  may  be  impatient.  You  will  not  leave  me 
thus  ?^'  laying  her  hand  upon  his  arm,  while 
the  large  tears  fell  unheeded. 

"  You  ever  mould  me  as  you  will  ;**  pressing 
the  hand  that  detained  him.  ^^  But  if  you 
heed  not  my  advice '" 

^^  I  will  heed  your  advice;  but  what  you 
said  before  was— could  only  be  in  jest  Take 
me  from  my  brother !  I  cannot  stand  before 
him  and  retain  my  reason !  that  gleaming  eye 
is  on  me  still  I  Save  me  from  that  yet  more 
fearful  summons,  and  I  will  have  no  will  but 
yours. — To  be  questioned  of  that  night  I  to 
speak,  when  one  heedless  word  might  cause 
his  death !  Oh  !  save  me,  save  me !  if  but 
for  my  father's  sake  r  wringing  her  hands 
in  agony. 

^^  Hush  these  terrors  !     Be  calm  !  or  I  can- 
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not  aid  you.  I  know  but  two  other  plans, 
since  you  will  not  be  Mrs.  Durnsford.  The  one 
is,  to  take  you  at  once,  and  openly,  from  this 
house  to  my  own  ;  though  my  power  as  guai^ 
dian  would  scarcely  warrant  this.  A  duel  with 
your  brother  must  ensue :  if  I  &U,  you  will 
have  no  protector ;  should  he  become  the  vic- 
tim, I  shall  have  killed  the  son  of  my  old 
friend, — some  may  whisper,  at  the  bidding  of 
his  daughter,  who  will  thus  become  an  heiress. 
Could  you  in  honour  after  that  receive  aid  or 
protection  at  my  hands  ?  Would  not  the  stain 
of  murder  rest  upon  me  ?  or  would  this  pre- 
vent your  being  called  on  to  give  evidence? 
— Is  this  your  wish  ?" 

'^  No:  if  blood  must  flow — if  death  must 
be,  it  should  be  mine.  Have  you  no  other 
plan  ?^ 

**  I  have ;  but  I  fear  that  you  will  mock  at 
this,  as  at  my  first.  I  should  not  propose  it 
under  other  circumstances,  detesting  mystery 
and  concealment  as  I  do;  nothing  but   those 
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circumstances  could  require  or  excuse  it.     Sup- 
posing even  that  I  could  prevail  on  your  bro- 
ther, which  I  know  to  be  impossible,   to  let 
you  go  in  peace,  you  would  still,  were  your 
residence  known,  be  summoned   to  give  evi- 
dence against  Edward  Elton.     I  wish  not  to 
shield  the  young  man  :  it  is  for  you  only  that 
I  care ;  and,  to  spare  you  pain,  I  see  no  other 
alternative  but  your  leaving  the  Grange  this 
very  night,  unknown  to  any.— -You  start,  and 
look  disappointed :  I  admit  that  the  plan  has 
objections ;  but  I  can  devise  no  better.     Under 
the  plea  of  indisposition,  you  can  keep  your 
room,  thus  avoiding  a  meeting  with  your  bro- 
ther ;  and  I  will  provide  for  your  secret  de- 
parture to-night,  with  a  trusty  escort  to  a  safe 
home,   where  I  will  join  you,  and  consult  as 
to  your  future  proceedings,  as  soon  as  I  can 
ba£9e  the  suspicions  of  young  Conyers,   and 
the  would-be  servers  of  the  summons.^ 

Mabel    shuddered    at    the    mention   of  the 
summons  still  more  than  at  the  meeting  with 
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her  brother :  she  could  devise  no  other  pkn ; 
and  Mr.  Dumsford  overruling  all  her  ol:gec« 
tions,  the  necessary  arrangements  were  agreed 
on.  Mabel  pleaded  for  the  attendance  of  her 
own  maid,  or  old  Ned ;  but  Mr.  Durnsford 
raised  such  strong  and  reasonable  objections, 
and  so  plainly  intimated  that  he  would  with- 
draw his  aid  if  not  permitted  to  manage  all 
as  he  deemed  most  prudent,  that  Mabel,  eager 
to  depart,  yielded  compliance  with  hia  wishet. 

^'  And  now,  Mabel,  all  this  being  arrangod, 
I  must  go  to  provide  for  its  accompliahmenty 
since  the  time  is  brief,  and  I  should  join  your 
brother  as  soon  as  possible,  to  prevent  au»< 
picion.  Will  your  courage  stand  ?  Will  not 
your  heart  fail  at  the  last  moment,  involving 
Edward  Elton,  yonrself,  and  me  in  greater 
peril  ?" 

"  Do  not  doubt  me  !* 

*^  Farewell,  then,  for  the  present :  in  a  few 
days  we  meet  again.  You  will,  I  know,  bear 
patiently  a  deprivation  of  comfort   which  it 
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is  not  in  my  power  to  prevent,  in  consideration 
of  tbe  dangers  you  escape ;  and  you  will  also, 
I  trust,  acquit  me  of  the  cruelty  and  sel6sh- 
ness  with  which  you  so  lately  charged  me. 
Will  you  think  of  me  as  of  old  ?** 

**  Oh  yes !  and  you  must  forgive  my  pe- 
tulance I  I  shall  ever  regard  you  as  a  kind 
and  considerate  guardian — ^my  father'^s  friend 
—a  second  parent." 

Her  gratitude  should  have  contented  the 
most  exacting,  but  Mr.  Dumsford  did  not 
look  as  happy  as  he  might  have  done ;  yet  a 
triumphant  smile  was  on  his  lip,  as  he  left 
the  room,  after  begging  her  to  seek  that  re- 
pose which  she  had  not  enjoyed  during  the 
night.  They  parted  now  in  kindness  and 
in  friendship ;  how  would  they  part  after  their 
next  meeting  ? 

Night  had  come — its  darkness  was  on  her 
path,  and  Mabel  stood  at  her  open  chamber 
door  listening  with  a  beating  heart  to  the  only 
sounds  that  met  her  ear, — the  faint  echo  of  her 
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brother^s  boisterous  laugh,  who  had  been  ca- 
rousing late,  and  was  ouly  then  seeking  his 
apartment.  All  other  sounds  had  long  since 
died  away ;  and  as  none  of  the  occupied  sleep- 
ing apartments  were  at  her  end  of  the  house, 
she  concluded,  after  waiting  a  short  time,  that 
she  might  descend  in  safety.  Though  fearing 
to  remain,  and  eager  to  depart,  she  could  not 
thus  leave  the  home  of  her  fathers  in  silence, 
in  darkness,  and  in  secrecy,  without  emotion, 
and  a  feeling  resembling  shame.  The  perfect 
confidence  of  her  young  and  innocent  mind  was 
gone ;  she  felt  as  a  deceiver,  she  dreaded  de- 
tection ;  she  did  not  falter  in  her  purpose,  but 
she  drew  back  at  every  shadow,  trembled  at 
every  breath.  Again  she  listened;  even  the 
faint  echo  of  loud  merriment  had  died  away, 
and  there  was  no  longer  a  pretext  for  delay. 

The  parcel  directed  to  her  brother,  contain- 
ing all  his  presents,  was  placed  in  a  oonqfii- 
cuous  situation ;  the  small  bundle,  all  that  she 
could  take  in  her  hasty  flight,  was  on  her  arm ; 
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the  candle  in  her  hand,  she  took  one  last 
look  round  the  room — thought  of  the  changes 
in  feelings  and  circumstances  since  she  had 
first  entered  it,  and  then  passed  down  the  stairs 
and  along  the  passage  with  a  timid  and  noise- 
less step.  So  silent  were  her  movements,  that 
none  heard  her  pass  from  the  place  of  her 
birth,  to  seek  safety  from  the  last  of  her  race. 
The  very  dogs  slept  on  ;  and  she  stood  by  the 
side  of  her  expecting  guide  without  any  sus- 
picion of  her  flight.  In  a  few  minutes  she 
was  mounted  on  the  pillion  behind  her  con- 
ductor, and  speeding  on  her  way  through  bye- 
lanes,  at  as  rapid  a  pace  as  the  rugged  roads 
would  admit. 

As  she  turned  to  take  a  last  look  at  the 
Grange,  backed  by  its  lofty  woods,  the  moon, 
shrouded  before,  shone  brightly  out,  shedding 
a  gentle  radiance  on  the  ancient  building.  It 
looked  so  beautiful  in  the  placid  light,  there 
was  such  a  holy  calm  around  and  about  it, 
that  for  some  moments  Mabel  regretted   her 
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decision:  a  sad  foreboding  came  across  her, 
and  she  wept  as  they  journeyed  on  for  many 
a  weary  mile. 

She  had  cause  to  thank  Mr.  Dumsford  for 
his  zeal  in  providing  for  her  comfort  as  well 
as  might  be  under  present  circumstances.    At 
their  first  resting-place,  (a  lonely  cottage  on  a 
wild  heath,)  a  covered  cart  like  those  used  by 
the  petty  travelling  traders  of  the  day,  and  a 
good  strong  horse,  were  provided  for  her  fur- 
ther conveyance,  with  a  cloak  and  other  arti- 
cles suited  to  the  lowly  station  in  society  whose 
appearance,   for   a   time,   it  was   prudent   she 
should  assume.     There  was  also  a  kind  note 
from  her  guardian,  urging  her  to  make  no  un- 
necessary delay — to  keep  up  her  spirits,  be  as 
little  seen  as  possible,  and  leave  all   to  her 
conductor,  who  might  be  relied  on. 

Mabel  was  all  obedience  and  gratitude ;  her 
conductor,  attentive  and  acute,  though  not 
prepossessing ;  and  at  the  close  of  the  fourth 
day  she  arrived  in  safety  at  her  place  of  des- 
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tination,  an  ancient  dwelling-house  in  a  lonely 
part  of  the  country,  long  since  deserted  by 
the  family  to  whom  it  had  formerly  belonged, 
and  now  inhabited  by  a  farmer,  who  rented 
the  surrounding  land,  and  bis  pretty,  simple, 
and  kind-hearted  daughter,  who,  apprised  by 
a  letter  from  Mr.  Dumsford  of  her  coming, 
had  done  her  best  to  give  her  a  welcome,  and 
make  the  old  and  scantily-furnished  rooms 
i^ear  some  appearance  of  comfort  Her  guar- 
dian had  suggested  that  Mabel  should  assume 
another  name;  but  her  conductor  having  in- 
dulged too  freely  in  a  carouse  with  his  host, 
(the  farmer,)  let  out  not  only  her  real  name, 
but  other  circumstances  concerning  her,  which 
Mr.  Durn^ford  would  have  wished  concealed ; 
so  that  the  pretty,  simple-hearted  Susan  Wick- 
ham,  who  had  often  heard  her  motlier,  a  native 
of  Ranford,  talk  of  the  Grange  and  the 
CoDyerses,  understood  quite  enough  to  take  a 
great  interest  in  her  gentle  guest ;  an  interest  so 
openly  expressed,  that  Mabel  made  no  attempt 
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to  deceive  the  attentive  and  sympathising  girl, 
who,  on  her  part,  promised  to  maintain  her 
secret,  and  serve  her  to  the  utmost  of  her 
power,  so  completely  was  she  won  by  her 
gentle  manner.  The  old  farmer,  whose  heart 
was  set  on  gain,  paid  little  heed  to  the  drunken 
conductor's  revelations,  thinking  only  of  the 
handsome  remuneration  promised  by  Mr.  Dums* 
ford  for  receiving  Mabel  beneath  his  roof. 
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CHAPTER  II. 


Three  days  passed,  and  the  fourth  was 
closing  in,  yet  Mabel  had  heard  nothing  from 
her  guardian,  as  she  had  hoped.  She  was 
sitting  at  the  window  looking  out  on  the  wild 
heath  below,  and  the  purple  and  golden  sun- 
set in  the  distance — looking  as  one  who  little 
heeds,  when  the  door  was  pushed  hastily  open, 
and  Mr.  Durnsford,  flushed  and  excited,  stood 
before  her,  with  signs  of  haste  in  dress  and 
manner. 

^^  Tell  me — oh  tell  me,  what  has  happened  ?" 
questioned  Mabel  eagerly,  allowing  him  to 
take  both  hands  in  his,  unheeding  whether  he 
retained  or  relinquished  them,  in  her  anxiety 
for  his  reply. 
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^*  First  tell  roe  that  you  are  well^  and  pen- 
tented  with  my  arrangements.^ 

^*  Yes :   quite  well !  quite  contented  !     Bill 
speak  !    there  is   hurry  and  anxiety  in  y^UTJ 
look."  .J 

^^  Then  my  look  does  but  ahow  what, i% in- 
my  mind.  Will  you  hear  in  patienca^  and 
decide  in  love  ?^'  .         ^.,  ^  \^ 

^^  Yes,  yes !  only  6rst  say  that  the  (nal  -}(!^^i 
not  taken  place — that  they  have  not 
ced  the  innocent  guilty. 

<^  There  has  been  no  trial !  Can  jou  ttiiakT 
only  of  the  stranger,  whose  accuaatioiL  even.. 
should  keep  him  from  your  thougfata  ?**  ■ '         .;,. 

Mabel  drew  back  at  his  6erce  firowB  aod^ 
bitter  tone.  Her  first  fear  was  relieved*  end  j 
she  neither  questioned  nor  answered  further,  , 

**  Do  you  care  for  the  safety  of  no  other  ?^,... 
asked  Mr.  Durnsford  more  gently. 

<<  I  see  you  well ;  and  who  is  there  beaide  fiR:  - 
whom  I  should  care?  I  have  no  mother^  apd,. 
no  father,— -and,  for  a  brother,  I  dare  jieeicoely  > 
think  of  him." 
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**  1  would  be  all  these  to  you,  sweet  Mabel, 
aud  something  dearer  still !  I  am  in  safety 
now ;  but  I  have  been  in  peril  from  your  fiery 
biotlier,  and  may  be  so  again.  Yes,  and 
for  your  sake !  And  yet  I  grudge  it  not  I 
I  would  do  more — ^&r  more  to  win  your  love. 
Vbur  brother  was  like  a  madman  on  hearing 
of  your  flight,  and  would  have  slain  me  as  I 
sfbod  unarmed  before  him,  but  others  inter- 
poted: — ^be  has  sworn  a  fearful  oath  to  have 
and  to  hold  you  in  his  power  within  a  week. 
I  bore  with  his  rage — I  dallied  with  his  wrath 
— I  resented  not  his  insults,  and  all  for  your 
sake.  He  had  no  proof  that  I  had  aided  your 
eflfcape;  but  I  doubt  if  my  pretended  zeal  in 
ilk  search  deceived  him; — nay,  I  know  that 
it  did  not:  he  set  spies  on  my  movements-* 
even  now  one  may  be  on  my  track.  You 
tremble,  Mabel !  you  turn  pale, — and  you  have 
cause  f  He  is  linked  with  those  who  have 
no  restraint  but  their  own  wills ;  he  will  force 
you  away  from  your  friends;  you  do  not— ^ 
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you  cannot  know  one  thousandth  part  of  the 
evil  which  you  have  to  dread." 

Mabel  wrung  her  hands. 

^^  Let  us  away  to  a  safer  retreat !  Or,  if  it 
must  be  so,  appeal  to  the  law  for  protection  :— 
surely  my  dread  of  his  violence  will  be  plea 
sufficient  V 

'^  There  is  no  retreat  safe  from  hia  pursuit; 
banded,  as  I  know  him  to  be^  with  many  whom 
no  law  can  bind — no  secrecy  deceivew  There 
is  but  one  way !  I  have  named  it,  but  you 
would  not  heed  me."^ 

*^  What  way  ?^  she  demanded  eagerly. 

^^  To  accept  and  return  my  love !  to  beocoae 
my  bride  ! — Start  not !  faint  not !  What  la 
there  so  fearful  in  the  proposition  ?  It  is  no 
suddeti  thought — no  mere  matter  of  conve- 
nience. I  love  you — I  have  long  loved  you: 
from  our  first  acquaintance,  I  resolved  you 
should  be  mine ;  you  were  blind  to  the  trath— 
you  saw  only  the  kindness  of  a  friend,-*— it  was 
the  devotion  of  a  lover.    Why  look  so  stiangelj 
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and  so  wildly,  Mabel?  Is  it  anything  so 
marvellous  that  I  should  love,  and  seek  to 
be  beloved  ?  You  deem  the  avowal  sudden, 
you  quarrel  with  the  abruptness  of  my  speech  : 
I  admit  my  error,  but  this  is  no  time  for  delay  : 
even  now,  your  fiery  brother  may  be  at  hand ; 
even  now,  his  arm  outstretched  to  crush  us. 
And  what  if  there  is  strangeness  in  my  mode 
of  pleading?  Can  the  heart  be  fettered  as 
the  mind  ?  Or,  when  did  true  love  quarrel 
with  the  method  of  its  telling  ?  Say  you  will 
be  my  bride,  give  that  hand  to  me !  and  I 
will  shield  you  from  every  ill,  stay  your  tears 
before  they  fall,  hush  your  terrors  ere  you 
give  them  speech  !^ 

^^  Stand  back  !  I  love  you  not  r  exclaimed 
the  trembling  girl,  shocked — bewildered  at  this 
unlooked-for  avowal  and  passionate  pleading, 
so  different  from  his  usual  modulated  manner.  - 

^'  Say  not  so,  Mabel !  say  not  those  words 
again,  if  only  for  your  own  sake.  Mine  you 
must  be ;  there  is  no  choice — be  mine  in  love  !^ 
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"  I  repeat,  I  love  you  not  I**  «aid  Mabel, 
more  distinctly,  indignant  at  Iub  words,  awjl 
undismayed  by  his  rising  wrath. 

^'  This  is  but  maiden  coyness :  you  would 
not  be  lightly  won,  yet  I  have  no  time  to 
spend  in  pleading :  I  must  rather  provide  for 
your  safety,  though  against  your  wills'*  he 
replied,  scarcely  restraining  the  outbrfaking 
of  his  fury  as  he  marked  her  decided  tone 
and  met  her  indignant  look. 

**  Take  no  further  care,  Mr.  Durnsford,  fcff 
my  safety.  Since  I  may  not  count  on  your 
friendship,  I  will  not  tax  your  time.*^ 

*^  Whither  would  you  go,  Mabd  .^  b^  de- 
manded, placing  himself  before  her  as  she 
would  have  stepped  from  the  recess  of  the 
deeply  embayed  window. 

*^  I  would  forth  to  seek  from  strangers  the 
protection  denied  me  by  my  father's  friend.^ 

^'  You  go  not  forth  from  this  room  save 
as  my  bride !  He  who  is  to  unite  us  will, he 
here  on  the  instant.    I  read  your  thou^ti 
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— but  your  hope  is  vain,'*  he  continued  more 
gently,  after  a  brief  pause.  "You  are  too 
timid  and  too  gentle  to  withstand  my  power  ; 
you  cannot  check  the  terror  you  would  hide : 
even  now,  the  firmness  you  assumed  is  fail- 
ings your  woman's  dignity  is  melting  into  tears. 
Vainer  still  your  hope  to  find  a  friend  in  him 
who  shall  unite  us.  Think  you  I  would  call 
to  my  side,  at  such  a  time,  an  open  foe  or  a 
doubtful  friend  ?  one  who  could  be  turned  by 
woman's  prayers  or  woman's  bribes  ?  I  know 
that  which  would  bring  him  to  the  gibbet; 
and  he  dare  not  refuse  my  bidding.  Think 
of  all  this  before  you  speak :  I  would  not  hear 
harsh  words  from  you.  Leave  this  you  shall 
not — save  as  my  bride ;  return  to  the  Grange 
you  cannot — except  as  my  Mrife;  the  tongue 
of  slander  is  already  busy  Mrith  your  name ; 
—  the  finger  of  scorn  would  point  at  you  — 
the  mark  of  shame  be  read  upon  your  brow. 
You  will  not  credit  this  ?  Now  think  !  You 
left  ]rour  brother's  house  in   secret,  and  at 
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night,  with  a  worthiest  ohaiacter,  for  such 
was  your  conductor ;  you  travelled  days  with 
him,  and  without  a  female  attendant.  SUght 
as  is  your  knowledge  of  the  world,  you  must 
know  what  that  world  will  say-^oes  say— 4o 
all  this.*^ 

Mabel  gasped  for  breath;  and  the  speaker 
paused,  dreading  the  effects  of  the  emotioD 
he  had  excited  :— «t  length  she  spoke. 

^^  I  see !  I  feel  I  and  yet  you — ^you  urged 
me  to  do  this  !^* 

**  I  did !  knowing  that  that  act  made  you 
my  victim  !^  he  replied  triumphantly,  stung  by 
her  reproach.  ^*  You  are  mine  now,  you  can- 
not escape !  Save  as  my  bride^  you  can  never 
again  return  to  the  worid.—- But  look  not  thus, 
dear  Mabel,^  he  continued,  changing  his  tone 
on  the  instant,  touched  by  her  speecUeas  agony ; 
^'  look  not  thus.  I  still  ask  you  to  be  mine 
in  love :  your  reproaches,  your  decision^  diall 
be  forgiven — forgotten!  I  have  painted  tlie 
dark  side,  now  let  me  limn  the  bright.    I  oilier 
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the  care  and  affection  of  a  devoted  heart ;  se- 
curity from  your  brother,  since,  as  my  wife, 
he  cannot  claim  to  rule  you ;  the  restora- 
tion of  your  fair  fame — for  all  know  that 
Richard  Durnsford  would  not  wed  with  le- 
vity; and  lastly,  the  Orange  for  your  home. 
Think  of  all  these  things,  and  make  a  wise 
decision.  I  was  not  always  hateful  to  you. 
Yield  to  the  devoted  lover ! — brave  not  the 
determined  wooer !  Speak !  I  wait  your 
award  .''^ 

For  some  moments  Mabel  was  silent,  and 
the  lover's  hopes  rose  higher.  She  turned 
towards  him — ^a  faint  glow  came  on  her  before 
pale  cheek :  she,  too,  had  hopes.  She  spoke 
ia  no  cold  and  measured  tone,  but  with  the 
sudden  outburst  of  a  gentle,  generous  heart, 
that  would  not  credit  evil  of  one  it  had  esteem- 
ed,— that  would  rather  owe  its  happiness  to  a 
noble  and  voluntary  reparation  than  to  a 
forced  and  unwilling  compliance. 

I  have  esteemed  and  loved  you  as  a  friend ; 
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oh)  let  me  do  so  still  I     Force  mf  net  to  1ml 
lieve  such  evil  of  you  as  thmt  with  which  ycm 
charge  yourself !     If  you  have  erred,  now  is  the 
time  to  repair  the  error ;  let  me  owe  to  your 
generous  forbearance   safety  and    hoppfaiess. 
Many  turn  to  wrong*— few  i«tuni  to  rif^t: 
I   would  still    esteem  you;    my  fediDgs  tn^ 
wards  you  will  be  what  you  make  them-^'^tbey 
rest  on  your  own  acts.     I  am  an  orphan—*^ ' 
would  you  make  me  still  more  dewdateP    I 
am  helpless — ^would  you  crush  me  with  yooi 
power?     I  am  in   sorrow — would  yon  make 
my  life  a  life  of  hopeless  misery?     I  ask  for 
pity,  and  will  you  be  pitiless?     Aa  my  fii*^ 
therms  friend — that  friend  whom  be  moat  knved,: 
and  served,  and  trusted,  and  by  bis  uenory, 
I  implore  your  pity  for  his  child r  :  ..- 

^'  Name    him    not  !^    interrupted    her^ .  li^  ' 
tener.  ,.,.. 

*^  Yes :  in  his  name  I  claim  forbeetanee  t : 
I  adjure  you  to  reparation  !  I  entreat  yon  not 
to  persist  in  wrong  I     By  your  hopes  of  petee 
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on  eartht  of  blisa  ia  heaveo^  I  implore  yoa, 
pause !  You  tremble^  you  are  softened  at 
my  words :  I  am  not  without  a  protector ;  my 
fatlieFs  friend  will  save  his  chUd.*^    . 

^*  It  cannot  be  I"^  said  Mr.  Dumsford,  gasing 
admiringly  on  the  lovely  girU  bright  in  her 
high  bc^s-  ^*  Your  pleading  will  be  vain  r 
he  added^  seeing  her  about  to  remonstrate  and 
entreat*  >^^  Your  words  but  fix  my  resolve ! 
your  touching  appeal  but  confirms  my  deci- 
sion i  You  are  too  beautiful !  I  cannot  yield 
you  to  another.  Beautiful  even  now,  when 
the  splendour  of  high  hopes  has  died  away, 
and  the  eye  is  dim,  and  the  cheek  pale,  and 
the  hands  dasped  in  hopeless  agony.  Yes: 
mine  you  shall  be  !  mine  by  the  marriage  bond 
with  vow  and  ring,  though  hell  should  yawn 
beneath  me  as  I  speak  the  words.  I  would 
not  frighten  you :  be  mine  in  love,  and  I  will 
be  all  kindness  and  aU  gentleness.^ 

'^  I  cannot  love  ! — I  would  not  hate  you  r 
*'  Hate  ?    dear  Mabel !    there  shall  be  no 
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such  word  between  us;  you  will  yet  learn 
to  love." 

"  Never !" 

'*  Beware !  Try  me  not  too  far :  you  have 
never  seen  me  as  I  am/^ 

^^  Even  now  I  see  you  as  you  are^  the  basest 
of  the  base  r 

*'  Have  a  care  r*  he  exolaimed,  writhing 
beneath  her  scorn.  ^^  Base,  or  not  base,  you 
shall  love  me  yet/* 

"  Can  tyranny  win  love  ?^ 

*^  It  can  its  seeming; — ^and  it  shall !  And 
why  do  you  love  me  not  ?^ 

"  Dare  you  ask  ?'* 

"  I  dare !  but  bid  you  pause  ere  you  reply. 
Why  do  you  love  me  not  ?** 

**  It  is  the  truth ;  let  that  suffice  !"• 

*^  Ha,  girl !  you  tremble  I  you  dare  not  aay 
you  love  another  T 

Mabel  was  silent ;  she  dared  not  speak,  she 
trembled  as  he  said.  His  eyes  glared  upon 
her,  and  his  lips  were  livid  as  he  spoke. 
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"  You  do  well  to  be  silent ;  but  I  will  tell 
what  your  modesty  would  fain  conceal.  You 
do  love  another  !  you  would  wed  another  !  ihkt 
other  is  Edward  Elton !  I  warn  you,  girl^  you 
shall  be  in  your  grave  rather  than  wed  with 
him.  Nay,  turn  not  away  ;'^  and  he  held  both 
her  hands  in  his ;  "  you  shall  hear  me — you 
shall  look  upon  me.  I  hate — I  abhor  him  ! 
I  will  pursue  him  even  unto  death.  I  cannot 
breathe  in  peace  the  while  he  lives.  I  hate 
all  his  race !  I  have  done  them  grievous 
wrong— I  will  do  them  worse.  His  father 
crossed  me  in  my  youth ;  and  he  lived  to  rue 
it !  I  beggared  him — I  drove  him  from  the 
haunts  of  man — I  parted  him  from  her  he 
loved — I  made  him  curse  the  wife  he  doted 
on,  the  friend  he  trusted.  I  planted  in  his 
soul  the  barbed  and  poisoned  arrows  of  sus- 
picion. When  do  the  wounds  they  give  for- 
get to  rankle  ?  I  crushed  the  hopes  pf  his 
fair  bride  I  She  had  refused  my  suit  !-^L  saw 
her  agony,  and  was  avenged!     This  was  my 
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doing! — mine!  Yet  my  name  is  fair,  the  sy- 
nonym of  honour  —  the  pledge  of  integrity. 
Who  dares  to  brave  me?  I  thought  the 
father  and  his  puling  boy  were  in  the  grave: 
they  live — live  to  feel  my  powar,  and  to  own 
it.  The  father  crossed  my  suits  <uid  was  an 
outcast!  The  boy  has  crossed  my  love,  and 
he  shall  die  a  scorn  and  spectacle  I  his  name, 
a  name  of  infamy  1  his  death,  a  death  of 
shame  !" 

"  He  shall  not  die  !"*  cried  Mabel  wildly, 
as  though  her  assertion  could  avert  hisdooBif 
yet  bowing  her  face  on  the  hands  he  h^,  to 
avoid  looking  on  his  almost  fiendish  rage,  whose 
sudden  outburst  was  little  calculated  lo  win 
to  love,  however  it  might  alarm  into  subnis- 
sion. 

**  He  shall  die,  though  my  bride  weep  Us 
death  i**  was  his  reply,  poured  into  her  car  with 
horrible  distinctness. 

For  some  moments  he  gazed  in  silcnoe  on 
•  the  desolate  being  before  him,  whose  suocenive 
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shudders,  as  her  face  rested  on  the  hands  he 
held,  alone  told  her  agony ;  but  he  could  not 
thus  gaze  and  feel  no  pity.  He  blamed  him- 
self for  this  useless  yielding  to  his  rage,  and 
sought  to  calm  her,  though  still  availing  him- 
self of  her  alarm. 

*^  Why  would  you  force  me  to  this  harshness, 
Mabel?  Let  it  pass  from  your  mind.  If  I 
would  have  wooed  in  former  days,  it  was  with 
other  feelings  than  I  would  woo  now.  There 
was  interest  and  vanity  then :  I  loved  not  his 
mother  as  I  love  you.  Despise  not  the  de- 
votion which   I   again  offer  to  your  accept- 


ance.'*' 


Mabel  shrank  back  in  disgust,  and  his  tone 
lost  its  softness. 

^^  Look  you  !  I  will  make  one  more  offer ; 
reject  it  at  your  peril,  and  at  his :  if  I  loved 
you  less,  I  should  not  heed  your  scorn.  Be 
mine,  and  I  forego  my  revenge : — then  he  shall 
not  die.^ 

*^  You  give  yourself  to  me^  dear  Mabel,^ 
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he  continued,  after  vainly  pausing  for  m  re- 
ply. 

**  No  !    Grod  will  protect  the  innocent  !^ 

^*  Nor  earth  nor  heaven  shall  protect  him ! 
His  doom  is  fixed-^and  yours  I  Farther  par^ 
ley  would  be  vain :  Mrithin  an  hour  you  be- 
come my  bride.^ 

**  Never!''  said  Mabel  firmly,  but  gently, 
raising  her  sad  pale  face»  and  meeting  bis 
fierce  look  unmoved. 

"  Never?  Who  shall  prevent  it?  £ven 
now  I  hear  the  coming  of  him  who  shall  unite 
us.  He  will  not  falter  I  I  shall  not  falter  I 
You  may  call,  but  there  are  none  to  hear  I 
you  may  weep,  but  there  are  none  to  pity ! 
The  words  shall  be  said,  and  two  be  made 
one  I  the  reluctant  maiden  shall  become  a 
bride,  and  obey,  if  she  will  not  love.  What 
can  your  feeble  strength  effect?  It  cannot 
even  free  your  hands  from  mine.  How  then 
will  you  resist  me  ?^ 
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*^  Not  in  my  own  streDgtb  I  not  in  my  own 
power !  In  the  eyes  of  the  strong  man  I  am 
feeble  as  the  flower  which  he  crushes  beneath 
his  foot ;  in  the  eyeis  of  the  worldly  man  I  am 
helpless,  for  I  have  none  on  earth  to  look  to : 
but  the  strong  and  the  worldly  are  but  as 
nothing  before  the  Mighty  One,  who  hath 
said  to  them  who  trust  in  Him,  *  I  will  nei- 
ther leave  thee  nor  forsake  thee  I** " 

There  was  silence  for  some  moments;  the 
wicked  was  abashed.  -6he  had  made  no  at- 
tempt to  release  her  hands,  though  his  fierce 
grasp  was  painful ;  she  had  admitted  by  look 
and  word  her  utter  helplessness — she  had  made 
no  effort  to  conceal  it,  no  endeavour  to  deny 
it;  she  used  no  threat  of  earthly  power; 
she  spoke  not  of  earthly  vengeance ;  she  stood 
alone  without  an  earthly  protector,  and  she 
felt  and  owned  it.  She  was  in  the  grasp, 
and,  to  human  judgment,  in  the  power  of  the 
wicked — too  bold  to  pause,  too  cruel  to  re- 
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lent !  She  felt  this,  yet  she  faltered  Bot ;  the 
was  in  the  hands  of  Him  who 

^  SleqMth  Dotf  and  ilmnbtieth  not; 

But  guardeth  them  who  love." 

Her  simple  faith  was  beautiful ;  and ,  he^ 
who  feared  not  man,  shrank  before  its  sob* 
limity. 

'^  Oh  that  I  had  learned  such  faith-r-tbat 
I  dared  feel  such  trust  1"*  were  Duroaford^ 
murmured  words  as  he  turned  away. 

^*  Repent,  and  pray !  It  may  not^t  wiU; 
not  be  too  late  to  turn  from  evil." 

He  looked  on  the  earnest  and  compaafionate 
pleader. 

"  No  !  it  is  too  late  P  he  muttered.  ••  y^ . 
do  not  know — you  cannot  guess  the  guilt.  |ipn|i. 
my  soul.** 

*^  Say  not  it  is  too  late — your  guilt  too  mac^. 
Think  but  of  Him  who  came  to  seek  awl 
save :  think       ■"" 


I  ■  • 
.1 


'*  Cease,  Mabel,  I  command  you !    Harraif / 
not  my  soul  with  the  thoughts  of  a  h^r^aftec^i 
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There  k  no  judgment,  there  is  no  heU,  there 
is  no  heaven.  I  will  not  trust  such  idle  tales. 
There  is  no  Ruler  !— K>r  he  is  blind  and  cannot 
see  ^  deaf  and  cannot  hear  !  Else  why  doth 
crime  stalk  tinrebuked,  whilst  the  guiltless 
perish  F  Men  have  lived,  and  men  have  died ; 
millions  have  gone  down  into  the  grave,  but  who 
hath  yet  returned  to  tell  its  secrets  P  It  hath 
np  secrets !  Here  we  live  and  breathe— have 
hopes,  desires :  there  we  are  as  nothing— as  if 
we  had  never  been !  Why  not  then  work  our 
will  on  earth  ?  To  whom  must  we  account  ? 
Yon  are  shocked !  it  matters  not.  With  such 
a  creed,  you  cannot  hope  to  turn  me  from  my 
purpose,  but  the  firmer  for  your  lofty  faith, 
and  the  glory  it  hath  shed  around  you.  Mine 
you  shall  be !  Let  Him  you  trust  deliver 
your 

"  In  his  own  good  time  He  will." 
**  Let  Him  hasten  then,  for  the  priest  comesi' 
Will  He  strike  me  down  at  your  feet?   will 
He  tear  you  from  my  grasp  ?^' 
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*^  He  will  use  the  meant  that  may  aeem 
-4>e8t  to  Him,  as  He  will  chooae  the  tune,''  an* 
swered  Mabdy  shocked  at  his  mockery. 

*^  By  a  miracle,  as  in  the  olden  time,  sweet 
Mabel?  Your  beauty  merita  that:  it  grows 
brighter  and  brighter  as  I  gase.*^ 

**  Tempt  not  the  Almighty  by  this  mockery ; 
He  can  turn  the  hearts  of  men  to  work  his 
will,  making  them  his  means  and  instrumenta.^ 

^*  Ha  1  think  you  He  wiU  turn  me  ?  Again 
I  warn  you  that  you  know  me  Dot ;  that  you 
guess  not  of  what  I  have  been-— of  what  I  may 
be  capable.** 

*'  I  can,  and  do  believe  you  capable  of  any 
deed— even  of — ^^  She  stopped  abruptly,  whflit 
a  shiver  shook  her  frame ;  yet,  as  thougfa-fta- 
cinated,  she  continued  to  look  into  his  fierce 
eyes,  which  were  glaring  wildly  on  her. 

^^  Even  of  what  do  you  believe  me  capable.? 
Speak  !  I  command  you  !^ 

Mabel  spoke  not,  but  with  a  sudden  effint 
withdrew  her  hands  from  his  rough  gnwp^  and 
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covered  her  face  to  shut  out  that  fearful  look 
which  confirmed  her  suspicion. 

"  Behold  him  who  is  to  unite  us,"  said 
Mr.  Dumsford  triumphaDtly,  as  some  one 
knocked  for  admittance. 

He  was  mistaken ;  it  was  only  the  farmer, 
who  retired  on  delivering  a  note,  which  Durns- 
ford  turned  to  a  window  to  read.  Its  contents 
were  not  pleasant. 

**  Stay,  Miss  Conyers,^  said  her  guardian, 
interposing  between  her  and  the  door. 

^^  Let  me  pass,  Mr.  Dumsford !  surely 
there  has  been  enough  of  cruel  mockery  to 
content  you  for  one  day.^ 

She  did  not  look  up,  and  spoke  more  in 
sadness  than  in  anger. 

**  It  would  be  wise  to  use  gentler  words,  as 
your  fate  is  in  my  hands ;  but  I  will  overlook 
this.  If  I  urge  my  suit  no  more  to-night, 
will  you  meet  me  to-morrow  as  a  loving 
bride  ?'' 

She  looked   at   him,    then   at  the  crushed 
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note,   and  guessed  that  necessity,   not  pity, 
prompted  his  proplosition. 

"  Neither  to-morrow  nor  ever,  Mr.  Darns- 
ford  :  I  will  not  deceive  you." 

*^  You  shall  rue  this  obstinacy !  you  inB 
take  no  warning,  you  find  pleasure  in  braTing 
me  to  do  my  worst."" 

^'  Not  so !  I  pray  you  to  let  me  pass :  T  itta 
shocked*-!  am  faint,  and  would  fain  be  alone." 

He  was  touched  by  her  gentleness,  and  saw 
that  she  spoke  but  the  truth,  that  she  leant 
against  a  chair  for  support. 

^<  I  will  not  detain  you  now,  then ;  but 
you  will  see  me  again  to-night?  I  wouM 
make  excuses  for  my  violence.^ 

Not  to-night!  leave. me  in  peace  till  to- 


<i 


morrow." 


^^  Be  it  as  you  wish !  You  sbould  'ever 
rule  me  thus,  would  you  only  wear  even  heti 
the  semblance  of  affection  :  I  urge  you  no  tnore 
tiU  to-morrow.    And  you  will  be  grateful  fbt 

my  forbearance  .^" 


-*  ",' 
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<<  I  am  most  thankful  V 

Mr.  Durnsford  walked  by  her  side.  *^  You 
think  I  have  been  barsh,^'  he  8aid»  as  they 
reached  the  door  of  her  apartment.  *'  I  will 
not  deny  it;  I  must  have  beeui  to  give  you 
cause  to  weep:  but  you  cannot  understand 
the  feelings — the  passions  of  our  sex.  You 
guess  not  how  I  love  you  !^ 

^*  hei  us  not  recur  to  the  past ;  I  am  ill 
able  to  bear  jfurther  discussion.^ 

*M  see  and  deeply  regret  it ;  but  will  you  not 
promise  to  think  kindly  of  me  ?  to  believe— —** 

^^  You  promised  me  peace  till  to-morrow,"^ 
said  Mabel,  interrupting  him,  and  turning  the 
handle  of  the  lock. 

'^  I  did  !*"  he  replied ;  ^^  but  may  I  hope  no 
favour  ?" 

^^  Good  night,  Mr.  Durnsford,^  she  said,  turn- 
ing away  without  taking  his  fMX)ffered  hand. 

**  Good  night,  Miss  Gony^s.  I  would,  for 
your  own  sake,  that  we  had  parted  with  more 
courtesy." 
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'^  I  would  that  we  had  never  met  P  thought 
Mabel,  closing  the  door  in  silenca 

The  next  instant  she  heard  him  lock  it  on 
the  outside  and  take  out  the  key.  She  trem- 
bled at  the  sound :  she  would  have  trembled 
more,  had  she  ventured  to  look  up  aa  thej 
parted,  or  had  she  heard  his  muttering  as  he 
walked  along  the  passage.  She  listened  to  his 
departing  steps ;  and  when  they  had  died  Hway 
in  the  distance,  and  no  further  exertion  was 
required,  she  sank  on  a  chairs  giving  way  to 
a  passionate  burst  of  tears. 

He  whom  she  had  esteemed,  had  bared  his 
villany  before  her ;  and  she  now  doubted  not 
that  he  had  been  one  of  the  two  who  had  look- 
ed upon  her  in  her  father^s  dressing-room.  The 
fierce  gleaming  of  those  eyes  had  never  been  fbli- 
gotten;  they  had  thus  gleamed  on  her  again 
that  very  evening.  She  could  not  doubt,  shtf 
could  not  disbelieve,  and  she  wrung  her  hands 
as  she  thought  of  his  will  and  his  power  to  work 
her  harm.  Alas !  for  our  erring  faith,  we  doubt 
and  sigh,  when  we  should  hope  and  trust. 
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There  was  a  slight  noise  at  the  further  end 
of  the  apartment, — the  noise  increased,-— the 
door  of  a  closet  opened ;— *but  before  she  could 
scream,  Susan  Wickham  stood  before  her, 
with  her  finger  on  her  lip.  The  kind-hearted 
girl,  approaching  on  tiptoe,  knelt  before  Mabel, 
and  taking  her  hands  in  hers,  begged  her  not 
to  look  so  sad  and  wild,  as  she  was  come  to 
provide  for  her  escape* 

Mabel  started  into  energy  with  renewed 
hope  at  the  words ;  but  she  bowed  her  head  in 
shame  as  she  thought  of  her  late  mistrusting 
fears. 

^^  Bend  down  your  ear  and  listen^  for  I 
cannot  stay,  and  must  not  be  overheard,^  said 
Susan  in  a  whisper.  **  I  know  that  Mr.  Durns- 
ford  would  make  you  his  wife,  for,  as  he  passed 
up  to  you,  he  told  father  and  I  that  we  must 
be  the  witnesses:  but  Parson  Wilkins  can't 
come  to  marry  you  tiU  to-morrow;  and  if 
you  wish  it,  with  the  blessing  of  Ood,  you 
shall  be  far  away  by  that  time.  You  do 
wish  it,  miss,  don't  you  ?^ 


it 
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Yes  !  yes  !^  cried  Mabel  eagerly. 
I  thought  so,  from  some  words  I  oirer- 
beard,  and  when  I  saw  how  he  walked  by  your 
side  whilst  you  turned  away,  and  when  be 
locked  your  door.  Perhaps,  Miss  Mabd,  yoa 
loves  some  one  else  ?^ 

A  deeper  blush  was  her  oaly  answer. 

^*  I  thought  as  much !"  ezdaiiMd  the  igU» 
delighted  at  her  own  sagacity.     **  And  it  wiwAd 
be  a  hard  and  a  cruel  thing  to  be  foroed  to 
marry  one,  when  you  loved  another.    I  iNwld 
not  marry  any  but  Ralph  Preston,  let  them 
do  what  they  would. — But  I  must  not  waste 
time  talking  here,  for  I  may  be  called^  and 
something  ^spected ;  though  nobody  knows  of 
the  door  I  came  in  at, — ^it  looks  so  little  like  a 
door  on  the  other  side,  and  there  is  so  mudi 
lumber  heaped  up  before  it.     Now^  if  yo^ 
will  go  through  there  when  it's  got  dark», 
and  along  the  gallery  till  you  oome  to  the 
end,  and  down  the  little  winding  stains  and 
up  the  passage,  and  into  the  third  room  .oi^ 


'  i 
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the  right  hand,  and  on  through  the  next  till 
you  come  to  the  glass-door,  you  will  be  into 
the  garden  in  no  time.  Then  you  must  go 
along  the  left-hand  path  in  the  shrubbery, 
till  you  come  to  the  door  in  the  wall  by  the 
great  fish-pond  ;  and  just  outside  you  will  find 
a  horse  and  pillion,  with  an  honest  lad  who 
wtU'take  care  of  you  and  place  you  with  your 
fiietids.'' 

'  *^  Can  you— wHl  you  indeed  do  this  ?' 
^  ^To  be  sure,  ma'am.  1 11  tell  Ralph,  that 
if  he  says  no,  or  makes  a  fuss,  1 11  not  walk 
with  him  again  for  a  year.  What  would  he 
sfty,  I  should  like  to  know,  if  father  or  any 
one  else  was  to  make  me  marry  Joseph  Crook  ? 
— who  wants  me,  I  can  tell  him  that." 

**  I  do  not  doubt  your  powers  of  persua- 
sion,** replied  Mabel  with  a  smile ;  "  but  where 
is  this  Ralph?  and  can  he  be  there  in  time 
ready  with  a  horse  ?'* 

**  He  shall  V^  said  his  mistress  decidedly ; 
in  truth,  Susan  rarely  permitted  any  obstacle 

VOL.  HI.  i> 
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to  Stay  her  plans.  **  I'll  just  step  down  to 
the  village  to  take  some  ^gs  I  promised  to 
Goody  Barnes :  I  said  I  was  going  there  afore, 
and  somehow  or  other  Ralph  is  always  in 
my  way ;  I  think  he  must  set  some  one  to 
watch  me.  There  is  plenty  of  time,  for  you 
must  not  go  till  after  nine,  or  some  of  the 
people  about  may  see  you.  Are  you  bold 
enough  to  venture?  To  be  sure,  the  ghosts 
don^t  walk  so  early ,^  looking  half  alarmed  as 
she  named  them,  '^  and  you  must  not  be  much 
later,  ''cause  father  sometimes  takes  it  into  his 
head  to  lock  the  doors  himself;  but  then  you 
must  pass  by  where  Mr.  Durnsford  will  be 
sitting,  and  I  can't  go  with  you  for  fear  I 
should  be  missed,  though  I  will  be  somewhere 
handy  if  I  can  manage  it.^' 

^^  I  am  not  afraid  of  ghosts; — but  ia  there 
no  other  way  than  by  his  room  ?^ 

'*  None  that  you  can  go.  Mind,  the  third 
room  on  the  right  side,  and  through  to  the 
next :  I  'U  take  care  that  the  doors  shall  be 
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open*  And  now,  ma^am,  if  you  would  excuse 
me,  I  have  little  to  ofier;  but,  perhaps,  you 
may  not  have  money  with  you,^^  putting  a 
small  purse  into  MabePs  lap  as  she  spoke. 
"  Dotft  be  offended,  ma^am ;  you  may  want 
it  on  your  journey,  and  it  is  my  own  for  eggs 
and  chickens.  Not  that  Ralph  will  want 
anything,  or  take  anything  either ;"  her  cheek 
glowing  with  honest  pride ;  ^^  but  he  may 
not  be  able  to  go  all  the  way  himself; 
though  if  not,  he  will  take  care  to  get  some 
one  he  can  trust  to  go  on  with  you.  He 
would  not  dare  to  see  my  face  if  he  did  not ; 
and  he  would  do  it  of  his  own  will  too,  for 
there  never  was  a  kinder  heart  to  man  and 
beast, — ^yes,  and  woman  too, — though  I  say  it, 
as  should  not  say  it.^ 

^  I  will  not  doubt  it,"  said  Mabel,  smiling 
through  her  tears.  "  Take  back  your  money 
— I  have  plenty ;  but  I  do  not  thank  you  the 
less.  I  cannot  say  to  you  one  half  I  would  for 
your  kindness  to  a  stranger.*^ 

D  2 
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*^  Don'^t  try,  ma'am/^  said  Susan,  crying  for 
company.  ^*  I  can't  think  of  you  as  a  stranger  : 
my  poor  mother  used  to  talk  so  much  about 
your  family. — But,  la  !  there  is  the  clock  strik- 
ing, and  I  ought  to  be  at  the  farm  down  in 
the  valley  there.** 

The  girl  started  to  her  feet,  repeated  her 
instructions  with  a  few  additions,  and  bade 
her  good-b>  with  many  kind  wishes,  i(  \mog 
considered  most  prudent  that  they  should  not 
meet  again. 

Mr.  Dumsford  himself  brought  cake  and 
wine  with  some  of  Susan^s  delicacies  to  Ifa- 
bel's  door,  which  she  opened  at  his  request, 
not  wishing  to  irritate  him  unnecessarily  ;  but 
her  thanks  were  cold — her  good<-night  cMia 
still,  and  he  departed  little  pleased  with  her 
manner,  locking  her  in,  and  taking  the  key 
with  him  as  before. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

Thb  time  so  anxiously  waited  for  by  the 
prisoner  at  length  arrived.  Susan  had  pro- 
mised to  return  should  any  unforeseen  cir- 
cumstance interfere  with  their  plans :  she  had 
not  returned ;  and  Mabel,  the  timid,  the  gen- 
tle Mabel,  who  a  few  months  since  shrank 
from  man's  look  and  coloured  at  his  words, 
was  preparing  to  commit  herself  to  the  care 
and  guidance  of  a  perfect  stranger — to  go  forth 
with  him  on  a  long  journey  at  the  dead  of 
night — to  decide  and  act  for  herself — to  seek 
protection  from  one  whom  she  had  seen  but 
once — most  probably  to  appeal  to  the  laws 
against  the  tyranny  of  a  brother  and  a  guar- 
dian.    She  stood  on  the  narrow  stair  looking 
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down  the  long  passage  at  its  foot,  yet  the 
flame  scarcely  flickered  firom  the  tremUing 
of  her  hand ;  and  she  started  not  when  the 
ominous  owl  flew  by,  screeching  as  he  posaed. 
Her  simple  faith  had  returned  in  all  ito  beauty. 
She  knew  but  little  of  the  eril  hearts  of  men, 
and  thus  feared  them  less;  she  knew  Mr. 
Dumsford  to  be  a  bold,  bad  man,  but  she 
did  not  judge  of  his  kind  by  him.  Her  real 
danger  overpowered  all  imagmary  terrora,  the 
result  of  her  early  seclusion:  her  desire  to 
fly  from  her  worthless  guardian,  and  the 
threatened  marriage,  absorbed  every  mimw 
fear,  and  supplied  the  energy  required.  Had 
she  been  more  suspicious,  and  less  confiding, 
her  danger  would  have  seemed  to  her  far  more 
appalling:  the  single-hearted  and  the  gentk 
often  win  their  way,  when  the  strong  and  the 
politic  are  turned  aside. 

There  was  no  sound  in  the  passage  below ; 
and  the  light  gleaming  through  the  cgevices 
of  the  closed  door  of  the  sitting-room  on  the 
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dark  floor  without,  convinced  her  that  Mn 
Dumsford  was  within.  Gathering  her  cloak 
closely  round  her  that  it  might  brush  nothing 
in  her  way,  shading  her  candle  lest  its  flame 
should  betray  her,  and  treading  with  a  light 
and  timid  step,  she  passed  the  door  of  the 
dreaded  room,  and  entered  the  first  of  the 
apartments  at  the  other  end  of  the  passage 
through  which  she  could  alone  gain  entrance 
to  the  garden.  Believing  her  greatest  danger 
passed,  her  enemy  left  behind,  she  advanced 
towards  the  second  room  without  any  parti- 
cular scrutiny,  and  with  a  less  cautious  tread ; 
but  stopped  abruptly,  before  she  could  be 
seen  through  the  open  door  by  the  speaker 
within. 

*'  Who  is  that  ?^  demanded  the  well-known 
voice  of  the  dreaded  Dumsford. 

*^  Me,  sir  !^  exclaimed  the  ready  Susan,  ad- 
vancing from  an  adjoining  closet  into  which 
she  had  retreated  to  avoid  his  observation, 
on  her  return  from  ascertaining  that  the  door 
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into  the  garden  was  open,  taking  the  light 
from  Mabel's  trembling  hand  as  she  passed 
before  her,  and  pointing  significantly  to  the 
hiding-place  from  which  she  bad  herself  but 
just  emerged. 

Before  Susan,  who  made  a  trip  and  a  scoflle 
on  the  polished  oaken  floor,  that  would  hsLVt 
almost  smothered  the  trampling  of  a  troop  of 
horse,  was  standing  before  Mr.  Dumsford,  the 
terrified  and  half-bewildered  Mabel  was  safidj 
enclosed  within  the  closet,  listening  with  breath- 
less eagerness  to  the  succeeding  conversation. 

*^  Are  you  so  very  honest  hereabouts^  Susan, 
that  you  leave  the  doors  open  at  night  V* 

^^  Honest  ? — la,  sir !  I  should  hope  so :  there 
has  not  been  a  robbery  since  I  recollect.  Be* 
sides,  the  door  only  goes  into  the  garden,  m 
we  don^t  care  about  its  being  fastened,  fcr 
there  ainH  much  to  steal  in  the  house,  though 
father  do  go  round  most  nights  to  see  aD  wtA. 
Let  me  do  it,  sir ;  you  ain't  used  to  the  lock— ^ 
it  goes  with  a  snap ;"  and,  putting  down  her 
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candle,  she  stepped  before  him,  making  such 
a  racket  with  the  key,  pretending  to  try  the 
door  to  ascertain  its  being  fast,  that,  weary 
of  the  noise,  and  desiring  her  absence^  he  gave 
her  some  trifling  order  to  ensure  her  instant 
departure.  Susan  would  fain  have  lingered  to 
be  certain  that  he  did  not  fasten  the  door  more 
firmly  ;  but  prudence  forbade,  and  she  retired, 
though  determined  to  be  on  the  watch.  No 
sooner  was  she  gone,  than  Mr.  Durnsford  con* 
tinued  his  search  in  an  old  chest  of  drawers, 
from  which  he  took  a  packet  of  papers,  left 
there  by  mistake  some  months  before,  and  of 
which  he  thought  it  prudent  to  repossess  him- 
self, though  they  had  not  been  of  sufficient  con- 
sequence to  induce  him  to  take  any  previouts 
steps  for  their  recovery.  He  had  just  entered 
the  outer  apartment  with  the  intention  of  re» 
turning  to  the  sitting-room,  when  the  clatter 
of  boots  and  spurs  was  heard ;  and,  flushed 
with  wine  and  excitement — splashed,  heatedi 
and  in  jio  placid  mood,  Philip  Conyers,  seeing 
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a  light,  threw  open  the  door  and   adTanoed 
towards  him. 

*^  I  am  no  laggard,  as  you  see  I  Ha  !  ha ! 
you  did  not  think  I  was  on  your  track."" 

Mr.  Durnsford  started  with  no  pleasurable 
surprise,  and  inquired  the  cause  of  his  ▼isitor's 
appearance. 

"  What  am  I  come  for  ?  Why,  to  marry 
the  pretty  Mabel,  and  save  you  the  trouble: 
you  are  too  old  for  such  a  fancy.  I  met 
Wilkins  by  the  way,  who  thinks  I  ahall  make 
the  fitter  bridegroom,  and  has  promised  to  be 
here  betimes  to-morrow.  It  is  of  no  use  to 
frown  or  argue :  I  know  all  from  the  man  who 
brought  her  here.  I  suspected  what  you  were 
before ;  though  there  is  honour  among  thievet, 
they  say.  You  know  me:  if  I  like  a  thing, 
I  take  it; — the  girl  pleases  me,  and  she  shall 
be  my  wife.*" 

"  She  is  your  sister  \r 

'^  Psha !  you  know  all  about  that.     Play 
the  guardian,  give  her  away  quietly  and  de- 
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cently,  and  I  won't  say  anything-  of  your 
treachery  :  if  not,  I  can  tell  what  would  hang 
youy  or  drive  you  out  of  the  country ;  and 
I  shall  stand  on  no  ceremony  now,  since  you 
would  have  deceived  me*  It  is  of  no  use  to 
bluster — my  mind  is  made  up  ;^  throwing  him- 
self with  a  resolved  air  into  one  of  the  old 
high*hacked  chairs  that  stood  a  few  paces 
from  MabePs  place  of  concealment. 

^'  I  am  not  given  to  bluster ;  and  if  it  comes 
to  telling  what  should  be  kept  secret,  there 
are  two  may  play  at  that,  and  time  show 
which  shall  win,"  replied  Durnsford,  galled 
at  his  inferior'^s  insolence,  and  too  much  ir- 
ritated at  his  inopportune  arrival  to  employ 
his  usual  insinuating  arts:  moreover,  since 
his  parting  with  Mabel,  he  had  been  drinking 
to  drown  thought,  and  was  little  less  ex« 
cited  and  inclined  to  anger  than  his  compa- 
nion. 

*'  When  knaves  fall  out,  honest  men  may 
get  their  rights !     If  we  play  that  game,  the 
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odds  are  in  my  favour,"  observed  Philip  Co* 
Dyers  sarcastically.  "  I  am  used  to  roaming 
the  country — like  the  road  as  well,  or  better 
than  the  drawing-room;  there  is  more  fun 
and  no  yawning :  whilst  you  must  sit  on 
soft  cushions,  and  flatter,  and  be  flattered. 
I  say  —  Stand  !  and  deliver !  boldly,  as  a 
brave  man  should.  You  coax,  and  palaver, 
and  play  the  friend ;  and  gold  and  lives  go 
no  one  knows  how.  I  say  the  girl  shall  be 
mine!^  striking  his  hand  on  the  arm  of  the 
chair. 

^^  And  I  say  she  shall  not  P  replied  Dums* 
ford  with  a  fierce  stamp  of  the  foot. 

"  Who  will  prevent  me  ?  It  will  not  do 
for  you  to  play  guardian  here :  I  am  guardian 
too.-^ 

*^  And,  brother,  remember  !^  observed  Mr. 
Durnsford,  scarcely  restraining  his  rage. 

«  I,  Philip  Conyers !— the  pretty  Mabel's 
long-lost  brother !  —  the  heir  of  the  good 
Grange  I    That  was  capital  P  shouted  the  un- 
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welcome  gaest,  bursting  into  a  fit  of  laughter 
so  loud  and  hearty,  that  the  old  walls  echoed 
to  the  sound.  *^  That  was  a  good  hit  of  mine, 
though  you  sulked  about  it  for  a  week,  and 
only  agreed  because  I  threatened  to  blow  you 
up  and  fly  the  country.  I  played  the  part 
well,  to  every  one^s  satisfaction  but  yours,  who 
wanted  all  the  picking  to  yourself;  but  I 
shared  the  danger,  so  had  a  right  to  half  the 
profits.  To  be  sure,  I  was  hard  put  to  it 
sometimes,  when  the  old  greybeards  expected 
me  to  own  to  mischief  which  I  had  never 
done.  You  fancied  that  I  could  not  play  the 
squire ;  but  you  see  I  did,  and  was  as  much 
a  gentleman  as  others.^ 

''  This  is  the  first  time  of  my  hearing  so,^ 
replied  Dumsford  drily.  **  I  doubt  if  Mabel 
considered  you  very  gentlemanly.'* 

^'  Oh,  the  pretty  Mabel !  but  then  she  is 
like  a  butterfly — can  scarcely  bear  to  be  looked 
at;  or  a  wild  fawn — so  shy  and  timid.  To 
think  of  the  simple  one  taking   all  my  love- 
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speeches  for  a  brother^s  good  manners;  and 
only  blushing  and  being  a  little  startled  now 
and  then  at  she  did  not  know  what  f  She 
will  learn  better  to-morrow.  Or  why  not  to- 
night? I  am  just  in  the  humour  for  making 
love.  Where  is  she?^  starting  up  as  he 
spoke. 

Poor  Mabel  feared  that  they  would  hear 
the  beating  of  her  heart,  so  strongly  did  it 
bound  against  her  side. 

^'  You  shall  not  see  her  to-night,^  replied 
Durnsford  firmly,  placing  himself  before  the 
door. 

''  Shall  not,  Richard  Durnsford  ?  Who 
stops  Wildfire,  though  he  stops  many  ?"  and 
again  he  laughed  at  the  thought  of  his  various 
exploits  in  his  character  of  highwayman. 

^^  Sit  down,  and  hear  reason,^  said  Mr. 
Durnsford,  compelling  himself  to  moderation. 
^^  Miss  Conyers  has  already  suffered  mucb; 
and  my  word  is  pledged  that  she  shall  not 
be  further  distressed  to-night." 
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"  You  wooed  in  vain:'^  sneered  Wildfire, 
the  famous  highwayman,— -for  such  he  was. 
^^  You  wooed,  but  the  pretty  Mabel  did  not 
fancy  you  for  her  husband:  I  admire  her 
judgment;  she  will  find  me  more  to  her 
taste.*" 

'^  Come,  come,  Hudson !  the  jest  has  been 
carried  far  enough.  You  frightened  Mabel 
so  the  other  day,  there  was  no  peace  till  I 
promised  to  send  her  away;  so  little  wonder 
that  she  does  not  wish  you  to  be  at  her 
wedding:  but  since  you  are  come,  play  the 
brother  quietly  to-morrow — give  her  to  me, 
and  you  shall  find  your  advantage.  The 
hunters "^ 

^*  Pooh !  The  hunters  are  mine  anyhow, 
as  her  brother  or  husband,  with  or  without 
your  leave;  but  I  am  tired  of  playing  the 
brother,  so  you  must  tell  her  that  I  am  no 
such  thing,  as  you  told  her  that  I  was.*^ 

*^  If  I  should,  she  would  only  fear  and  de* 
test  you  still  more  than  she  does  already .'*^ 
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^'  Fear  and  detest  me  ?     That  ia  your 
then,  and  you  shall  answer  for  it.^ 

^^  It  was  the  consequence  of  your  own  Tic- 
lence :  I  warned  you  to  no  purpose.^ 

**  You  never  warned  any  one  in  honesty 
yet :  but  I  cannot  think  that  the  pretty  Ma|^ 
hates  me,  and  would  rather  stand  your  fire 
than  hear  her  say  so.  I  never  carod  for  a 
woman's  frown  before ;  but  I  took  to  her  that 
very  night  in  the  old  house^  when  she  eame-*- 
just  where  she  should  not.  She  looked  a» 
pretty  and  delicate,  though  as  white  as  wax* 
when  we  carried  her  back  to  her  room,  and 
she  none  the  wiser,  thanks  to  the  oomposiiig 
draught  you  found,  and  poured  doim  her 
throat  when  she  was  coming  to  herself  agpiii;^ 
A  capital  plan  of  yours,  I  must  say!  and  well 
for  her  and  us  that  she  fainted  without  amtai.i 
ing — few  would  have  been  so  sensibfe.:  Jmt 
she  must  give  up  fainting  altogether  as  iiLy> 
wife.  She  little  thinks  whose  acquaintanee  abe. 
made  that  night.  "^ 
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**  You  are  mistaken !  she  knows  it  was  her 
hopeful  brother  Philip  Conyers,^  obserred* 
Dumsford  sarcastically. 

^^  And  her  trustworthy  guardian  Richard 
Dumsford  r  retorted  the  other  with  an  oath* 
'*  Did  yon  tell  her  that  too  ?  or  must  I  do 

itr 

*"*  I  told  her  nothing  :  on  the  contrary,  even 
to  the  last  I  persisted  that  she  was  labouring 
under  some  strange  delusion ;  but  she  recog* 
nised  your  hand,  when  holding  up  a  note,  by 
its  shape  and  scar.'' 

'*  The  baronefs  note  ! — and  that  frightened 
her  out  of  her  senses.  Hang  the  note!  and 
the  light,  and  the  writer  ! — all  but  the  pretty 
Mabel  herself,  and  her  husband  that  is  to  be. 
I  remember  I  was  holding  up  some  of  the 
jewels  taken  out  of  the  drawer,  just  as  she 
discovered  us.  That  was  a  strange  piece  of 
work  altogether;  I  have  never  been  quite  my^^ 
self  since.  It  was  the  first  time  there  was 
blood  on  my  hand  without  my  spirit  being 
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first  roused  by  anger ;  and  the  old  sqidre  died 
bravely.  If  he  had  but  said  at  first  that  the 
money  and  jewels  were  not  about  him,  iostetd 
of  shouting  it  out  so  triumphantly  at  last,  all 
might  have  been  well.  I  think  more  of  his 
death  than  of  all  my  other  ill  deeds  put  together, 
though  I  have  got  more  by  it.  I  could  not 
look  at  his  daughter  and  salute  her»  aa  a  hn>- 
ther  should  have  done,  for  the  thought  of 
her  dying  father,  and  his  grey  hairs  dabUed 
in  his  blood.  I  could  not  even  take  her  hand— 
the  brave  old  fellow  was  before  me  standing 
between  us,  and  I  was  forced  to  turn  away. 
I  have  never  slept  so  well  since.  I  start  up 
in  my  bed  and  grapple  with  him ;  or  I  feel 
his  cold,  clammy  hand  fitting  the  halter  round 
my  neck,  his  glassy  eye  fixed  upon  me  all  the 
time. — I  never  could  bear  the  Grange!  He 
used  to  walk  before  me,  as  if  shomng  the  house, 
leaving  a  track  of  blood  beliind  him ;  and  there. 
was  a  mocking  smile  upon  his  lip  I  did  not 
like;* 
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*^  Why  would  you  persist  in  entering  the 
house,  then  ?  .  A  pity,  with  such  delicate  sensi- 
bilities, that  you  should  subject  yourself  to  such 
inflictions  V*  remarked  Dumsford  with  a  sneer. 

**  Have  a  carel"  replied  Wildfire  fiercely. 
^^  I  am  no  more  a  woman  than  yourself:  but 
I  do  wonder  how  you  could  gripe  the  old 
man^s  throat  without  a  shudder,  as  you  did ; — 
you,  who  had  known  him  for  so  many  years — 
sat  at  his  table,  and  drank  of  his  cup ;  or  how 
you  could  so  play  the  hypocrite  to  his  sweet 
child,  and  not  turn  away  from  her  trusting 
look,  when  you  knew  that  you  had  murdered 
her  poor  father.  I  am  a  villain  !  and  I  know 
it  i — but  then  I  am  a  bold  and  open  one,  and 
would  not  change  crimes  with  Richard  Dumfr- 
ford,  though  he  ofiered  me  a  whole  stud  to 
boot;^ 

*^  There  are  some  swords  double-edged  ;  and 
it  is  ill  policy  to  play  with  them.  I  was  no 
more  Gonyers^s  murderer  than  yourself.  You 
fired  first  !'^ 
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*^  So  I  did ;  but  aimed  only  fo  disable  him ; 
for  I  liked  the  squire^s  honest  character,  and 
wished  him  no  further  harm  than  losing  the 
l^acy  which  we  wanted.  You  did  the  rest; 
and  I  saw  in  the  moonlight,  when  even  I 
shook,  a  ghastly  look  of  triumph  on  your 
face,  as  though  that  deed  secured  to  yoo  his 
daughter  and  her  gold.  My  ball  only  partly 
disabled  him,  as  I  intended;  but  you-*— Us 
friend ! — had  doctored  his  powder  the  day  be- 
fore ! — ^you  struck  ! — ^you  dragged  him  from  his 
horse  ! — your  knee  was  onhischestr- ^yourfaaad 
upon  his  throat ! — Faugh  !  I  would  as  soon 
be  the  hangman  as  Richard  Dumsford  1^ 

*^  I  had  no  alternative  when  the  aaak 
fell  from  my  face  and  he  shouted  forth  my 
name,'^  answered  Dumsford,  his  lip  quivniBg 
with  rage  at  his  confederate's  scornful  school- 
ing. *^  Why  did  you  compel  me  to  go  with 
you,  after  boasting  a  thousand  times  diat  jdq 
feared  no  single  man  ?^ 

**  Who  says  I  do  ? — though  the  squirie  was 
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neither  child  nor  coward.  Why  should  I  run 
all  the  risk  and  not  get  half  the  profit  ?  The 
vorld  calls  you  honourable,  but  I  know  you ! 
You  would  have  had  me  hanged  for  the  robbery, 
pretending  to  be  my  friend  till  the  last  mo^ 
ment,  and.  kept  safe  yourself;  but  I  knew 
better  than  that  I  I  have  had  my  doubts  whe- 
ther you  did  not  know  before  we  attacked  him, 
that  the  legacy  was  in  the  cabinet ;  but  sought 
his  death  to  be  sooner  guardian  to  his  heiress.^ 

^*  Think  as  you  please !  Had  I  known 
that  I  could  have  got  the  legacy  without 
your  aid,  I  should  not  have  committed .  my- 
self by  taking  to  the  noble  profession  of  the 
road." 

*^  Better  highwayman  than  hypocrite  !^  re- 
torted the  other  in  defiance.  '^  There  is  rea- 
jon  in  what  you  say,  though ;  but  it  was 
a  bad  business  altc^ther.  I  did  not  mind 
trying  to  finish  the  lad,  his  son,  just  to 
please  you,  as  he  had  affronted  me,  makuig 
a  fuss,  about  a  girl  who  chose  to  squall  be- 
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cause  I  was  civil ;  but  hurting  the  squire  went 
against  me.  It  is  womanish,  but  I  have  a 
fancy  it  will  be  my  last  exploit,  and  that  I 
shall  hang  for  it.  If  I  do,  I  hang  not  alone !" 
looking  keenly  at  Durnsford. 

*^  With  such  fancies,  how  can  you  think  of 
marrying  the  daughter  P  I  am  a  man  !  and 
have  no  such  thoughts.*^ 

^^  I  am  as  much  a  man  as  yourself — can 
bear  as  much,  and  brave  as  much.  I  love 
the  girl,  and  she  shall  be  mine !  Besides,  I 
would  save  her  from  wedding  Richard  Dums* 
ford.'' 

^^  She  will  know  how  to  appreciate  sach 
disinterested  kindness.  Hers  will  be  a  happy 
fate,  to  see  her  brother,  alias  husband,  hanged 
for  her  father's  murder  !" 

*^  There  will  be  one  comfort :  she  will  sec 
her  worthy  guardian  the  same." 

For  some  moments  the  confederates  glared 
upon  each  other  in  silence;  then  Durnsford 
spoke  in  a  more  conciliatory  tone.  - 
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It  is  unwise  in  us  to  quarrel :  let  us  agree, 
as  friends,  on  our  future  plans."*^ 

^'  Friends  P  Now  I  do  mistrust  you,  Richard 
Durnsford,  with  that  smoothed  brow  and  held- 
out  hand.  I  feel  as  if  the  constable  were  be- 
hind you  with  the  fetters — the  hangman  with 
the  rope."*^ 

How  galling  to  a  spirit  such  as  Durnsford^s 
to  be  schooled — mocked  at — bearded  as  he 
had  been — and  was !  The  highwayman  by 
his  open  boldness  placed  himself  above,  and 
beyond  the  hypocrite's  power:  if  once  re- 
solved on  a  point,  he  rarely  failed  to  accom- 
plish it.  He  would  listen  to  nothing  but  his 
own  will ;  bearing  down  all  opposition  by  his 
unreasoning  obstinacy. 

Mr.  Durnsford  guessed,  and  guessed  cor- 
rectly,  from  his  strange  and  varying  mood, 
that  the  highwayman  had  sought  strength  from 
exciting  draughts  to  enable  him  to  support 
the  great  fatigue  he  had  encountered  in  his 
hasty  pursuit ;  and  most  heartily  did  he  wish 
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that  those  draughts  had  been  deeper  still: 
he  might  then  have  been  managed;  now  he 
was  only  more  irritable,  suspicious,  and  de- 
termined. Nor  was  Mr.  Durnsford  unaware 
that  his  own  draughts  to  drown  reflection  and 
remorse  ill  fitted  him  to  pursue  his  usual 
politic  and  successful  line  of  conduct.  He 
felt  he  had  been  unwise  in  showing  his  anger, 
whatever  the  provocation,  (and  it  had  not  been 
slight,)  and  sought  to  repair  his  error.  But 
this  was  not  so  easy  :  he,  too,  was  inclined  to 
be  irritable  and  obstinate;  and  the  mind^s 
irritation  would  occasionally  show  forth  in 
words,  though  he  began  with  a  gentle  tone 
and  unclouded  brow. 

"  Come,  come,  Wildfire !  the  fetters  and 
the  rope  are  for  petty  villains;  not  for  such 
a  fine,  brave  fellow,  as  Thomas  Hudson  !  You 
shall  keep  the  roads  with  no  trifling  salary 
for  many  a  long  day  yet ;  though  perhaps  it 
might  be  as  well  to  expend  your  cares  on  some 
other  county,  as  no  one  carries  money  here- 
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abouts,  lest  Wildfire  should  take  it  without 
giving  receipt  or  bond.  Come  with  me  to 
the  sitting-room  ;  we  will  have  a  merry  night, 
and  to-morrow  make  terms  which  even  you 
shall  caill  handsome,  though  you  have  been 
rather  hard  upon  me  lately.'* 

^'  That  is,  make  me  drunk — lock  me  up— *• 
marry  the  girl,  and  be  off  in  the  morning  be- 
fore I  know  anything  of  the  matter.  I  knew 
the  smooth  brow  and  held- out  hand  were 
not  for  nothing.  I  wonH  stir — and  I  wonH 
drink  —  that  is  positive !  And  these  are  my 
terms — the  pretty  Mabel  for  my  wife,  with 
all  the  hunters,  and  half  her  fortune.  Talk 
as  you  please,  I  shall  not  change.'*' 

Durnsford  gnawed  his  lip  with  vexation, 
but  rallied  to  the  charge. 

^'  Where  have  you  learnt  to  make  bargaros  ? 
or  why  do  you  take  me  for  a  fool  ?  Give  up 
the  wife — she  would  be  only  an  encumbrance  to 
you  in  your  way  of  living — and  you  shall  have 
the  hunters  and  a  third  of  her  property .''^ 

VOU  III.  B 
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^'  No  !  I  have  said  it !     I  have  some  tfaougfats 
of  giving  up  my  wild  ways,  and  settfing  down 
somewhere  as  a  magistrate,  when   I   have  a 
pretty  wife  to  keep  house.** 
A  magistrate  ?"** 

Why  not?  There  shall  be  no  highway- 
man in  my  county,  depend  upon  it.  I  shall 
have  a  wife,  a  fortune,  and  a  character  to  take 
care  of  then :  now,  having  neither,  I  maj  do 
as  I  please.'" 

<<  Set  a  thief  to  catch  a  thief,**  remarked 
Dumsford  sarcastically. 

**  A  wise  saying !  but  a  bold  gentlemaB, 
who  keeps  the  roads  with  bis  blood  horse  and 
his  pistols,  is  not  to  be  confounded  with-  a 
paltry  thief,  who  skulks  along  dark  paasages  in 
listed  shoes,  scaring  women  and  children.* 

''The  distinction  must  be  obvioas  to  A 
You  will  be  merciful  to  those  of  your  pr^ 
fession  .^' 

'*  I  suppose  I  shall  do  justioe,  as  dihrti 
do, — hang  the  little  villains,  and  set  tbcgttk 
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onesiloode :— 4et  hypocrites  hope  nothing  at  my 
iHmdB !     Do  you  agree  to  my  terms?" 

*^  ImpossiUe !  you  only  named  them  iii  jest ; 
Miss  Conyers  would  never  consent.'^ 

^^  Miss  Conyers  shall  consent,^  retcnrted  Wild- 
fire resolutely. 

/'  I  tell  you  she  will  not :  she  is  so  alarmeii 
at  your  violence,  and  the  discovery  of  yx>iii* 
being  in  the  dressing-room,  that  she  turns  palir 
at  the  bare  mention  of  your  name.^       .     t  i  </ 

'^  She  must  get  over  that :  let  her  be  witling, 
and  I  shall  be  gentle.  Has  she  anytvpartlt 
cttiar  desire  to  become  Mrs.  Dumslsrdi^'^he 
inquired,  looking  keenly  on  his  oompanietti 
*^  Come,  tell  the  truth,  or  I  ask  hersetl".  .    -  -<; 

**  She  has  not,*^  replied  Dumsfordt  without 
noticing  bis  insolent  menace ;  *'  but  het  dis*- 
inclination  to  a  union  with  me  is  less  d«eided 
than  to  a  union  with  you.^ 

^'  Thanks  to  her  not  knowing  that  fiichard 
Dumsford  was  also  in  the  dressing-room, 
plaimed   and  executed   the  carrying  off.  the 
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legacy,  and  gave  the  death-stroke  to  her  fnr 
ther ;  to  say  nothing  of  putting  her  brother 
out  of  the  way.  My  conscience  is  too  deli- 
cate to  permit  her  to  wed  this  Richard  Dums- 
ford,  in  ignorance  of  half  his  merits.** 

*'  This  is  folly,  Hudson  !  you  could  never 
dream  of  telling  her,  for  your  own  sake ;  and 
it  would  be  as  wise  not   to  name   such  mat- 
ters here, — there  may  be  eaves-droppers.'" 
"  Who  is  afraid  ?— Not  Wildere.** 
**  There    may   be    prudence   without    fear. 
You  must  see  the  protection  which  my  union 
with  Mabel  Conyers  would  be  to  both ;  and 
you  must  also  see,   knowing  what   she   does, 
that  it  would  be  hopeless  to  induce   her  to 
wed  with  you." 

**  I  do  not  see  that,  if  all  were  known ;  and 
you  are  old  enough  to  be  her  father.** 

*^  But  all  must  not  be  known,  for  her  sake 
and  our  sakes :  it  would  kill  ho*,  timid  and 
gentle  as  she  is.  You  she  will  not  niarty** 
jae  she  may,    though  not  from  aflecti<W|  J 
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admit.  The  fact  is,  she  loves  another;  one 
with  whom  it  is  as  much  our  interest,  as  our 
inclination^  to  prevent  her  union." 

«  Who  ?'' 

«  Edward  Elton." 

A  burst  of  horrible  imprecations  followed 
the  announcement. 

"  He  shall  not  have  her  while  I  live  !^ 
shouted  Hudson  in  his  fury.  ^*  I  hate  him  ! 
He  defeated  the  attempt  on  her  brother;  his 
blow  is  unavenged — I  feel  it  still  as  a  fresh 
wrong.    He  shall  die  !^ 

^^  He  shall  T  said  Dumsford,  setting  his  teeth. 

*^  Does  the  girl  own  her  love  to  her  fatheJC^s 
murderer  ?" 

"  She  will  not  believe  his  guilt.'' 

^*  Ah,  woman-like !  I  would  I  were  so  loved  t 
But  she  shall  not  wed  him.  I  abhor  him!'' 
clenching  his  fist  and  grinding  his  heel  inta 
the  oaken  floor  as  he  spoke. 

"  You  have  cause! — ^besides  your  own  wrong, 
your  father  fell  by  his." 
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**  What !  my  brave  father  ?  the  boldest  high- 
wayman that  ever  rode — except  bis  son  ?  He 
shall  not  live  T* 

^*  To  accomplish  his  death,  you  must  retain 
your  character  of  the  squire^s  bod  :  it  give^ 
you  power  and  influence.^ 

**  And  6o  leave  you  the  wife !  You  are 
deep,  Master  Richard  Dumsford;  but  I  have 
not  tracked  or  eluded  men  for  years,  to  be 
fooled  out  of  my  pretty  bride  by  soft  wonb^ 
bringing  no  good.  I  trust  the  evidence,  which 
you  have  taken  care  that  Dawkins  and  others 
shall  give,  will  serve  our  revenge  and  safety : 
let  the  people  see  one  hangedi  and  they  will  be 
satisfied ;  the  rarer  the  spectacle,  the  more  ift 
pleases.  Lucky  for  us  his  passing  thaC  way  ! 
I  offer  this  and  abide  by  it.  Let  me  see  the 
girl  alone,  as  her  brother;  honour  bright,  I 
tell  no  tales  of  you.  If  she  really  is  so  frights 
ened  at  me  that  I  cannot  coax  her  to  say  she 
loves  me,  even  as  a  brother,  and  pronaise  to 
give  up  Elton,  she  shall  then  be  told  to  draw 
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lots  for  a  husband, — you,  or  some  one  rise 
whom  we  shall  provide.  Should  she  draw 
you,  well  and  good !  I  shall  be  vexed,  but  that 
cannot  be  hdped :  I  remain  her  brother,  and 
give  her  away.  Should  she  draw  me,  you 
must  do  the  like,  convincing  her  that  .1  am 
not  her  brother.  The  fortune  between  us — 
the  hunters  to  whichever  loses  the  lady.  No 
stamping,  no  palaver,  so  it  shall  be !  Show 
me  the  way  to  the  girl's  room.*^ 

**  Stop  2  the  sight  of  you  will  kill  her."* 

''Wm  it?  We  shall  see.  Girls  do  not 
often  die  at  the  sight  of  a  young  lover,  though 
they  may  have  seen  him  once  with  a  black 
crape  on  his  face,'^  exclaimed  Wildfifer  start- 
ing up  and  rushing  towards  the  door. 

^^  Stop !  stop !"  cried  Dumsford,  rushing 
after,  but  vainly  endeavouring  to  detain  him ; 
whilst  Mabel  heard  in  the  passage  beyond,  scuf- 
fling, rushing,  shouting,  mingled  with  terrific 
oaths. 

For  some  moments  she   stood  bewildered. 
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shocked  at  their  confessions,  alarmed  ai  thci^ 
threats:  then  her  breathings  came  thick  and 
fast,  for  she  had  scarcely  drawn  her  breath 
before.  Their  absence  alone  waa  a  relief,  a 
blessing,  for  their  words  had  fallen  on  her 
heart  as  the  branding-iron  on  the  bare  flesh ; 
and  yet  she  had  not  shrieked  at  the  torture 
There  had  been  some  mingling,  too,  of  good 
with  ill,  of  light  with  darkness.  Wildfire  was 
not  her  brother — better  that  she  should  moom 
her  brother  dead !— -and  he  she  loved  was  in- 
nocent ! — cleared  by  the  confession  of  the  guDty, 
as  decidedly  as  by  the  conviction  of  the  loving« 
The  uproar  continued  in  the  passage. 

*^  Stop  at  least  till  I  prepare  her,"  abe  heard 
in  the  persuading  tones  of  Dumsford. 

^^  Not  I !  she  must  be  in  some  of  these  roomss 
so  up  I  go,^  succeeded  in  the  more  resolute 
voice  of  Wildfire,  as  he  liked  to  be  called. 

She  heard  him  burst  from  the  arm  that 
would  have  detained  him,  and  rush  to  the 
stairs ;  she  heard  the  first  step  creak  beneath 
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his  tread.  They  were  going  to  her  room ; 
they  would  not  find  her  there — ^they  would 
search  the  house ;  they  would  drag  her  forth 
^they,  the  murderers  of  her  father ;  and  she 
should  stand  before  them,  weak,  defenceless, 
knowing  his  blood  was  on  their  hands-— and 
they  would  doom  her  to  death — or  worse  than 
death,  a  hateful  marriage.  There  was  biit 
one  hope  of  escape — there  was  not  a  moment 
to  be  lost :  her  very  terror  gave  her  power. 
She  rushed  to  the  door,  which  Susan  had  so 
adroitly  left  unlocked; — sprang  wildly  down 
the  steps  and  along  the  dark  winding  path — 
burst  open  the  garden  gate  with  a  strength 
she  knew  not  she  possessed,  and  stepped  quickly 
out  on  the  greensward  beyond,  closing  the 
gate  behind  her. 

The  dark  boughs  of  the  stately  trees  waved 
high  above  her  head,  and,  with  the  bridle 
hitched  to  a  branch,  stood  the  horse  with  the 
pillion  ready  for  her  flight: — but  there  was 
no  Ralph  Preston  to  be  her  guide. 
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She  called  upon  him  in  low,  wild  tODe% 
reaching  the  bridle  from  the  branch.  There 
was  a  slight  rustling  in  a  little  thicket  .near ; 
and  in  another  moment  a  young  man  stood 
beside  her. 

^^  Let  U8  up  and  away  !  there  is  no  time  to 
lose!"  she  exclaimed  iu  the  same  wild  tones, 
placing  the  loosened  bridle  in  his  hand  and 
preparing  to  mount. 

The  young  man  made  some  reply}  >ppft- 
rently,  from  his  manner,  to  propose  delay; 
but  she  neither  heard  nor  heeded  his  words. 

^*  Mount !  mount !  there  is  not  a  moment 
to  spare.  See !  see  !^'  she  continued^  still  mote 
wildly,  pointing  to  the  house ;  *^  they  «re  in 
the  gallery, — the  next  instant  they  will  enter 
my  room,  and  discover  my  flight.'' 

''  Who  is  in  the  gallery  ?  From  whom 
would  you  fly  ?^'  inquired  the  young  man. 

^*  From  my  fatber^s  murderers ! — EbMte ! 
haste !  Will  you  not  save  me  P*  dasping  her 
hands,  and  looking  into  his  face. 
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I  will  r  he  replied,  moved  by  her  pas- 
sionate pleading. 

**  Ood  protect  and  reward  you/^  said  Mabel 
less  wildly. 

Almost  before  the  words  were  spoken,  the 
young  man  had  lifted  her  to  the  pillion,  sprang 
up  before  her,  and  was  guiding  the  horse 
cautiously  but  quickly  down  the  hill  on  whioh 
the  house  was  built,  keeping  in  the  shade  as 
much  as  possible. 

**  Whither  shall  I  guide  you  f^  asked  lier 
conductor  as  they  gained  level  ground. 

**  I  care  not!  but,  haste!  haste!— Hark  I 
that  shout!  I  know  his  voice;  they  have 
sought,  and  not  found  me.^ 

*^  Which  road  if"^  asked  her  guide  again. 

<<  I  care  not !  I  know  not !  I  trust  all  to 
you :  only  speed  !^  and  Mabel  trembled  as 
the  shout  was  echoed  far  and  wide. 

And  the  young  man  did  speed,  taking  what 
seemed  a  tolerable  road ;  yet,  with  all  his  pity 
for,  and  interest  in,  the  lovely  and  terrified  girl 
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he  bore  behind  him,  he  could  not  leftist  a  smile 
at  having  such  an  adventure  forced  upon  him. 
The  road  became  worse  as  they  advaiioed« 
and  the  horse  began  to  weary  of  his  speed 
and  double  burden.  The  rider  allowed  him 
to  slacken  his  pace,  turning  him  from  the 
rougher  centre  of  the  road  to  a  line  of  gre&ir 
sward  at  the  side. 

"  Oh,  haste !"  exclaimed  Mabel  wildly. 
*'  They  come !  Do  you  not  hear  ?*  her  ears 
quickened  by  her  terror. 

He  did  hear.  The  sound  of  their  own  horse's 
hoofs  being  deadened  on  the  sward,  he  could 
now  distinguish  the  clatter  of  coming  horse- 
men, advancing  at  no  sober  pace,  and  sound- 
ing nearer  and  nearer  every  moment.  With- 
out further  entreaty,  he  again  urged  forward 
the  lagging  animal.  The  road  brandied  off 
to  right  and  left ;  there  was  no  time  far  del^ 
beration,  and  he  dashed  down  the  latter  as  pre- 
ferable from  being  smoother,  and  more  overr 
shadowed  by  closing  hedges,— thus  less  likely, 
to  betray  them  by  sight  or  round. 
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The  trampling  of  their  pursuers  was  lost 
for  a  time,  then  heard  distinctly  nearing ;  for 
there  were  no  other  sounds  to  distract  the 
attention.  He  felt  his  charge  clinging  con^ 
vulsively  to  the  rail  of  the  pillion  ;  and  some* 
times  he  heard  a  deep-drawn  breathy  as  he 
urged  on  the  horse,  not  with  mere  reckless 
force,  but  with  judgment,  hastening  or  slack** 
ening  his  pace  as  the  road  varied,  to  give 
him  rest  yet  not  delay  his  course;  but  dhe^ 
hushed  her  fears,  uttering  no  further  entreaty^ 
making  no  complaint.  Her  conductor's  anx- 
iety increased  as  he  felt  his  horse  failing.  To< 
continue  much  further  at  their  late  rapid 
pace  was  out  of  the  question ;  the  poor  aiii« 
mal  must  be  allowed  a  short  time  to  recover 
breath. 

He  bent  down  to  listen,  hoping  that  his  pur- 
suers had  taken  the  other  track.  No:  he  could 
distinguish  the  rushing  sound  of  their  horses 
on  the  road  behind ;  or,  had  he  doubted,  he 
might  have  learned  the  truth  from  his  com* 
panion's  hollow  whisper, — "  They  are  coming  l** 
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He  had  little  time  for  thought^  and  happily 
was  used  to  action.  The  lane  down  whidi 
he  was  speeding  appeared  to  turn  a  little 
before  them,  and  on  he  rode,  hoping  to  see 
some  house  or  outlet,  marking  the  capabili- 
ties of  escape  as  he  passed  on.  The  ab> 
rupt  angle  was  reached — ^left  behind — ^yet  no 
house,  no  outlet  was  visible.  The  jaded  hom 
stumbled — was  saved  from  falling  by  its  ridei^s 
strong  upholding — scrambled  on  a  few  paces 
further — and  then  stood  still,  paying  no  heed 
to  the  young  man's  blows  or  encouragement 
The  moon,  nearly  at  the  full,  shone  out  at 
the  moment  from  behind  a  cloud,  and  the 
young  man  saw  that  the  horse's  fore  feet  were 
within  a  yard  of  a  deep  and  precipitous  quarry. 
Had  the  animal  yielded  to  his  urging,  all  had 
perished  !  Mabel  shuddered  as  her  low  thanks 
were  breathed  to  Heaven ;  and  even  her  eon- 
ductor's  cheek  was  pale,  though  used  to  dan- 
ger, as  his  thanksgiving  echoed  hers  for  the 
pml  thus  escaped. 
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But  though  saved  fiK>in  one  peril)  unseen 
and  unsuspected,  the  one  from  which  they 
'fled  had  become  more  presdng  from  delay. 
The  quarry  was  before — they  who  sought  them 
were  behind,  gaining  fearfully  upon  their  steps ; 
the  banks  high  on  each  side  of  the  road. 
M^at  was  to  be  done?  The  young  man 
turned  round  and  looked  at  his  companion  :-«- 
she  was  of  a  deathJike  paleness* 

^^  Could  you  make  no  terms  with  your  pur- 
suers ?'* 

*^  None  ?*  replied  Mabel  in  a  hollow  vdce. 

"  Do  you  fear  death  ?^ 

"  Or  worse !" 

^^  And  I  am  but  one— unarmed  !^  he  said, 
marking  her  shudder. 

'^  He  who  saved  me  but  now,  can  guard 
me  still  f  said  Mabel  with  touching  solemnity. 
^'  But  I  would  not  endanger  you :  leave  me, 
with  my  best  thanks.'* 

*^  You  wrong  me  !^  replied  her  guide^  his 
cheek  flushing  at  her   words.     *^  I  will  pro- 
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tect  you  whilst  I  have  life :  my  only  fear  was 
on  your  account.^ 

He  turned   the  horse  from  the  quarry  af 
he   spoke,    and  began   to    retrace    his    stepSi 
Strange  as  seemed  the  action  if  he  meant  her 
well,  she  made  no  remonstrance;  her  late  de* 
liverance  had  shamed  her  terror  into  trust.     No 
sooner  had  they  passed  the  abrupt  turning  in 
the  road,   than  the  young  man  dismounting, 
dragged  rather  than  led  the  horse  up  a  narrow 
path  on  the  side  of  the  high  bank^  screened 
by  hazel  and  thorn  from  the  road  below.     Here 
would  he  await  the  coming  of  the  murderers-— 
it  was  his  last  hope  for  safety.     The  slightest 
sound  might  betray  them— the  panting  of  the 
wearied  horse,  the  gleaming  of  the  moon  on 
a  glittering  button  might  reveal  them :  but  it 
was  on  the  shady  side  of  the  lane — he   had 
marked  all  its  advantages  as  he  had  paued. 
On  came  the  horsemen,  dashing  recklessly  over 
the  rough  ground  with  little  regard  to  their 
own  safety  :  they  rode  for  life  or  death.   .  The 
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horse  of  the  foremost  shied,  brushing  againsl 
the  brake  that  concealed  the  fugitives,  and 
Mabel  could  distinguish  the  flushed  features 
of  Wildfire — she  could  almost  have  touched 
him ;  but,  engaged  in  guiding  and  sustaining 
his  breathed  horsey  and  eager  in  pursuit,  he 
saw  her  not. 

Wildfire  and  Durnsford  had  scarcely  passed 
the  turning,  before  M abePs  guide  led  his  horsey 
something  restored  from  his  short  rest,  down 
again  into  the  road.  In  another  instant  he  was 
on  his  back,  retracing  his  steps  at  full  speedy 
hoping  by  this  manceuvre  to  put  sufficient 
space  between  him  and  his  pursuers  to  enable 
him  to  reach  some  house  or  village  where  hia 
charge  might  be  secure ;  but  his  pursuers  lin« 
gered  not  as  long  as  he  had  expected,  and 
before  he  had  proceeded  very  far  on  the  right-* 
hand  road,  which  he  had  formerly  rejected, 
Mabel^s  quick  ear  again  caught  the  sound  of 
horses  advancing  in  the  same  direction,  though 
at   some  considerable  distance.      The   young 
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man  urged  his  again  lagging  horse  up  a  lisiiig 
ground,  hoping  to  catch  the  gight  of  aoma 
place  of  safety ;  but  there  was  no  habitatioB 
to  be  seen :  a  broad  expanse  of  barren  down 
was  stretched  out  before  them,  without  evoi  a 
tree  that  could  afford  a  friendly  sheltar* 

^^  It  is  all  in  vain  !  I  cannot  save  her  T 
thought  the  guide,  as  he  gazed  eagerly 
round.  **'  Unarmed,  the  odds  against  me  aie 
too  great  to  afford  a  chance  of  protecting 
her.  They  are  nearing  rapidly — they  will  see 
us  before  that  cloud  can  pass  over  the  moon ; 
and  once  seen,  there  is  no  hope.  They  know 
the  country  too,  are  bold  riders,  well  armed, 
and  reckless.  Poor  thing  I  I  would  that  I 
could  save  her !  Her  steadfast  trust,  her  ampk 
faith  is  beautiful !  yet  she  sees  the  danger  as 
clearly  as  myself.^' 

However  hopeless  he  now  deemed  their  flight, 
he  still  galloped  on,  his  keen  eye  searehiog  the 
distance  for  some  means  of  escape. 

Ha  !^  he  exclaimed  with  a  brighter  look, 
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the  growing  listlessness  of  despair  changing 
into  the  energy  of  hi^,  as  he  turned  his  horse 
abruptly  to  the  right,  urging  him  on  with 
a  carelessness  for  his  suffering  that  would  have 
been  cruel  under  other  circumstances.  His 
course  was  directed  towards  a  strick^i  tree, 
whose  bare  arms  and  white  stagged  head  stood 
out  iu  bold  relief  on  the  dark  sky  behind. 
And  what  shelter  can  that  stunted  tree  afford  ? 
what  aid  can  its  bare  arms  render?  None! 
yet  is  it  a  token  of  hope,  a  landmark  that 
shows  him  where  he  is,  pointing  out  a  path 
of  escape.  Without  slackening  his  pace,  or 
withdrawing  his  eye  from  his  stumbling  horse, 
(sustained  by  the  skill  of  its  rider  as  much  as 
its  own  power,)  he  spoke  abruptly  to  Mabel. 

*^  Beneath  that  tree  is  a  hollow  track,  lead- 
ing to  the  top  of  the  cliffs.  If  you  do  not 
fear  descending  them  by  a  narrow  and  dizzy 
path,  we  may  yet  escape:  I  passed  up  that 
way  this  morning,  and  left  a  boat  moored  at 
the  foot  of  the  rocks.^ 
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**  I  fear  nothing  but  the  presence  of  those 
behind,**  was  MabePs  reply* 

<*  Then  we*  may  still  hope.  If  the  mooa 
would  but  step  behind  that  cloud  again  till 
we  reach  the  cliffs,  our  risk  would  be  less :  she 
has  stood  our  friend  once  to-night.^ 

And  she  stood  their  friend  again;  (6r  the 
black  cloud  sailed  over  her  fair  face  just  as 
they  gained  the  hollow  way,  hiding  them  from 
the  observation  of  their  pursuers,  who  came 
out  at  the  same  moment  on  the  broad  down. 

*^  On,  on,  my  good  horse,  but  a  little  way, 
and  you  shall  have  rest  !^  said  the  young  man, 
encouraging  the  animal,  that  lagged  heavily 
along  the  rugged  track. 

But  the  cheering  words  and  the  sustaining 
rein  were  of  no  avail :  the  poor  horse,  un» 
trained  to  such  speed,  panting,  sobbing  with 
over-exertion,  stumbled  on  some  loose 
staggered — sought  to  recover  itself  in 
and  fell.  His  rider  was  on  his  feet  in  an  ifr* 
itant,  having  foreseen  and  in   some  measure 
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guarded  against  the  accident.  His  first  care 
was  for  Mabel,  who  answered  his  anxious  in- 
quiries, as  he  lifted  her  from  the  fallen  horse, 
bj  a  prompt  assurance  of  being  unhurt. 

^^  Thank  Heaven  !  the  cliff  is  but  a  few 
yards  further."^ 

^^  On  !  on,  then  !"  said  Mabel,  outstripping 
him  in  her  eager  haste,  but  drawing  back 
with  a  shudder  as  they  reached  the  edge. 

A  light  and  broken  cloud  was  now  passing 
thwart  the  moon,  through  which  she  occa^* 
sionally  shone,  glancing  on  the  projecting  points 
of  the  rocks,  leaving  the  other  parts  in  gloomy 
shadow.  There  was  just  light  enough  to  show- 
the  terrors  of  a  rough  and  precipitous  descent 
of  several  hundred  feet,  at  whose  base  the  tide 
was  rolling  in  with  a  sullen  roar;  but  not 
enough  to  show  a  path  distinctly,  or  to  give 
a  hope  of  a  safe  passage  to  a  timid  and  in- 
experienced girl.  Shrinking  back,  slie  clung 
to  her  guide^s  arm  with  an  averted  head. 

*^  You  are  not   used  to  such   scenes,  and 
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therefore  imagine  more  danger  than  really 
exists,"  remarked  her  companion  Bootfainglj. 
^*  To  me  the  descent  is  as  nothing ;  and  I 
too  readily  believed  your  declaration  of  feel- 
ing no  fear.  Will  you  not  venture  with  my 
aid  ?'*  he  continued  in  some  perplexity.  ^^  There 
is  a  path  a  few  paces  to  the  left,  and  the  boat 
still  rides  at  anchor :  could  we  gain  thaty  you 
would  be  in  safety.  This  is  no  time  lo  hesi- 
tate: I  fear  your  enemies  have  guessed  your 
route."" 

For  an  instant  Mabel  listened  with  beat 
head,  then  answered  wildly,  *^  They  are  earn- 
ing ! — on  !  on !  I  fear  not.*" 

He  hurried  her  to  the  point  where  the  path 
began,  and  bidding  her  close  her  eyesy  lifted 
her  down  with  a  brother's  care»  plaripg  her 
in  safety  on  a  ledge  of  rock. 

*^  If  you  would  not  mind  staying  here  a 
few  minutes  alone,  I  might,  by  startiiig  the 
horse  in  an  opposite  direction,  puasle  <nir  pviiw 
suers  and  gain  more  time.*" 
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**  But  you  will  return  P"  said  Mabel,  looking 
searchingly  into  his  face. 
"  As  I  hope  for  heaven  T 
*^  Go,  then  !  but  do  not  be  long  !" 
With  a  hurried  direction  not  to  look  down 
the  descent,  which  she  followed  by  covering 
her  face  with  her  hands,  he  quitted  her,  re* 
turning  with  all  possible  speed  to  the  horse, 
that  had  risen,  and  was  cropping  the  stunted 
grass  by  the  side  of  the  road.  Dragging  him 
up  the  bank  on  the  contrary  side  to  that  in 
which  he  could  hear  the  trampling  of  the  ad* 
vancing  horsemen,  he  set  him  off  at  full  speed, 
hoping  that  the  gloom,  only  partially  lit  up  as 
the  moon  shone  forth  for  a  moment  and  was 
again  obscured,  would  prevent  their  discover* 
ing  that  he  bore  no  burden. 

**  Now  for  a  little  courage,  and  you  will  not 
find  the  descent  so  terrible  as  you  imagine," 
was  his  address  to  Mabel,  returning  so  quickly 
to  her  side,  that  she  had  scarcely  time  to  think 
his  absence  long.     She  gave  him  her  band  in 
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sileDoe,  and  began  the  descent  with  unlooked- 
for  boldness,  the  fear  of  encountering  her  br 
thef*s  murderers  again  overpowering  e?eij 
oth^  dread.  However  easy  the  joung  man 
might  have  found  the  ascent  in  the  momii^ 
or  however  easy  he  might  have  found  the  dth 
scent  at  night,  had  he  been  alone,  he  bj  no 
means  considered  it  such  a  trifling  feat  mkm 
charged  with  the  guidance  of  a  timid  girl 
little  aided  and  sometimes  misled  by  the 
changing  and  fitful  light ;  yet  by  lifting  H|h 
bel  (but  a  light  burden)  from  projecting  rocks 
where  there  were  no  good  stepping-plaoes,  aad 
guiding  her  down  where  there  were,  cheering 
her  on  the  way  by  kind  and  encouraging  wordsi 
the  task  was  at  length  accomplished,  and  as 
expeditiously  as  should  have  been  expected,  if 
not  as  could  have  been  desired.  They  stood 
on  a  flat  ledge  of  rock  overhanging  the  water^ 
the  spray  dashing  over  them,  and  the  waves 
coming  in  below  with  a  hollow  rush,  thai 
Bounded  strangely  in   the  bewildered  BiabeTt 
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ears,  who  had  never  looked  on  the  sea  before. 
Th6  beach  on  which  the  young  man  had  landed 
some  hours  earlier  was  now  completely  co- 
vered by  the  crested  waves,  that  broke  against 
the  rocks:  the  boat,  which  had  then  scarcely 
floated,  was  now  rocking  in  a  considerable 
depth  of  water.  Mabel  looked  at  the  lofty 
cliflTs  above  and  around  her,  without  a  stand- 
ing-place at  their  feet — out  on  the  wavy  sea 
before  her  with  no  boundary  but  the  horizon — 
then  up  at  her  companion  with  a  look  that 
needed  no  words.  To  her  there  seemed  no 
chance  of  escape ;  they  were  hemmed  in,  help- 
less victims  to  their  pursuers. 

^*  I  did  not  know  that  the  tide  rose  so 
high/"'  he  muttered,  with  a  troubled  look,  "  and 
hoped  to  have  turned  the  point.  And  so  we 
may  still,  though  not  on  land,*"  throwing  off 
his  hat  and  coat. 

*^  What  mean  you  ?**  asked  the  shrinking 
Mabel. 

"  To  swim  to  the  boat.     Will  you  not  ven- 

voL.  in.  p 
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ture  on  the  water?  The  cave  in  which  I 
intended  to  place  you  for  a  time,  I  see,  is 
flooded.'' 

She  hesitated.  The  boat  rocked,  in  her 
eyes,  with  a  frightful  motion, — the  waves  looked 
wild  and  awful ;  but  a  shout  came  down  from 
above,  and  she  paused  no  longer. 

^^  Go !  I  fear  not  the  sea !  it  is  God*s  work, 
and  bides  his  bidding, — I  fear  only  man.  But 
will  you  dare  ?*' 

^*'  I  run  no  risk,''  he  replied,  gratified  at  her 
anxiety  for  his  safety  in  the  midst  of  her  own 
alarm. 

He  had  said  truly — ^he  indeed  ran  no  riak : 
the  water  was  to  him  as  his  native  element, 
and  soon  the  boat,  coming  in  with  the  tide, 
was  beneath  the  rock,  and  the  trembling  Ma- 
bel placed  within  it,  though  not  without  some 
trouble  and  danger.  Keeping  as  much  under 
the  rocks  as  possible  to  avoid  observation  from 
above,  after  arranging  so  that  Mabel  migbt 
recline  at  the  bottom  of  the  boat,  he  rowed 
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to  a  rock  standing  out  some  little  way  into  the 
sea,  forming  one  boundary  of  the  narrow  bay, 
forcing  his  tiny  vessel  so  completely  under  its 
side  (hollowed  by  the  constant  action  of  the 
tide),  that  it  no  longer  appeared  as  a  distinct 
and  separate  object.  Twisting  a  rope  round 
a  sharp  angle,  he  steadied  the  boat  in  this 
position ;  whilst,  unseen  himself,  he  watched 
the  cliffs  above  in  the  direction  in  which  he 
had  driven  the  horse,  and  from  whence  had 
proceeded  the  shout. 

A  shot  was  heard,  echoing,  again  and  again, 
among  the  craggy  cliffs :  then  a  dark  object 
was  seen  rushing  as  in  terror  towards  the  brink ; 
— it  reached  it; — there  was  a  scramble — the 
crashing  as  of  some  displaced  stones — a  fall — 
a  cry  of  agony  —  more  crashing  of  displaced 
stones — a  grating  sound,  as  if  some  large  body 
were  rolling  down  a  rugged  slope,  struggling, 
but  in  vain,  to  stay  its  descent — a  second  fall, 
duller,  deader — a  deep  groan — then  a  loud 
splash,  a  gurgling  in  the  water — and  all  was  still. 

f2 
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^^  What  was  that  ?"*  asked  Mabel,  starting 
up. 

^^  Hush !  lie  still  !^  replied  her  companion, 
forcing  her  gently  down. 

For  some  moments  he  continued  to  watch 
as  before  in  silence,  then  turned  to  Mabel  with 
a  lighter  tone  and  freer  breathing. 

^^  They  are  gone  !  and  now  I  trust  that  you 
are  safe.'' 

"  And  that  cry  ?**'  asked  Mabel. 

** — Proceeded  from  the  poor  horse.  If  I  guess 
correctly,  the  shot  which  was  fired  to  disable, 
only  alarmed  him  ;  and,  rushing  wildly  forward 
in  his  terror,  he  lost  his  footing,  and  was 
precipitated  down  the  rocks  into  the  sea  below, 
though  occasionally  delayed  in  his  downward 
course  by  the  various  projections.  I  fancy 
I  saw  two  figures  craning  over  the  cliff  as  he 
fell,  and  judge  from  their  gestures  that  they 
consider  further  pursuit  as  useless,  not  aware 
of  you  having  dismounted.  StUl,  as  it  is  pos- 
sible that  they  may  descend  the  cliffs  to  make 
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quite  sure,  you  had  better  not  land  exactly  in 
this  neighbourhood.  I  should  propose,  for 
the  present,  rowing  out  to  sea." 

**  On  !  on  !"  gasped  Mabel,  waving  her  arm 
over  the  boundless  waves  before  her. 

And  on  he  rowed,  keeping  out  of  the  moon- 
lit track  upon  the  sea.  The  boat  with  its  light 
freight  glided  swiftly  on  ;  Mabel's  burst  of  tears, 
and  her  broken  thanksgivings,  the  overflowing 
of  her  grateful  heart,  were  hushed,  and  she 
only  -spoke  to  urge  him  on — only  thought  of 
placing  greater  space  between  her  and  her 
foes,  till  his  arms  wearied  of  their  labour,  and 
his  experienced  eye  saw  that  in  the  sky,  and 
on  the  waters,  which  induced  him  to  think  a 
change  of  proceeding  desirable. 

^*  On !  on  !^  said  Mabel  as  before,  when  he 
ceased  to  row. 

^'  Not  so  !^  he  replied,  still  resting  on  his 
oars.  **  I  have  already  obeyed  your  brief 
command  longer  than  is  prudent.  We  have 
sped  across  the  waves  like  the  phantom-ship. 
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which  may  not  stay  her  course,  on  !  on  !  till 
time  shall  end;  but  we  are  not  spell-boundy 
like  her.  There  may  be  more  peril  soon  on 
the  sea  than  on  the  land  ;  and  we  shall  do  well 
to  guard  against  it.  You  have  thanked  me 
for  my  services,  more  than  they  merit ;  wiU 
you  not  tell  me  now  whom  I  have  served  ?^ 

^'  Did  not  Susan  tell  you  P^  asked  Mabel  in 
surprise. 

"  Who  is  Susan  P'" 

^^  Who  is  Susan  ?^  repeated  Mabel,  raising 
herself  on  her  elbow  to  look  at  her  questioner. 
'^  Are  not  you  Ralph  Preston,  Susan  Wick- 
ham's  lover  ?"' 

^*  I  am  not  Ralph  Preston,  nor  have  I  the 
honour  to  be  Susan  Wickham^s  lover,^  replied 
the  young  man  with  a  smile. 

"  Not  Ralph  Preston  ! — good  HeaTens  ! — 
who  are  you  then  ?*^  she  exclaimed,  starting 
up  so  abruptly  as  to  peril  the  safety  of  the 
boat. 

^^  Most  people  call   me  Robert  Foreman : 
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but  sit  down,  I  entreat  you,^^  he  said,  gently 
compelling  her  to  take  a  seat. 

"  Robert  Foreman  !**  exclaimed  Mabel  anx- 
iously ;  adding,  as  if  reassured,  "  Perhaps 
Ralph  could  not  come;  and  he,  or  Susan, 
persuaded  you  to  take  his  place.*^ 

^'  I  know  nothing  of  Ralph  or  Susan.  I 
landed  this  morning  where  we  came  down, — 
mistook  my  directions — lost  my  way — and  wan- 
dered about  till  attracted  by  a  light.  Skirting 
a  garden-wall  to  gain  the  entrance  of  the  house 
whence  shone  that  light,  I  saw  a  man  hitch  a 
horse  to  a  tree,  and  then  walk  cautiously  under 
the  wall  till  he  met  what  I  guessed,  in  the  faint 
light,  to  be  a  female.  A  whispering  followed  ; 
but  as  they  turned  a  corner,  I  could  neither 
hear  nor  distinguish  more.  Unwilling  to  dis- 
concert an  elopement, — for  such  I  guessed  it  to 
be,  seeing  that  the  horse  had  a  pillion, — I  was 
still  hesitating  how  to  act,  when  you  came 
from  the  garden,  calling  on  some  one  in  evident 
alarm.     Coming  forward,    I    endeavoured   to 
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explain  ;  but,  instead  of  heeding  my  words,  yon 
called  on  me  so  earnestly  to  mount  and  mve 
you,  that,  stranger  though  I  was,  I  oould  not 
resist  your  pleading,  judging  the  peril  to  be 
imminent  from  the  wildness  of  your  looks  and 
tones.** 

^^  A  stranger !  what  will  become  of  me  ?** 
exclaimed  Mabel,  wringing  her  hands.  **  But 
surely  you  will  not  betray  me  to  my  foes?"^ 
looking  up  in  his  face  with  mingled  trust  and 
terror. 

^  Never  !^  replied  the  young  man  warmly, 
resolving  in  his  own  mind,  as  he  looked  on 
her  upturned  face  in  its  gentle  beauty,  lit  up 
by  the  moon  in  whose  path  of  light  they  were 
now  floating,  never  to  leave  her  till  he  had 
placed  her  in  safety  with  her  friends.  *<  Do 
not  doubt  me !  but  think  of  me  as  a  brother— 
a  kind  and  careful  brother."" 

"  No,  not  a  brother  T  interrupted  Mabd 
quickly,  with  a  look  of  terror. 

**  Not  a  brother,  then,  since  you  do  not 
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wish  it.     I  have  no  particular  fancy  for   the 
title,''  be  added,  checking  a  smile. 

**  You    have    already    proved    yourself   a 
friend.'' 

^'  I  would  willingly  prove  myself  still  more 
so.  Will  you  not  tell  me  who  you  are,  that 
I  may  know  how  best  to  serve  you  ?** 

^^  I  would  go  to  Wexton,^  she  replied, 
evading  his  question. 

*'  To  Wexton  ?"  he  repeated  with  a  start, 
looking  more  keenly  at  her. 

*^  You  promised  not  to  betray  me,^  said 
Mabel  timidly,  alarmed  at  his  manner. 

"  I  did  !     Will  you  not  believe  me  ?^ 

^^  I  will  believe  you,  though  your  start 
alarmed  me.'^ 

''  Did  I  start  ?  No  matter :  I  meant  no 
harm  to  you.  I  am  going  to  Wexton  my- 
self, and  shall  feel  pleasure  in  being  your 
escort.  How  do  you  go  ?  and  where  would 
you  land  ?^ 

^*  I  know  not !  Susan  was  to  settle  all  with 

p  5 
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Ralph,'"  replied  the  timid  Mabel,  who  knew 
little  of  practical  geography,  and  less  of  ex« 
perimental  travelling. 

"  Never  mind  !''  he  observed  with  a  kind 
smile  that  reassured  her.  ^^  As  I  took  Ralph 
Preston's  place  at  a  venture,  I  must  perform 
its  duties,  if  you  will  trust  the  arrangements 
to  me." 

"  I  will  trust  all  to  you.'* 

*^  All  but  your  name,"^  he  remarked  with  a 
smile  so  arch,  that  she  looked  down  in  silence. 
^^  I  will  not  press  the  point,  since  such  is  your 
wish,"  he  continued  more  gravely.  **  Is  it 
also  your  desire  that  I  should  not  inquire  into 
the  cause  of  your  flight  ?"' 

^'  Oh,  no  !  Do  not  ask  me  now  I  All  will 
be  known  soon." 

'*  Calm  your  fears  !  I  will  neither  distrew 
you  by  questions,  nor  force  your  confidence 
further  than  to  prevent  your  wishes.* 

^*  You  are  not  offended  P'^  said  Mabel  tu 
midly ;   ^'  you  to  whom  I  owe  so  much !      If 
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you  did  but  know  afl  I  have  endured — how 
I  have  been  deceived,  and  that  the  life  of  the 
innocent  may  rest  on  my  words,  you  would  not 
judge  unkindly.'' 

^^  I  am  not  offended,''  said  the  young  man 
earnestly.  ^^  Only  speak  your  wishes,  and  I 
will  fulfil  them  to  the  best  of  my  abilities  with- 
out a  question." 

^^  I  would  reach  Wexton  as  quickly  as  I 
can ;  for  the  life  of  the  innocent  may  depend 
on  my  speed.  Only  place  me  with  Mr.  Astell^ 
of  Astell  Court,  and  you  shall  know  all.** 

"  Mr.  Astell!"  repeated  the  young  man 
musingly. 

^'  He  will  receive  and  protect  me :  I  have  no 
other  friend  to  whom  I  can  apply." 

"  It  shall  be  done,"  he  replied.  "  I  see  but 
one  difficulty." 

'What  is  that?" 

^*  What  no  one  likes  to  admit,  and  what 
I  never  felt  so  keenly  before,  —  poverty  I" 
a  blush   rising  as   he  spoke.      ^^  Could   you 
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wait  till  I  wrote  to  my  friends,  that  migfat  be 
remedied." 

*'  I  am  rich,'*  said  Mabel  quickly^  placing 
a  well-filled  purse  in  hit  hand. 

^^  Take  back  your  gold  till  we  want  it.  I  am 
afraid  I  have  undertaken  no  sinecure  in  pro- 
mising to  be  your  escort ;  you  are  far  too  sim- 
ple and  single-hearted  to  pass  through  the  world 
in  safety.  You  will  not  trust  me  with  your 
namcy  yet  offer  all  your  gold  (having  had  no 
proof  of  my  honesty),  without  a  thought  of  the 
temptation  it  might  prove  out  on  this  open  aea." 

^^  I  cannot  fear  you.  Do  but  place  me  in 
safety  with  Mr.  Astell,  and  you  shall  have 
gold  in  abundance." 

<<  Do  you  think  to  pay  my  services  with 
gold  ?^  he  inquired,  a  little  piqued. 

'^  Oh,  no !  all  I  have  could  not  pay  tbem  as 
they  deserve." 

^*  What  if  I  hereafter  claim  some  other  re» 
ward  ?'' 

**  It  shall  be  granted,  if  in  my  power.^ 
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"  Remember  this  !** 

"  I  will.'' 

"  Now  I  should  advise  your  trying  to  sleep. 
I  obeyed  your  wild  command  of  *  On  !  on  !'  till, 
as  wind  and  tide  are  at  present,  it  would  be 
scarcely  possible  to  reach  the  spot  from  whence 
we  embarked  :  nor  do  I  think  it  desirable  to 
attempt  it ;  your  foes  may  yet  linger  near,  and 
knowing  nothing  of  the  neighbourhood,  I  can- 
not secrete  you  from  their  search.  I  would 
spare  you  a  night  on  the  water,  but  it  is  not 
in  my  power,  the  only  safe  landing-place  being 
at  a  small  fishing  village  some  miles  down  the 
coast,  too  distant  to  be  reached  till  daybreak. 
It  is  on  our  way  to  Wexton  ;  and  I  hope  to 
procure  from  a  farmer  there  the  means  to  pro- 
ceed to  Penford,  from  whence  your  journey 
to  Astell  Court  will  be  a  matter  of  ease.  Let 
me  make  you  up  a  bed  with  this  old  sail,  and 
wrap  your  cloak  comfortably  round  you :  after 
your  terror  and  fatigue,  you  require  sleep  to 
fit  you  for  your  journey.'' 
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"*  Sleep !"  said  Mabel,  shivering  in  the  cold 
night  air,  and  looking  with  alarm  on  the 
strange-shaped  clouds  crossing  the  dusky  sky, 
and  the  crested  billows  as  they  rose  and  sank 
around  her,  now  first  becoming  sensible  of  the 
increasing  wind,  and  the  rude  rocking  of  the 
boat. 

"  Yes,  sleep  !  Do  but  try :  you  are  worn 
out  with  fatigue  and  terror;  and  sleep  soon 
comes  to  the  young  and  innocent.  Neither 
sea  nor  sky  is  as  wild  as  you  think ;  and  He 
who  has  kept  you  hitherto,  will  keep  you  still. 
Do  not  doubt  it !'' 

"  I  do  not  doubt  it.     And  you ^ 

^^  Will  watch  and  row  while  you  take  rest. 
The  sea  is  to  me  as  land  to  others.  I  love 
to  mark  the  shifting  clouds,  and  listen  to  the 
surging  waves.  I  have  stood  on  the  deck 
when  the  storm  has  raged,  and  the  boldest 
trembled ;  and  this  is  but  a  summer  sky, 
and  a  summer  sea.  I  fear  I  have  sometimes 
braved  the  tempest  in  the  pride  of  youth : 
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certainly  I  never  felt  the  power  of  the  Mighty 
One  8o  deeply  as  to-night,  when  I  saw  how 
a  simple  faith  could  make  the  feeble  strong. 
Man's  proud  heart  trusts  not  with  the  simple, 
loving  faith  of  woman.  His  eye  is  on  you, 
and  His  shield  is  over  you ;  your  faith  is  a  sure 
defence.  Now  lie  you  down  and  sleep  in  peace ; 
for  I  will  wake  and  watch.'' 

She  yielded  to  his  wishes,  for  her  strength 
was  failing;  and  he  made  her  a  bed  with  an 
old  sail  left  in  the  boat,  and  folded  her  cloak 
around  her  with  all  the  gentle  and  loving  care 
of  a  young  father  towards  his  weary  child: 
and  when  she  slept,  as  he  had  hoped  she 
would,  he  drew  off  his  coat,  placing  it  over 
her  to  shield  her  the  better  from  the  cold 
night*air.  The  wind  was  in  their  favour ;  it 
rose  no  higher,  as  he  had  predicted ;  and  on 
glided  the  little  boat  beneath  the  changing 
sky,  now  in  shadow,  now  in  light,  dancing 
over  the  curling  waves  with  a  swing-like  mo- 
tion that  lulled  his  charge  to  a  deeper  sleep. 
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And  there  sat  MabeFs  protector  rowing,  or 
resting  on  his  oars,  now  looking  on  the  heavy 
clouds  sailing  above  him,  now  on  the  dark 
sea  flowing  beneath  ;  but  more  often  still  gazing 
on  the  gentle  being  sleeping  near  him,  though 
her  face  was  shrouded  from  his  view.  And  he 
longed  for  the  dawn,  that  he  might  look  on 
that  sweet  face  again,  and  listen  to  those  silver 
tones  that  thanked  so  warmly.  And  other 
thoughts  came  along  with  that  fair  vision — 
thoughts  of  his  childhood  and  his  childhood's 
home,  the  love  and  care  of  his  early  years: 
and  these  werestrangely  and  touchingly  mingled, 
he  knew  not  why,  with  the  gentle  being  whom 
he  watched.  A  sigh  rose  as  he  thought  of 
his  early  years — ^it  died  away — and  then  he 
smiled  to  think  of  his  thus  playing  errant 
knight,  as  of  old,  succouring  oppressed  and 
peerless  damsels. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


€i 


It  18  near  mid-day,  and  yet  Penford  is  not 
in  sight,"  said  Robert  Foreman,  addressing 
the  boy  behind  whom  Mabel  rode,  and  who 
had  undertaken  to  guide  them  thither,  and 
tale  back  the  horses  to  the  village  where 
Mabel  and  her  protector  had  landed  at  an 
early  hour. 

"  It  can't  be  much  further,'^  replied  the 
boy  doggedly. 

**  Confess  the  truth  !  you  have  lost  your 
way.  I  have  seen  that  from  your  manner  the 
last  quarter  of  an  hour,  but  thought  pro- 
ceeding on  this  road  as  prudent  as  any  other 


course." 


« 


I  am  sure  Penford  ought  to  be  somewhere 
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hereabouts,*'  said  the  boy,  with  a  whimper, 
and  a  cheek  as  red  as  the  miller^s  daughter 
in  the  old  ballad. 

'*  Ah,  boy,  things  are  not  always  as  they 
should  be,  to  the  shame  of  some  and  the  sor- 
row of  others;  and  it  is  much  pleasanter  to 
lay  the  blame  on  Penford  for  having  moved, 
than  on  your  memory.  There,  don^t  whimper  f 
I  see  you  have  done  your  best ;  and  the  kind- 
ness of  your  good  father  and  his  dame  will  pre- 
vent my  being  angry  with  you :  only  don^t 
speak  so  boldly  next  time  of  your  knowledge 
as  to  roads,  and  stay  quietly  here  whilst  I  ride 
to  the  top  of  that  hill  and  look  around. — I  am 
very  sorry  1  could  not  procure  you  an  easier 
conveyance,  or  a  surer  guide;  and  you  are 
weary,^'  he  said,  turning  to  Mabel.  *^  Once' 
reach  Penford,  and  I  think  I  can  promise  you 
a  chaise  and  female  attendant  for  the  rest  of 
the  way." 

'^  I  thank  you  for  your  kind  regret ;  but  do 
not  heed  my  weariness— only  think  of  my 
anxiety  to  proceed.^ 
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**  I  know  where  we  are  now,***  he  said,  re- 
turning from  the  survey.  "  We  have  gone  too 
far  to  the  right ;  but  having  done  so,  we  had 
better  keep  on  our  way  to  Salfield  than  re- 
trace our  steps  to  Penford. — Yet  you  require 
rest,  and  must  have  it,  as  well  as  the  horses.  I 
will  claim  hospitality  for  you  at  a  cottage 
near :  the  owner  is  a  misanthrope  and  some- 
thing of  a  churl ;  but  bis  son  has  a  kind 
and  noble  heart.     Follow  me  !" 

^^  Take  the  horses  to  that  shed,  and  I  will 
see  about  providing  for  their  wants,"  was  bis 
order  to  the  boy,  when,  some  time  after,  he 
lifted  Mabel  from  her  saddle,  and  marshalled 
her  up  a  neat  gravel  walk,  through  a  taste- 
fully arranged  garden,  to  the  door  of  a  small 
but  pretty  cottage. 

*^  Come  in !"  said  a  rather  ungracious  voice, 
in  answer  to  the  strokes  of  his  stick,  for  bell 
or  knocker  there  was  none.  Visitors  were  rare 
and  unwelcome. 

Without  further  parely,  the  young  man  en- 
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tered  the  room  with  the  weary  Mabel  leaning 
on  his  arm,  and  bade — **  good  morning'*^  to 
the  owner  of  the  cottage,  who  turned  round 
at  their  entrance,  showing  a  tall  thin  figure 
greatly  bent,  and  a  countenance  deeply  lined 
with  sorrow  and  anxiety. 

^^  I  have  to  apologise  for  my  intrusion,  sir; 
but  this  lady  is  very  weary,  as  are  our  horaes. 
I  hope  I  am  not  too  bold  in  requesting  rest  and 
refreshment,  that  we  may  pursue  our  journey." 

His  host  drew  up  his  bent  figure  to  its  full 
height,  looked  sternly  on  Mabel  and  her  con< 
ductor,  whilst  a  momentary  flush  came  on  his 
sunken  cheek,  and  then  answered  scornfully, 

^^  Rest  and  refreshment  for  the  youth  who 
keeps  his  word  as  others  keep  it — who  pays 
his  debts  as  others  pay.  Oh,  certainly  !  we 
will  spread  a  splendid  board  with  costly  viands 
— silver  vessels ;  and  liveried  menials  shall  aU 
tend.  We  owe  you  such,  and  our  thanks  be» 
side,  not  only  for  honouring  our  humble  roof 
with  your  presence   once  again*   but   for  so 
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prizing  our  hospitality  as  to  bring  another  to 
partake  of  it.'' 

Mabel  shrank  back  at  the  bitter  taunt ;  but 
the  young  man  answered  boldly^  though  colour* 
ing  at  the  insult, 

"  I  will  not  resent  your  words,  sir,  for  your 
noble  son's  sake,  and  because  there  may  ap- 
pear to  the  suspicious  some  reason  for  the 
sarcasm.  I  am  in  your  debt ;  nor  have  I  yet 
the  means  of  acquitting  myself  of  the  obliga- 
tion. Your  son  will  believe  me  when  I  say 
that  I  have  still  the  wish  and  intention  so  to 
do." 

"  Ay,  my  son  is  a  wise  young  man — wiser 
than  an  old  greybeard  like  myself;  he  be- 
lieves all  the  tales  that  are  told  him.  Would 
that  he  were  here,  or  I  knew  where  !"  he  added 
with  emotion,  forgetting  the  presence  of  his 
guests  and  answering  his  own  thoughts. 

^'  I  would  indeed  that  he  were  here,  sir !  He 
would  believe  me  when  I  say  that,  wrecked 
and  nearly  lost,  I  have  but  just  set  foot  in 
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England.    Through  this,  and  this  aloDe,  am 
I  still  your  debtor.^ 

^^  A  romantic  tale  T'  remarked  bis  host  with 
a  sneer. 

'^  A  true  one,  sir ;  but  I  ask  do  hospitality 
for  myself  from  one  who  doubts  my  word  :«— 
only  grant  this  lady  rest  and  refreshment,  and 
I  will  instantly  leave  the  house :  she  can  pay  for 
the  aid  requested/' 

**  Would  you  make  my  house  a  hostel— -me 
its  landlord,  that  you  speak  of  payment  ?" 
questioned  his  host  in  wrath.  **  1  heed  not 
the  loss  of  the  paltry  sum  lent  to  you  by  my 
son ;  I  only  speak  of  the  promise  made  and 
broken.*" 

^*  Unavoidably  broken,  sir,**  replied  the 
young  man  warmly. 

*^  Of  course !"  he  observed  sarcastically. 

"  Take  this  ! — I  owe  you  more — far  more ; 
and  then  let  us  go !"  said  Mabel,  presenting 
her  purse  to  Robert  Foreman. 

I  will  willingly  take  as  a  loan  efiough  to 


i( 
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free  myself  from  so  galling  a  debt,  having  no 
fear  that  you  will  mock  my  poverty,  or  doubt 
my  wish  to  reimburse  you. — Here,  sir,  is  the 
sum,  and  with  interest,^  turning  to  his  host ; 
but  his  host  heeded  him  not — at  that  mo- 
ment he  thought  only  of  Mabel. 

"  Who  are  you,  who  are  thus  liberal  ?^  he 
asked  abruptly,  bending  his  scrutiny  upon 
her. 

"  Mabel  Conyers,^  she  replied,  shrinking 
timidly  back,  forgetting  her  intended  conceal- 
ment at  his  impatient  question. 

"  Mabel  Conyers  !  —  my  sister  !^  exclaimed 
the  young  man,  springing  to  her  side.  "  No 
wonder  that  I  thought  of  my  early  home 
and  my  childhood's  friends  when  I  looked  on 
you  r 

"  My  brother  ?  my  long-expected  brother  ? 
— they  said  you  were  no  more !     Do  not  de- 


ceive me.^ 


u 


I  will    not    deceive  you !     My  life   was 
sought,  but  the  plans  of  the  wicked  failed.     I 
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am  Philip  Conyen,  though  known  for. 
as  Robert  Foreman !" 

"  Mabel  Conyers  r  repeated  their  host  in 
a  tone  that  made  them  start*:  *'  the  daugbler 
of  Philip  Conyers  of  the  Orange?  Spaal^ 
girl  1"  he  continued  6ercely. 

^*  Yes,  sir,***  replied  Mabel,  clinging  to  her 
newly-found  brother  for  protection. 

*'  Ha !  his  children  —  his  children  bencnth 
my  roof  asking  for  aid  and  shdter !  So  you 
know  of  whom  you  ask  it  ?  Of  him  whom 
your  father  wronged,  refusing  to  pay  tbaf 
which  he  owed,  daring  an  appeal  to  law  when 
his  honour  had  been  relied  on^-^Honour!  it 
is  an  empty  name  that  the  base  use  to  gild 
their  evil  deeds  r 

**  You  wrong  my  father  I  —  I  will  stand 
surety  for  his  honour — never  tarnished,  never 
doubted  !  Make  your  claim,  Mr.  Elton,-  and 
I  will  engage  that,  if  just,  it  shall  be  ■itiifiedy'* 
said  the  young  man  proudly. 
^^  Are  you  Mr.  Elton  —  hit  fiuherfT*  aahtd^ 
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MAbel  wildlyt  stepping  forward  in  ha  engov 
ness. 

^  I  am  Mr.  Elton  !— I  am  bis  father,  Mabel 
Omyers !"  be  answered  sternly.  *^  What 
would  you  say  to  me  ?  Would  you  boast  how 
you  twined  your  snares  around  him?— ^how 
you  held  him  in  your  bonds-— then  threw  him 
off,  as  your  father  threw  aside  the  friend  of 
years  when  poverty  came  on  him  P— You  start! 
turn  pale !  Where  is  my  boy  ?^  grasping  her 
arm  : — '*  speak  girl !  lest  I  lay  my  curse  upon 
you  !'' 

^*  Oh,  no !  no !— <lo  not  that ! — but  go  with 
me  to  save  him." 

'*  Save  him !— where  is  he  ?  Clasp  not  your 
hands,  and  look  not  thus  ! — where  is  my  son  ?^ 

"  In  prison  I — on  the  charge  of  murder  !" 

He  let  go  her  arm,  starting  back  in  horror. 

**  Whose  murder  7*^  he  demanded  wildly. 

«  My  fond  father's !" 

"  Your  father  !— my  father !  Mabel,  is  this 
true  ?"'  questioned  her  startled  brother. 

VOL.  III.  o 
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"  Alas !  too  true  !'' 

**  Good  Heavens  ! — then  I  come  bock  too 
late !— -he  will  not  hear  my  repentaDce—* he  will 
not  bless  me  !  Perliaps  he  died  in  wrath»^  ex- 
claimed the  horror-stricken  son,  leaning  against 
the  manteUpiece  for  support. 

"  No,  no  ! — he  left  his  blessing  for  you  !— 
he  bade  me  give  it,  and  say  how  he  had  longed 
for  your  return." 

'^  Philip  Conyers  dead  ! — ^laid  in  the  nlent 
grave !  Then  ends  my  enmity ;  I  war  but 
with  the  living,""  said  Mr.  Elton,  more  moved 
than  he  cared  to  show. 

"  And  murdered  ? — did  you  say  murdered, 
Mabel  ?"  asked  her  brother. 

«  Yes  !" 

"Where?" 

"  On  the  high-road — at  night." 

^*  To  perish  thus  ! — my  kind  and  honourable 
father  to  die  a  dog's  death !  He  shall  have 
justice  done  upon  his  slayers!  Who  is  ac- 
cused?— did  you  not  say  that  harsh  man'i 
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son  ?  If  guilty,  there  shall  be  justice  done, 
though  I  owe  to  him  my  life.  Look  to  it,  sir!'' 
exclaimed  the  excited  youth,  waving  his  arm 
threateningly  towards  Mr.  Elton. 

^^  But  he  is  not  guilty  !  Tell  me,  girl,  that 
he  is  not  guilty,  and  I  will  bless  youP  gasped 
the  agitated  father,  clasping  his  hands,  and 
bending  before  her  in  the  earnestness  of  his 
appeal.  ^^  Do  not  say  that  he  avenged  my 
wrongs :  if  so,  the  sin  must  rest  upon  my  head — 
it  was  my  doing  !^ 

*^  He  is  not  guilty  !^  said  Mabel  firmly,  nay 
proudly. 

*^  Thank  Heaven !  I  bless  you  for  the 
words  r  exclaimed  his  father. 

"  Is  this  true,  or  the  delusion  of  love?"  de- 
manded her  brother  sternly. 

*^  It  is  true  !^  placing  her  hand  in  his. 
**  Mark  !  this  hand  shakes  not  while  I  speak — 
Edward  Elton  is  innocent  !*' 

**  You  deserve  his  love ! — Heaven  bless  you 
both  I"^  said  Mr.  Elton,  taking  her  hand,  whilst 

G  2 
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his  tears  fell  unheeded.  **  Shatne  upon  me 
that  I  could  doubt  my  noble  son  !  I  should 
have  known  him  better  !^ 

"  Who  is  the  murderer,  then  ?"  asked  Philip 
Conyers. 

"  Mr.  Dumsford.'* 

^^  Durnsford !"  shouted  both  gentlemeD  at 
once. 

*^  He  who  poisoned  my  youthful  mind, 
teaching  nie  to  judge  harshly  of  my  father — 
sowing  dissension  between  us  in  secret — play- 
ing the  moderator  in  public — urging  my  proud 
spirit  to  rebellion  till  I  iled  ! — he  who,  I  doubt 
not.  bribed  the  highwaymen  who  sought  my 
life  r  exclaimed  Philip  Conyers. 

*^  He  who  professed  to  be  my  friend  when 
others  wronged  me— who  pointed  out  my  in- 
juries, and  supplied  the  means  for  flight— who 
accused  your  father  of  dishonour.  Can  it  be 
that  he  deceived  me? — that  he  was  the  evil- 
doer, not  the  wife  of  my  affection  —  not  the 
friend  of  my  youth  ? — and  that  my  own  pride 
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was  fellow-worker  with  bis  deceit  ?  If  so,  what 
years  of  misery  do  I  not  owe  him  !— But  did 
you  say  that  my  boy  was  in  prison,  charged 
with  the  murder  ?^ 

^'  He  is !  False  men  swear  against  him, 
and  your  letter  is  brought  to  corroborate  the 
charge.  He  is  without  friends,  suspected  and 
deserted  :  oh  !  haste  to  save  him  !" 

"  Think  not  his  father  will  delay." 

'^  Nor  the  friend  who  owes  him  his  life,^  said 
Philip  Conyers.  •*  Forgive  me,  sir,  if  I  spoke 
too  harshly." 

"  The  error  rests  with  me,"  interposed  Mr. 
Elton.  ^'  I  blush  for  my  taunts  and  suspi- 
cions ;*^  extending  his  hand,  which  the  young 
man  shook  with  warmth. 

^'  Was  there  no  other  concerned  with  Durns- 
ford  ? — my  father  was  a  strong  man." 

*^  There  was  another, — one  who  has  lately 
passed  for  my  brother;  but  his  real  name,  I 
believe,  is  Hudson,  or  Wildfire,  the  noted 
highwayman.'^ 
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*^  Hudson  ! — the  name  of  the  woman  who 
nursed  me  and  my  child  at  Durnsford'^s  bid- 
ding/^ remarked  Mr.  Elton. 

*^  Hudson  !  the  man  who  sought  my  life, — 
I  then  thought,  from  personal  enmity, — I  have 
since  learnt,  hired  by  Dumsford,^  exclaimed 
Philip  Conyers.  Where  are  these  men,  and 
how  is  their  guilt  to  be  proved  ?** 

^'  Alas  !  I  fear  it  may  not  be  proved,  as  I 
only  know  it  from  their  own  words :  it  was 
from  them  I  fled  with  you." 

**Then  I  thwarted  my  worst  foe  unknow- 
ingly !  Now,  with  God's  will,  we  shall  dear 
the  innocent  and  convict  the  guilty.  Doubt  it 
not,  sweet  sister.  We  will  forward  to  Wexton 
as  speedily  as  possible,  and  you  shall  tell  me 
more  by  the  way." 

<<  We  will  go  together,"  said  Mr.  Elton, 
looking  kindly  upon  Mabel.  *^  It  may  be  that 
much,  if  not  all,  the  gloom  of  my  fate  may 
have  been  wrought  by  my  own  handu*  I  could 
not  brook  that  any  should  look  upon  me  in 
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mj  altered  fortunes;  I  feared  lest  the  finger 
of  scorn  should  point  me  out  as  him  betrayed 
and  wronged  by  wife  and  friend,  —  and  wife 
and  friend  may  be  still  innocent !  Yet  that 
cannot  be  —  I  saw  and  heard :  this  was  no 
mere  tale  from  fiendish  lips. — Let  us  away 
to  save  my  boy,  that  my  letter,  a  sudden  burst 
of  anger,  might  have  undone." 

"  On  !  on  r  said  Philip  Conyers  with  a  half 
smile  at  his  sister,  as  he  thought  of  her  wild 
injunction,  and  his  own  brilliant  dreams  as 
he  glided  over,  the  moonlit  sea,  watching  his 
gentle  charge, — dreams  melted  down  by  one 
single  word  to  a  more  sober,  yet  scarce  less 
lovely  colouring. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


Edward  Elton  raised  his  eyes  from  the 
holy  volume  before  him,  as  a  sunbeam  glaring 
in  at  the  small  grated  window  illumined  one 
of  its  most  encouraging  promises.  A  rush  of 
hope  came  across  his  heart  as  a  flood  of  light 
into  the  darkened  room  of  the  sick,  telling  of 
health,  and  life,  and  the  returning  freshness  of 
the  young  spirit.  He  forgot  that  he  was  alone, 
deserted  by  the  few — scorned,  detested  by  the 
many ;  he  forgot  that  he  was  a  pzisoner, 
charged  with  the  murder  of  one  whom  he  had 
loved  much,  the  father  of  one  whom  be  loved 
still  more ;  he  forgot  that  he  had  received  no 
message  from  her  lips, — that  she  too  might  re- 
gard him  with  hate  or  fear;    he  forgot  that 
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the  evidence  was  strong  against  him, — that  the 
friend  to  whom  he  had  written,  requesting  his 
aid  in  his  defence,  had  paid  no  heed  to  the 
summons,  and  that  he  had  no  means  to  fee  an 
unknown  counsel ;  he  forgot  that  his  father 
had  forbidden  him  to  think  of  Mabel  Conyers, 
the  lovely  star  of  his  dawn  of  life, — that  suspi- 
cion rested  on  that  father'^s  name,  and  that  he 
dared  not  claim  his  aid  or  sympathy,  lest  he 
should  thus  furnish  a  clue  to  those  who  would 
implicate  him  in  the  murder.  He  thought  of 
none  of  these  things ;  he  thought  only  of  the 
promise  before  him.  He  was  not  deserted,  not 
desolate ;  man  might  strive  to  crush  him,  but 
a  mightier  than  man  would  uphold  him. 

He  watched  that  sunbeam  as  it  passed  slowly 
across  his  chamber,  till  it  no  longer  found  ad- 
mission at  the  narrow  window.  He  watched  it 
at  first  with  a  buoyant  spirit,  an  exulting 
hope :  earth  and  heaven  were  to  him  for  a 
time  clothed  in  the  glory  of  anticipated  tri- 
umph.   Then   languor  succeeded  to   the   ex- 
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citement ;    the  colours  sobered— faded  ;    hope 
became  less  exulting,   and    as    the    aunbeam 
passed  away,  and  a  gloom  followed  in  his  un- 
furnished room,  it  required  some  8elf<-control 
to   prevent  his  sinking  into  the   despondency 
which  occasionally  overwhelmed  him.     Present 
danger,  active  suffering,  he  could  have  borne 
bravely ;  but  his  eager  spirit  was  ill  formed  by 
nature  to  support  with  patience  imprisonment 
and   inaction.     Yet  nature  had   been  in    part 
subdued,  his  impatience    rebuked   and  chast- 
ened :  his  despondency  was  not  unchallenged  ; 
he  had  learnt  to  see  errors  in  himself,  unmark- 
ed before,  and  to  l>e  more  trusting,  more  sub- 
missive.    What  was  he,  that  he  should  be  ex- 
empt from    suffering,— that   he   should    rebel 
because  evil  came  upon  him  P 

The  infirmities  of  the  body  will  check  the 
aspirations  of  the  soul ;  anxiety — and  in  hit 
situation  he  could  not  be  without  it — will  work 
a  change ;  confinement  will  bring  lassitude  and 
ill  health  to  those  accustomed  to  activity  ;  and 
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Edward  Elton^s  cheek  was  pale  and  thin,  the 
life  was  gone  from  his  eye,  the  smile  from  his 
lip,  and  at  times  the  body  would  have  rule, 
causing  him  to  doubt  the  possibility  of  esta- 
blishing his  innocence;  and  thus  he  drooped 
when  the  sunbeam  had  passed  from  his  sight 
and  a  twilight  gloom  succeeded.  He  sat  with 
his  head  bowed  on  his  hands,  and  his  thoughts 
wandering  from  Mabel  to  his  father. 

"Mr.  Astell,  sir,"  said  the  under-gaoler, 
whom  old  Ned  had  prepossessed  in  his  favour, 
touching  his  arm,  for  he  had  not  looked  up  at 
his  entrance. 

The  young  man  rose,  and  a  flush  came  upon 
his  pale  cheek,  but  faded  again  on  the  instant 
as  he  looked  doubtingly  on  his  visitor,  uncertain 
of  the  purpose  of  his  coming,  and  willing  to 
regulate  his  own  manner  by  his.  But  there  was 
nothing  uncertain  in  his  visitor^s  address ;  his 
interest  could  not  be  doubted,  his  friendly  in- 
tentions suspected. 

**  This  is  the  only  place,  Mr.  Elton,  in  which 
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I  should  not  see  you  with  umningkd  pleasure ; 
but  I  trust  in  a  few  days  to  receive  you  at  As- 
tell  Court,  relieved  from  the  aaxiecy  and  annoy- 
ance attending  your  present  unpleaaant  posi- 
tion. I  only  returned  last  night,  or  you  would 
have  seen  me  long  before." 

^  I  know  not  how  to  thank  you,  sir,  &r  this 
unlooked-for  kindness  —  this  confidence  in  a 
stranger,  when  many  tongues  and  many  cir- 
cumstances are  against  him,'*  replied  the  young 
man,  turning  away  to  conceal  his  emotion  as 
he  grasped  his  visitor's  hand. 

^^  You  give  me  more  praise  than  I  deserve, 
Mr.  Elton.  Old  Ned  has  been  with  me  tfais 
morning  pleading  your  cause  most  eloquently  ; 
staking  his  judgment  of  a  horse  on  your  inno- 
cence, and  asserting  that  Miss  Conyers  entei^ 
tains  the  same  opinion.  How  could  I  do  otlwr- 
wise  than  coincide  with  the  judgment  of  an  old 
groom  and  a  young  lady  P" 

^^  Did  Miss  Conyers  send  a  message,  then  ?* 
inquired  the  lover  eagerly. 
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^^  None  by  me.  Did  you  require  a  message 
to  convince  you  of  her  opinion — to  inform  you 
of  her  movements  ?" 

^^  I  had  no  right,  sir,  to  expect  a  message 
till  I  was  cleared  even  from  suspicion  of  her 
father'^s  murder ;  and  I  have  received  none^^'  be 
replied,  turning  away  with  a  dulled  look  from 
his  visitor^s  scrutiny.  The  name  of  Miss  Con« 
yers  should  not  be  linked  with  mine,  even  in  a 
whisper,  till  I  stand  in  her  presence  free  from 
suspicion :  of  her  thoughts  or  her  movements 
I  know  nothing,  have  heard  nothing,  since  my 
interview  with  old  Ned ;  of  which  he  perhaps 
informed  you.'* 

*^  I  cannot  doubt  you,  Mr«  Elton :  I  wish  I 
could.  There  might  then  be  only  impnidenoe 
on  the  part  of  Miss  Conyers ;  now  I  fear  there 
may  be  danger.** 

^^  Danger  to  Mabel  Conyers,  and  I  here  a 
prisoner,  powerless,  cooped  up  within  these 
narrow  walls,  unable  to  defend  her !"  exclaimed 
the  young  man  vehemently,  raising  his  arm  as 
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though  to  rend  the  strong  atone  barrier  that 
kept  him  in. 

*'  Calm  yourself!  there  may  be  no  danger.^ 
^^  You  bid  me  be  calm.  It  is  ever  thus  with 
the  old  ;  they  are  cold  and  selfish  in  their  age, 
and  then  they  talk  of  the  heat  and  the  folly  of 
the  young,  and  call  themselves  the  wise  ones 
of  the  earth.  You  may  be  calm :  you  have 
never  loved  as  I  love  Mabel  Conyers,  and 
known  her  you  loved  in  danger  without  the 
power  of  protecting  her.*" 

*'  Young  man,  be  still  !^  said  Mr.  Astell  so- 
lemnly ;  ^^  stir  not  up  the  passions  of  my  youth, 
that  time  and  prayer  have  hardly  tamed.  Have 
I  never  loved?  Ask  of  the  heart,  whose 
wounds  are  still  unhealed !  read  it  in  my  fur- 
rowed bn)w  and  sunken  cheek !  Years — long 
years  have  passed  since  then,  and  yet  I  tremble 
at  her  name  !  I  loved  Mabel's  mother  even  as 
you  love  her — and,  it  may  be,  more  passionate. 
ly  still.  Who  should  forbid  our  love — who 
stay  our  union  ?     She  should  be  mine !       I 
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woiild  break  down  every  barrier  that  opposed 
my  wishes!  Should  I  stand  calmly  by,  and 
see  her  given  to  another  ?  I  did  not  stand 
calmly  by,  but  perilled  lives  and  reputations, 
and  wrecked  the  happiness  of  others  !  Where 
is  she  ?  and  what  am  I  ?  She  is  in  the  silent 
grave,  where  there  is  no  love  — but  neither  is 
there  care  nor  sorrow ;— whilst  I  live  on  a 
blighted,  withered  trunk,  and  have  thus  stood 
for  years.  There  is  no  second  spring  for  me 
on  earth  :  my  hopes  are  of  another  world  P* 

The  young  man  looked  down,  rebuked  and 
shocked  at  the  emotion  he  had  excited  in  one 
generally  so  calm. 

•'  I  beg  your  pardon,' sir." 

*'  Ask  not  pardon  of  me.  I  erred  as  your- 
self;  I  too  thought  the  aged  were  grown  cold 
and  selfish.  Rather  learn  to  school  your  rash- 
ness,^ laying  his  hand  kindly  on  his  shoulder. 

"  I  will  endeavour,  sir,"  replied  Edward, 
touched  by  his  manner.  ^  But  tell  me  of 
MabePs  danger.*^ 
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'*  Perhaps  little,— perhaps  none.  She  left 
the  Orange  at  night,  and  in  secrecy,  after  a 
violent  scene  with  her  brother,  who  does  not 
bear  the  best  of  characters,  and  is  gone  no  one 
knows  whither.  Old  Ned  fancied  that  you 
might  have  been  informed  of  her  movements, 
whilst  common  report  attributes  her  flight  to 
the  dread  of  being  called  on  to  give  evidence 
which  might  convict  you.  If  so,  the  step  was 
ill  advised,   and   slander  does  not  spare  her 


name.** 


*^  Good  Heavens !  that  she  should  be  wrong- 
ed, though  but  in  thought,  through  me  f"  ex* 
claimed  the  young  man  passionatdy. 

"  It  is  but  a  report ;  you  may  best  judge 
of  its  truth,^  remarked  Mr.  Astell  more 
coldly. 

*^  Mr.  Astell,*"  said  the  prisoner,  flushing  at 
his  change  of  manner,  ^^  if  you  loved  Mabel's 
mother  as  I  love  herself,  you  will  believe  that  I 
would  rather  suffer  a  shameful  death  than  let 
a  doubt  rest  on  her  fair  fame.     It  was  to 
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save  her  from  comment  that  I  declined  stating 
where  I  spent  the  hours  previous  to  the  mur- 
der of  Mr.  Conjers.  From  you  I  will  have 
no  concealment :  jou  are  too  honourable  to 
betray  a  confidence ;  and  if  you  truly  loved 
her  mother,  you  will  protect  her  child.  I  was 
nearly  the  whole  day  lurking  about  the  Orange 
to  speak  once  more  to  Mabel  before  I  sought 
my  father,  never  heeding  how  the  concealing 
branches  tore  my  hands.  At  length  I  spoke 
to  her,  and,  irritated  by  fancied  insults,  used 
expressions  towards  Mr.  Conyers  which^  if 
repeated,  joined  to  the  other  evidence,  might 
be  considered  sufficient  proof  of  my  guilt. 
Note  or  message  have  I  received  none.  I  be- 
lieve our  interview  was  unknown  to  any ;  and 
it  is  my  conviction  that  her  own  unbiassed 
judgment  would  have  led  her  to  hold  an  even 
course,  leaving  the  rest  to  Providence.  Who 
shai'ed  her  flight  ?*" 

^^  She  went  alone^  and  no  trace  has  been  dis- 
covered of  her  course,  though  her  brother,  and 
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her  guardian,  Mr.  Durnsford,  have  been  eager 
in  their  search  for  many  days.^ 

^'  Alone  ? — and  no  clue  ?  Can  he  have  taken 
her  life,  as  he  took  her  father's?  But  no; 
that  could  not  advantage  him,  and  he  loved 
her — if  love  it  could  be  called.  She  would  not 
have  fled  alone, — slie  is  too  timid  ;— smother 
urged  and  arranged  her  flight : — even  now  he 
may  have  forced  her  to  be  his ; — and  I  ana  here^ 
fettered,  caged,  and  she  in  the  murderer^s 
hands,  calling  for  succour  which  I  cannot 
give  r 

"  Whose  hands  T 

"  Durnsford's.^ 

**  Do  you  suspect  him  of  the  murder  ?^ 

«  Yes,  I  do." 

^^  But  on  what  grounds  ?  He  has  ever 
borne  an  honourable  character.*^ 

*Vlt  would  have  been  useless  to  tell  others: 
you  may  believe ; — listen  !  Hunted  from  the 
Grange  by  grooms  and  dogs — fearing  my  own 
rashness  should  I  be  caught,  and  the  bringiflg 
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scandal  on  Miss  Conyers,  I  hurried  on  through 
bye-ways,  till,  breathless  and  wearied,  I  threw 
myself  down  in  a  ruined  shed  and  slept  for 
many  hours.  I  was  surprised  and  alarmed, 
whilst  pursuing  my  journey  early  the  following 
morning,  to  see  the  squire's  horse  grazing  by 
the-road  side  near  Tanner's  quarry.  Not  far 
off  lay  his  master.  He  knew  me  on  the  instant, 
grasping  my  hand  with  all  his  former  kind- 
ness. I  would  have  gone  for  aid ;  but  he  bade 
me  stay  beside  him,  signifying,  for  he  spoke 
with  difficulty,  that  human  aid  would  be  in 
vain.  I  supported  him  in  my  arms,  wiping 
the  dew  from  his  brow.  His  voice  was  low, 
and  his  words  broken ;  but  his  senses  wandered 
not.  Rude  words  had  been  exchanged  at  our 
last  meeting,  and  his  first  sentence  was  regret 
for  the  circumstance. 

*'  ^  I  am  sorry  for  what  passed  between  us ;  I 
was  worked  on  by  another, — you  will  forgive. 
The  thought  has  pressed  upon  me,  and  I 
prayed  that  I  might  live  to  speak  to  you,  or  to 
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my  child.     My  poor  Mabel !    I  give  ber  to 
your  love :  cherish   her  for  my  sake  and  fbr 
hers ! — tell  her  I  bless  her  in  my  dying  hour. 
I  had  hoped  to  see  my  boy,  too;  but  God  villa 
it  not,  and  I  do  not  murmur.     I  paid  too  little 
heed  to  my  ways  while  in  health  and  strengtL 
Hearken  to  the  dying !     Put  not  off  repent- 
ance ;  seek  your  God  while  young.     The  hor- 
rors of  the  last  few  hours !— the  good  omitted, 
and  the  evil  done,  rose  up  in  terrible  array. 
The  body   tortured,   and   the  thoughts    oon« 
fused  !   the  Evil  One    calling  for  his  yictim, 
and  mocking  at  his  broken  prayers.     A  night 
of  terror  words  cannot  describe!     But  it   is 
past.     I  hope  now — humbly  hope,  trusting  in 
Him  who  died  to  save.     I  prayed  that  I  might 
live  to  give  my  Mabel  to  your  care^  and  God 
grants  the  mercy.     My  blessing  upon  her  and 
you  !— you  will  be  kind  to  all  I  cared  for.    I 
die  in  peace  with  all,  forgiving  my  murderef% 
as  I  hope  to  be  forgiven.^ 
^* '  Murderers  !'  I  exclaimed,  for  till  thm  I 
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had  only  thought  of  his  having  been  thrown 
from  his  horse :  *  who  were  they  ?'     His  last 
words  had  been  uttered  with  difficulty,  and 
hitemipted  by  groans,  whilst  his  pressure  of  my 
hand  had  become  more  feeble.     He  looked  up 
as  I  repeated  the  question,  and  his  lips  moved. 
I  bent  down  to  catch  the  words^-^I  fancied  I 
could  distinguish  Durnsford;  but  there  came 
a  rattling  in  the  throat,  and  I  dare  not  aver 
that  he  was  named.     *  Durnsford !  did  you  say 
Durnsford?''  I  demanded.     The  eyes   lit    up 
again  for  an  instant; — I  thought  the  head  bowed 
in  assent,  whilst  his  hand  grasped  mine  more 
firmly ;  but  he  could  not  speak.     A  glaze  came 
over  his  eyes ; — he  started  as  at  a  sharper  pangi 
and  fell  back  in  my  arms  with  a  deep  groan. 
I  called  on  him  to  speak,  if  but  one  word ; — ^it 
Was  in  vain  !»-the  glazed  eyes  turned  not-— 
the  hand  stiffened  in  my  grasp,  and  the  head 
fell  forward.     I  called  for  succour,  but  none 
came !  I  felt  for  the  beating  of  his  heart,  but 
it  was  still !     I  knew  not  till  he  was  gone  how 
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I  had  loved  him.     I  would  not  believe  bim 
dead.     With    the  wild  idea    that    a  surgeon 
might  yet  avail,  I  laid  the  body  on  the  bank 
and   ran   towards   Mr.  HortonY     I   heard  a 
noise  behind  me,  but  I  heeded  it  not,  looked 
not  back — never  guessed  I  was  pumued,  till, 
on  endeavouring  to  rise  after  a  stunning  fall* 
I  saw  Dawkins  beside  me,  who,  aided  by  an- 
other, seized  and  bound  me  before  I  was  aware 
of  his  intention.     My   entreaties,   my   expla- 
nations were  unheeded,  and  I  was  dragged  to 
the  Grange  amidst  the  jeers  and  the  execrations 
of  the  furious  crowd.     The  assertion   that  I 
admitted   my    guilt   was    a    lie  —  the    lie  of 
revenge  for  having  thwarted  Dawkins  in  di^ 
honest  dealing.     So  faint  was  the  whisper,  that 
I  do  not  consider  myself  justified  in  publicly 
charging  Mr.  Durnsford  with  the  crime,  what- 
ever may  be  my  own  opinion  ;  but  I  tremUe  at 
the  thought  of  his  holding  Miss  Conyers  in  Idi 
power.    To  have  fled  without  bis  knowledge  I 
believe  impossible,  for  he  is  one  who 
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divines  everything.  I  entreat  you,  therefore — 
would  I  could  do  it  myself! — to  seek  her,  and 
rest  not  till  you  have  found  her.'" 

^^  Depend  on  this :  I  will  not  hesitate,  though 
some  may  say  I  have  no  right  to  interfere,  not 
having  been  her  father^s  friend.  I  have  the 
right  of  love,  of  justice,  of  humanity;  and 
every  inquiry  shall  be  made.  It  is  dreadful  to 
believe  Durnsford  the  murderer — his  friend  for 
years  I  I  never  liked  the  man,  yet  could  bring 
no  charge  against  him  ;  and,  by  his  own  show- 
ing, he  served  one  I  highly  valued.  If  I  had 
any  clue " 

"  Consult  Martha  Wilford,**'  said  the  pri- 
soner abruptly :  **  she  foretold  something  of 
this,  and  professed  an  interest  in  Miss  Conyers 
and  myself.** 

**  And  why  should  Martha  Wilford  take  an 
interest  in  you  V*  asked  Mr.  Astell,  turning  a 
keen  look  on  the  speaker. 

"That  is  a  mystery  which  she  refused  to 
explain;  for  rescuing  her  cat  from  the  dogs 
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could  scarcely  account  for  her  good  wilL  She 
commanded  rather  than  requested  my  presence, 
and  insisted  on  reading  my  fate,  as  she  termed 
it.  How  she  gained  her  knowledge  of  my  past 
life,  (a  knowledge  acquired  by  myself  but  a 
short  time  previous,)  I  cannot  tell :  but  should 
her  knowledge  of  the  future  prove  equally  oor^ 
rect,  I  may  yet  be  recompensed  for  my  present 
anxiety.  She  spoke  of  some  secret  foe,  whom 
I  took  to  be  Durnsford,  and  bade  me  apply  to 
you  in  case  of  need.'*'* 

*'And  why  did  you  not?  I  bade  you  do 
the  same.'" 

**  You  were  absent,  sir ;— and,  charged  with 
such  a  crime,  I  felt  delicate  in  applying  to  a 
stranger.** 

**  That  is,  you  were  proud,  and  waited  for 
me  to  renew  the  offer,  whilst  I  knew  not  how 
much  you  required  my  aid.  Martha  Wilford^s 
conduct  has  been  singular.  The  day  before 
you  came  to  Astell  Court,  she  crossed  me  in 
my  walk, — spoke  of  dangers  threatening  Miss 
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Conyers  and  yourself,  and  called  on  me  to 
protect  you  if  the  need  should  arise.  She 
knew  her  influence  over  me,  from  the  part  she 
played  in  my  early  history ;  she  knew,  too, 
my  feelings  towards  the  child  of  her  whom  I 
had  loved  :  but  she  refused  to  assign  any  other 
reason  for  her  interest  in  you,  than  your  being 
an  object  of  regard  to  Mabel  Conyers.  Your 
likeness  to  a  lost  friend  strtick  me  at  our  first 
meeting;  but  I  know  no  one  of  the  name  of 
Elton.  There  is  a  report  of  a  letter  from' 
your  father,  in  which  he  accuses  Mr.  Con- 
yers of  dishonourable  conduct,  and  urges  yoi^ 
to  avenge  the  injury/' 

"  The  letter  does  accuse  Mr.  Conyers ;  but 
those  who  would  implicate  Mr.  Elton  in  the 
murder  do  him  wrong.  I  know  not  to  what 
my  father  alludes,  and  Houbt  not  that  he 
wrote  under  some  misapprehension,  since  Mn 
Conyers,  as  well  as  yourself,  knew  no  one  of  my 
name.  It  is  strange  that  all  I  meet  should 
be  struck  with  some  resemblance  which  no  one 
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explains :  even  Mr.  Durnsford's  first  look  I 
fancied  one  of  hate,  surprise  —  almost  fear, 
but  it  so  instantly  changed  that  I  have  some- 
times doubted  my  own  sight.^ 

^^  Has  your  father  always  borne  the  same 
name  ?^  asked  Mr.  Astell  thoughtfully. 

^^  Since  my  recollection.  If  you  ask  this  in 
reference  to  the  report  I  know  to  be  abroad, 
of  my  father^s  having  committed  forgery,  I 
have  only  to  say  that  I  cannot  and  will  Hot 
believe  it.*" 

^*  Of  course  his  appearance  will  disprove  the 
report." 

^*  He  will  not  appear  unless  I  should  be 
acquitted." 

Why  so  ?""  asked  Mr.  Astell  gravely. 
Because  suffering  and  wrong  have  maik 
him  shun  his  fellow  men ;  and  I  will  noty  by 
forcing  him  from  his  retirement,  Bul>ject  hinl 
to  the  contumely  of  those  who  condemn  «■ 
both  unheard.  He  will  not  hear  from  me  till 
I  have  been  condemned  or  acquitted.^ 
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Mr.  Astell  looked  steadily  at  the  young 
man'^s  flushed  cheek  and  indignant  bearing. 
The  scrutiny  was  satisfactory. 

"  Is  this  kind  to  your  father?"  he  asked  in 
a  more  friendly  tone.  *^  His  advice  might 
assist  you — his  presence  silence  the  clamour 
against  himself,— -his  sympathy  would  support 
you.*** 

*^  It  may  not  be  wise,  sir,  as  far  as  my  own 
safety  alone  is  considered;  but  I  mean  it 
kindly.  My  father  is  not  as  other  men.  I  will 
not  for  the  sake  of  his  sympathy,— and  none 
can  tell  what  that  sympathy  would  be  to  me» 
who  have  not  been  as  desolate, — compel  him 
forth  among  the  cruel  and  the  cold,  recalling 
the  agonies  of  long  past  years.  If  condemn- 
ed,'' and  his  voice  faltered,  **  I  had  intended  to 
leave  a  letter  in  the  hands  of  a  friend  ;*-but  I 
have  no  friend,  —  none  will  hold  communion 
with  a  reputed  murderer." 

*^  Say  not  so !  You  must  look  on  me  as  a 
friend,  and  let  me  advise  as  a  friend.      Is 
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it  true,  as  I  hear,  that  you  have  engaged  do 
legal  aid  ?'" 

"  It  is  true.*" 

"  And  why  is  this  ?** 

'^  Because,  save  my  father,  I  stand  alone  on 
the  earth.  He  who  sees  the  hearts  of  men  and 
the  deeds  of  their  hands  can  bring  my  inno- 
cence to  light,  if  it  so  please  Him :  if  not,  I 
must  submit  to  His  will.  Yet  it  is  hard  to 
die  a  death  of  shame,  for  the  murder  of  one 
whom  I  would  have  risked  life  to  save,  for  hia 
own  and  his  sweet  child^s  sake !— to  leave  my 
memory  so  branded  with  the  guilt,  that  even 
she  may  not  weep  my  death  ! — My  poor  fa- 
ther, too ! — what  will  he  say  ? — And  all  this 
when  life  was  opening  out  so  bright  before 
me  !^ — hiding  his  face  with  his  hands  to  con* 
ceal  his  emotion,  whilst  the  listener'^s  lip  qui- 
vered, and  his  eye  dimmed  as  be  gased  upon 
him. 

^^  Yes,  God  will  shield  the  innocent ;  but  He 
works  through  means,  and  such  should  men 
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employ,  asking  His  blessing  on  them.  You 
must  have  counsel.'* 

"  It  cannot  be,  sir.*" 

"  And  why  not  ?" 

^^  I  have  no  means  to  fee  one;  and  justice 
must  be  bought,^  replied  the  prisoner  bitterly. 
**  No  wonder,  since  even  friendship  will  not 
act  without  fine,  shining  gold  !^ 

**  And  fine,  shining  gold  shall  not  be  want- 
ing,'' said  Mr.  Astell  warmly.  *'Have  yoa 
applied  to  any  one  ?'^ 

"  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Cars  well  on  my  first  com- 
mittal, thinking  that,  if  unable  to  act  himself, 
he  would  at  least  advise,  since  he  professed 
gratitude  for  a  slight  service,  and  pressed  me 
to  visit  town,  offering  to  advance  my  wishes 
if  I  chose  to  study  the  law.  It  was  to  his 
house  I  was  proceeding  when  my  acquaintance 
with  Mr.  Conyers  delayed  my  journey.  I 
have  received  no  answer  to  my  letter ; — yet  he 
called  himself  my  friend  r 

**  You  shall  have  gold  and  a  friend — a  zeaU 
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ous  friend!^  replied  Mr.  Astell  with  friendly 
warmth.  *^  You  must  not  refuse  me : — I  should 
do  it  for  mere  justice,  were  I  not  interested  by 
your  own  conduct,  and  your  likeness  to  my 
lost  friend." 

^^  I  cannot  thank  you,  sir,*^  said  the  prisoner ; 
but  the  faltering  voice  and  glistening  eye  told 
his  thanks  more  eloquently  than  words. 

^*  This  likeness  is  very  strange :  it  has  some 
mystical  power  to  win  friends  and  foes,*^  he 
continued  after  a  pause. 

'^  It  is  strange ;  and  all  who  acknowledge  it 
knew  him,  whose  death  I  have  never  ceased 
to  deplore,*^  observed  Mr.  Astell. 

Both  seemed  lost  in  thought ;  and  in  the  heed- 
lessness of  abstraction  which  so  frequently  leadd 
to  unconscious,  and  merely  mechanical  action, 
Mr.  Astell  took  up  a  sketch  lying  on  the  tai> 
ble,  uncovering  by  the  movement  a  curiously 
wrought  pencil-case  that  lay  beneath.  His  eye 
fixed  upon  it ;  he  seized  and  examined  it  in 
«very  part,  his  countenance  showing  sudden 
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changes,   whilst  the  hands    shook  that  held 
it. 

"  Whose  is  this  ?''  he  demanded  abruptly. 

"  Mine,  sir,"   replied  Edward,  surprised  at 
his  emotion. 

"  Yours  ?     How,  and  from  whom  did  you 
obtain  it  r 

"It  was  given  me  by  my  father  when  a  boy, 
in  compliance  with  my  importunities." 

^*  But  from  whom  did  he  obtain  it  ?^ 

"  Really,  Mr.  Astell,  these  are  strange  ques* 
tions,  asked  in  a  strange  manner;  and  more^ 
I  cannot  answer  them  precisely.  I  found  the 
pencil-case  among  some  rubbish  whilst  ransack- 
ing a  drawer  which  I  was  not  justified  in  ex- 
amining. Delighted  with  my  discovery,  I  took 
it  to  my  father,  who  said  it  had  been  given  to 
him  by  my  godfather;  but,  since  be  who 
gave  it  had  betrayed  and  wronged  him,  the 
bauble  had  become  hateful  in  his  sight.  He 
would  have  crushed  it ;  but  I  pleaded  so  strong- 
ly for  its  possession,  that  at  length  he  yielded^ 
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on  condition  it  should  never  meet  his  eye  sgain. 
He  thought  it  had  been  destroyed  long  befortf 
and  only  spared  it  then  to  avoid  prolonging  an 
agitating  discussion.  But  you  are  ill,  Mr.  A«- 
tell.     Shall  I  call  assistance  ?" 

^*  Good  Heavens  !  then  he  lives  !^'  exclaimed 
Mr.  Astell,  without  heeding  his  remark.  **  I 
was  not  deceived  in  the  resemblance.  Your 
father  is  " 

^^  Who  ?^  questioned  the  young  man,  holding 
his  breath  lest  he  should  lose  the  name. 

^^  The  friend  of  my  youth,  Allan  BeaM* 
champ."' 

"  Of  Beauchamp  Park  ?'' 

"  The  same.*' 

^^  And  that  portrait  in  the  haunted  room  f*^ 

^*  Your  mother ;  and  you  are  my  godaon, 
Allan  Astell  Beauchamp  ;^  and  he  wept  on  the 
young  man^s  shoulder.  ^*  I  never  thought  to 
have  wept  again/'  he  said  after  a  time,  raisiiig 
his  head,  and  looking  kindly  on  the  priaoiier. 
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who  had  sought  to  soothe  his  emotion.  ^*  B«l 
theu,  I  never  hoped  to  hear  such  words,  to 
look  on  my  friend's  child,  to  hear  that  my 
friend  himself  still  lived.  Tell  me  all.  Why 
did  he  fly  from  those  who  loved  him  ?  ftt>m  his 
friend,— his  wife  ?** 

"  He  believed  both  false.'*  ^ ' 

"  Ha  f  How  should  he  do  that  ?  He^  is 
still  fondly  remembered  by  us  both.**  '■''" 

"  Does  my  mother  live,  then  ?" 

"  Yes ;  but  in  seclusion ;  and  lately,  in  ffl 
health.  Against  every  persuasion  she  #ould 
visit  Beauchamp  Park,  where  the  appeilrfttii^ 
of  a  stranger  bearing  a  striking  resemblance  to 
my  friend  brought  on  a  dangerous  illness.*^ 

"  Then  I  held  my  mother  in  my  arm?,  and 
knew  it  not !  Yet  the  beauty  of  that  portrait 
has  been  with  me  ever  since.  But  my  fathel 
only  told  me  of  false  friends,  the  ^ver  of  this 
gift  one  of  the  falsest  !^ 

'*  I   did  him  no   wrong,  save  -through   my 
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rashness:  but  there  was  a  mystery  connected 
with  his  sudden  flight  which  I  could  never  fa- 
thom.    Tell  me  what  you  know.'' 

Edward  did  tell  him  all  he  knew,  all  that 
his  father  had  revealed ;  and  Mr.  Astell  listen- 
ed in  fixed  attention:  but  still  the  mystery 
was  only  in  part  explained. 

^^  There  must  have  been  treachery  some- 
where; but,  as  your  father  gave  no  names, 
there  is  still  much  that  I  cannot  comprehend. 
Mabel  Duncombe  was  Mrs.  Beauchamp's  cou- 
sin. I  had  long  loved  her,  and  my  regard  was 
returned;  but  we  loved  in  secret,  for  I  had 
then  no  fortune,  and  her  brothers,  worldly  men, 
with  fierce,  ungovernable  tempers,  insisted  on 
her  marrjing  Mr.  Conyers.  Too  timid  to  re- 
fuse, yet  loving  me  too  well  to  consent,  the 
point  remained  undecided.  Your  £Either  left 
his  home  on  urgent  business,  as  you  know. 
Indignant  at  oppression,  touched  by  suffering, 
generous  to  a  fault,  Allan  Beauchamp  would 
have  shared  his  only  remaining  guinea  with  a 
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friend.  It  has  never  been  clearly  understood 
how  he  became  so  much  involved :  his  uncal- 
culating  generosity,  the  viUany  of  agents,  and 
the  dishonourable  conduct  of  some  calling  them- 
selves his  friends,  could  scarcely  explain  it ; 
and  it  was  supposed  that  revenge  had  some 
share  in  his  ruin.  Mr.  Gamier,  the  present  pos- 
sessor of  Beauchamp  Park,  had  been  rejected 
by  your  mother ;  and  Mr.  Dumsford  was  also 
suspected  of  having  aspired  to  her  hand.  The 
former  bought  up  as  much  as  in  his  power 
the  claims  of  others  against  him,  pushing  the 
law  himself  to  its  extremest  rigour :  the  latter, 
after  Beauchamp'^s  supposed  death,  produced 
a  paper  empowering  him  to  act  in  his  name, 
and  receive  all  monies  due  to  him  in  conside- 
ration of  an  advance.  Why  Dumsford,  whom 
Beauchamp  had  disliked,  was  so  appointed  in 
preference  to  myself  or  some  other  friend,  antl 
why  his  wife  was  never  named,  was  one  of  the 
several  strange  circumstances  for  which  no  one 
could  account,  and  which  induced  a  belief  that 
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the  disorder  of  his  affairs  had  deranged  bis  in- 
tellects. I  have  always  bitterly  regretted  that 
I  did  not  remonstrate  on  his  profuie  expendi- 
ture ;  but  I  was  not  over  prudent  then,  and 
feared  he  might  think  I  wished  to  confine  his 
generosity  to  myself.  I  was  absent  when  he 
departed  for  the  North,  but  returned  suddenly 
to  the  neighbourhood  on  hearing  that  Mabel 
was  to  be  shortly  married  to  Mr.  Conyers.  She 
and  her  brothers  were  staying  at  Beaucbamp 
Park,  and,  to  quiet  her  alarm — ^for,  knowing 
her  brothers'*  temper,  she  always  dreaded  a 
hostile  meeting, — I  consented  to  appear  in  dis- 
guise, instead  of  openly,  as  I  had  intended. 
Mrs.  Beaucbamp  had  been  dangerously  ill ; 
but,  unwilling  to  alarm  her  husband,  or  cauae 
his  return,  knowing  the  importance  of  hit 
business,  she  had  concealed  her  indisposition, 
and  still  written  when  scarcely  able  to  hold  m 
pen.  This  may  account  for  the  fancied  con^ 
straint  and  coldness  of  her  letters.  The  only 
secret  I  had  ever  withheld  from  Beaucbamp 
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waa  my  love  for  Mabel ;  withheld  at  her  ear- 
nest entreaty,  to  calm  her  fears  lest  it  should 
become  known.  Thus,  liking  the  frank  and 
generous  temper  of  Mr.  Conyers,  he  wished  for 
the  union,  little  thinking  the  misery  it  would 
bring  on  me.  Even  your  mother  guessed  not 
our  love ;  and  when  I  told  her,  and  implored 
her  counsel,  she  too  wished  that  I  should  not 
then  apply  to  your  father  for  his  aid,  fearing  to 
increase  his  anxieties  and  endanger  his  safety  : 
yet  she  felt  for  and  did  all  she  could  to  serve 
us.  She  urged  Mabel  to  refuse  compliance 
with  the  commands  of  her  brothers,  or  to  throw 
herself  on  Mr.  Conyers^s  kindness  ; — she  offered 
to  speak  to  that  gentleman  herself,  to  bear  her 
refusal  to  her  brothers,  and  submit  to  their  vio- 
lence, if  Mabel  would  engage  to  remain  firm : 
but  Miss  Duncombe  was  too  timid  for  either — 
she  could  only  weep  and  wring  her  hands ;  and 
fancying  her  brothers  suspicious  of  the  truths 
she  feared  to  meet  or  admit  me  as  before. 
Your  father  wrote  to  fix  a  day  for  his  return ; 
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the  DuDCombes  talked  of  going,  refusing  to 
leave  their  sister, — and  it  was  understood  that 
they  intended  to  hasten  the  marriage.  There 
was  no  time  to  pause,  and,  maddened  at  the 
thought  of  losing  Mabel,  I  wrote  a  wild  note 
to  Mrs.  Beauchamp,  most  earnestly  entreating 
an  interview — a  request  there  was  little  difficulty 
in  granting.  A  case  of  suspected  fever,  and 
your  delicate  looks,  had  induced  Mrs.  Beau- 
champ  to  place  you  and  your  nurse,  Martha 
Wilford,  at  a  pretty  cottage  in  a  distant  part 
of  the  grounds ;  and  it  was  her  daily  custcHn 
to  go  to  that  cottage,  or  be  met  on  the  way  by 
the  nurse,  in  whom  she  placed  implicit  trust 
Martha  Wilford  had  received  a  superior  edu« 
cation ;  her  beauty  was  at  that  time  striking, 
and  her  whole  deportment  commanding.  She 
was  not  a  popular  person ;  but  there  was  eveiy 
reason  to  believe  her  attached  to  you  and  your 
mother;  and  she  had  acquired  the  oonfideoce 
of  Mabel,  having  been  generally  present  at  our 
stolen  meetings.     Mrs.  Beauchamp  met  me  in 
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the  shrubbery,  Martha  Wilford  keeping  watch 
at  her  own  suggestion,  lest  the  Duncombes 
should  burst  upon  us ;  they  having  some  sus- 
picion, she  asserted,  of  my  being  in  the  neigh* 
bourhood. 

*^  With  a  wildness  little  short  of  delirium, 
I  urged  your  mother  to  procure  me  one  more 
interview  with  Mabel,  and  second  my  entreaties 
for  an  elopement,  MabeFs  fears  preventing  a 
more  open  course.  She  had  no  parent  to  whom 
obedience  was  due,  and  her  brothers  sought  the 
match  for  their  own  private  views,  though 
aware  of  her  repugnance.  It  must  have  been 
these  passionate  pleadings,  and  my  as  passion* 
ate  expressions  of  gratitude,  that  misled  your 
father;  but  he  should  have  better  known  his 
angel  wife,  whose  love  still  lives  upon  his 
memory.  Our  parting  was  hurried  by  Mar* 
tha  Wilford's  warning  that  some  one  was  ap- 
proaching. I  hope  she  dealt  honestly  with  us. 
That  night  the  bailiffs  took  possession  of  the 
house,   in  virtue  of  a  writ  obtained  by  Mr» 
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Gamier  on  not  very  legal  grounds : — he  sought 
not  justice,  but  revenge. 

"  Your  mother  sent  to  inform  me  of  the  cir- 
cumstance, saying  that  my  meeting  with  Mabel 
Duncombe  must  be  postponed ;  but,  in  my 
rashness,  I  heeded  not  the  message,  and  pro- 
ceeded as  had  been  before  agreed  on,  still  r^ 
solved  to  persuade  her  to  become  the  partner 
of  my  flight,  for  which  everything  was  pre- 
pared. Finding  the  side-door  locked,  I  climb- 
ed in  at  a  window,  and  reached  Mrs.  Beau* 
Champa's  dressing-room,  the  place  appointed  for 
the  meeting ;  but,  unhappily,  I  moved  not  so 
silently  as  to  escape  observation.  Scarcelj 
had  Mrs.  Beauchamp.  who  was  arranging  some 
papers,  recovered  from  her  surprise  at  my 
unexpected  presence,  and  implored  me  to  de- 
part, before  the  Duncombes  rushed  into  the 
room  with  their  swords  drawn,  professiiig  f6 
take  me  for  a  robber.  Mrs.  Beauchamp  step* 
ped  l>etween,  or  I  should  have  faUen  a  victiiB 
to  their  fury.     MabeVs  name  was  not  at  ficst 
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meotioned;  and  when  others  came,  attract** 
ed  by  the  clamour,  they  taxed  your  mother 
with  clandestindy  admitting  visitors  in  the 
absence  of  her  husband,  thus  giving  rise  to 
evil  reports,  which,  however,  soon  died  away, 
your  mother'^s  conduct  having  ever  been  such 
that  no  slander  against  her  could  be  credit- 
ed. It  was  believed  by  most  that  my  visit 
referred  to  the  bailiffs.  The  Buncombes  de- 
parted at  daybreak,  leaving  Mrs.  Beauchamp 
in  her  distress,  and  taking  their  sister  with 
them,  assigning  my  midnight  visit  as  the  rea- 
son :  and  it  was  a  reason,  but  not  as  they 
ccdoured  it ; — they  knew  too  well  I  loved  their 
sister: — there  had  been  treachery  somewhere, 
and  my  rashness  had  done  evil.  Alarmed  at 
their  fierce  threats,  dreading  lest  I  should 
perish  by  her  brothers^  hands,  or  they  by  mine, 
Mabel  promised  to  become  Mrs.  Conyers,  pro- 
vided they  would  apologise  to  me,  and  pledge 
themselves  that  no  hostile  meeting  should  take 
place.     They  consented ;    and  before  she  left 
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the  house,  she  wrote  to  bid  me  farewell,  im- 
ploring me  not  to  seek  her,  as  her  word  was 
passed,  and  an  interview  would  but  increase 
her  grief.  I  was  little  short  of  mad  when 
aware  of  the  consequences  of  my  rashness! 
Mabel  was  lost  to  me  for  ever !  My  despe- 
ration might  have  urged  me  to  some  fatal  act, 
had  not  the  state  of  your  father'^s  affairs  and 
your  mother'^s  anxiety  withdrawn  my  thoughts 
from  myself.  The  bailiff,  grateful  for  some 
former  kindness,  and  contrary,  I  believe,  to  the 
wishes  of  his  employer,  offered  every  civiKty 
in  his  power ;  but  still  his  duty  must  be  doue. 
With  little  more  than  a  lieutenant's  pay,  I 
could  neither  offer  bail  nor  bond,  but  propo0ed 
meeting  Beauchamp,  and  persuading  him  to 
secrete  himself  for  a  while  till  matters  could  be 
arranged.  I  was  on  the  point  of  departing, 
when  a  note  was  given  to  Mrs.  Beauchamp^ 
the  bearer  of  which  had  returned  immediately 
on  its  delivery.  It  purported  to  come  from  a 
friend  of  Beauchamp's,  and  begged  your  mo- 
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ther  and  myself  to  proceed  with  all  possible 
haste  to  an  obscure  village  in  the  North,  where 
my  friend  lay  dangerously  ill,  unable  to  write 
himself.  It  also  urged  the  strictest  secrecy,  as 
other  writs  were  out  against  him. 

*^  Within  an  hour,  we  were  on  our  road; 
the  anxious  wife,  to  avoid  delay,  having  for* 
borne  to  see  her  child,  contenting  herself  with 
a  note  to  Martha  Wilford,  in  whom  she  placed 
implicit  trust.  On  reaching  the  village  men* 
tioned  in  the  note^and  inquiring  for  Beau- 
champ  under  a  feigned  name  as  desired,  a 
letter  was  delivered,  stating  that  he  had  been 
obliged  to  leave  the  place,  though  still  ill,  but 
would  return  in  a  few  days,  advising  us  to 
wait  his  coming,  and  not  excite  suspicion  by 
inquiries.  We  waited  for  many  days,  and 
then,  hearing  nothing,  retraced  our  steps,  Mrs. 
Beauchamp  feeling  anxious  for  her  child,  not 
having  heard  from  the  nurse,  to  whom  she  had 
written.  Little  did  she  imagine  the  tale  that 
would  greet  her  on  her  return!     Beauchamp 
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Park  was  in  possession  of  Mr.  Garnier ! — ^Mar- 
tha Wilford's  life  was  despaired  of ! — her  ill- 
ness caused  by  the  loss  of  the  child  committed 
to  her  charge. 

^^  She  said  that  your  father  had  met  her 
and  torn  you  from  her  arms,  in  spite  of  her 
entreaties,  the  evening  after  our  hasty  depar- 
ture. His  violence,  and  the  wildness  of  his 
looks  and  words,  had  so  alarmed  her,  that  she 
had  fainted ;  and  the  shock  on  recovering,  of 
finding  no  trace  of  parent  or  of  child,  bad 
brought  on  fever  and  delirium* 

^^  Further  inquiry  proved  equally  vain: 
none  had  seen  Beauchamp  in  the  grounds— 
none  had  seen  him  afterwards.  His  hat  and 
some  clothes  belonging  to  the  boy  were  found 
in  the  river,  and  after  some  days  a  body  sup* 
posed  to  be  that  of  the  lost  child.  Thus  all 
believed  that  father  and  son  had  perished  in 
the  stream,  though  from  the  numerous  hdes 
it  contained,  and  a  recent  flood,  the  body  of 
the  former  was  not  recovered.    Some   spoke 
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of  the  death  as  accidental ;  but  many  believed 
it  premeditated.  All  endeavours  to  discover 
the  writer  of  the  letters  were  in  vain ;  and 
we  were  doubtful  whether  to  consider  them  the 
warnings  of  a  friend,  or  the  frauds  of  an  enemy. 
The  only  other  information  we  could  obtain 
of  the  movements  of  Beauchamp  after  writing 
to  announce  his  intended  return,  was  afibnied 
by  Mr.  Durnsford  and  his  servants.  That 
gentleman  was  indebted  to  him  both  for  sums 
borrowed,  and  the  purchase  of  some  fields; 
and  these  sums  Beauchamp  had  written  to 
request  he  would  have  in  readiness  on  the  day 
previous  to  that  fixed  for  his  return,  in  his 
letter  to  his  wife,  when  he  would  call  to  re* 
ceive  them,  offering  at  the  same  tinie  to  sell 
him  more  land,  at  an  under  price,  if  he  would 
pay  down  the  purchase-money  on  the  instant. 
He  arrived  at  the  time  appointed,  received 
the  money  already  due,  that  for  the  new  pur- 
chase, and  a  considerable  sum  beside,  giving 
Durnsford  receipts,  and  making  over  to  him, 
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in  return,  all  the  money  be  could  hereafter 
snatch  from  greedy  creditors.  This  done,  he 
departed,  setting  off  full  speed  towards  Beau- 
champ  Park.  Such  was  the  tale  of  Durnsford 
and  his  servants.  The  receipts  and  the  power 
bore  out  the  statement  of  the  former ;  and  all 
agreed  that  there  had  been  considerable  ex- 
citement in  Bcauchamp^B  manner,  though  not 
amounting  to  insanity. 

**  There  were  many  mysterious  circumstances 
never  made  clear.  To  what  purpose  the  sums 
thus  procured  had  been  applied,  or  if  applied 
at  all,  remained  a  secret.  Unhappily,  having 
put  off  making  a  will,  no  one  could  legally  in* 
terfere  in  the  arrangement  of  his  concerns  with 
Durnsford,  who  could  not  be  called  on  to 
give  an  account,  since  all  secured  belonged  to 
himself;  so  that  whether  little  or  much  wai 
saved  from  the  wreck  of  the  property,  none 
knew.  Mr.  Durnsford  averred  the  fonner, 
and  showed  papers  in  proof;  but  there  were 
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some  who  doubted.  The  entail  having  run 
out,  Beauchamp  Park  was  taken  possession 
of  by  Mr.  Gamier,  who  always  loudly  asserted 
his  having  been  a  loser;  though  few  believed 
him. 

^^  Mrs.  Beauchamp^s  settlement  could  not  be 
touched,  and  on  this  she  has  lived  in  seclusion 
ever  since,  removing  froln  the  neighbourhood 
of  Beauchamp  when  sufficiently  recovered  from 
the  dangerous  illness  which  followed  her  know- 
ledge of  the  death  of  her  husband  and  child. 
She  had  loved  Beauchamp  with  a  woman^s  loTe 
— the  first  love  of  a  warm  and  noble  heart ; 
and  though  she  bowed  to  the  stroke,  and  mur- 
mured not  after  the  first  burst  of  sorrow,  she 
was  never  again  the  brilliant  being  of  her 
early  years.  The  spring-time  of  her  life  was 
gone  !  the  brightness  of  her  spirit  had  depart- 
ed !  Her  time  and  thoughts  were  spent  in 
soothing  suffering ;  but  her  step  was  not  buoy- 
ant as  of  old,  her  smile  was  not  joyous :  her 
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heart  was  in  the  grave  with  her  husband  and 
her  boy.  How  will  she  bear  the  joyous  news 
that  both  are-liviiig? 

^'  I  was  assured  that  the  paper  on  which 
Durnsford  acted  was  perfectly  valid ;  but  there 
was  one  rather  singular  circumstance  connected 
with  it.  The  witnesses  were  none  of  Duros- 
ford's  regular  servants,  but  Thomas  and  Mary 
Hudson,  neither  of  whom  bore  a  very  good  cha- 
racter. The  former  was  soon  afterwards  found 
lying  dead  on  a  common  near,  a  ball  having 
passed  through  his  lungs.  That  he  fell  by 
your  father^s  hand  I  have  now  no  doubt.  The 
wife  was  insane  for  many  years  after  her  bus- 
bandy's  death,  and  could  not  be  questioned* 
Durnsford  gave  as  a  reason  for  their  having 
witnessed  the  deed  Beauchamp's  particular 
request,  considering  that  the  woman^s  being 
under  obligations  to  him  would  ensure  the 
secrecy  he  desired.  The  fact  of  their  having 
been  in  the  house  about  the  time  was  a  strong 
confirmation  of  the  tale  ;  but,  from  your  fathcr'^s 
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account,  I  have  little  doubt  that  the  paper  was 
not  really  signed  till  some  days  after.  There 
being  neither  will  nor  immediate  heir,  no  one 
was  interested  in  sifting  the  matter;  and  my 
regiment  being  ordered  abroad  almost  imme- 
diately, I  could  not  make  the  desired  inquiries. 
"  The  death  of  the  possessor  of  Astell  Court 
and  the  two  next  heirs,  by  a  malignant  fever, 
transformed  the  poor  lieutenant  into  the 
wealthy  landed  proprietor:  but  wealth  came 
too  late  to  procure  him  that  for  which  he  still 
pined.  Mabel  Duncombe  had  become  the 
wife  of  Mr.  Conyers;  and  I  walked  through 
the  stately  halls  where  my  ancestors  had  walk- 
ed of  yore,  with  a  heavy  step  and  a  joyless 
heart.  Its  proximity  to  the  Grange  made 
Astell  Court  of  still  less  value  in  my  eyes. 
What  was  gold  to  me  when  she  could  not  share 
it  ? — what,  a  splendid  house  and  fine  domain, 
when  she  whom  I  had  loved  was  the  bride  of 
another,  and  I  could  almost  see  her  home  from 
my  windows?     Better  have  continued  poor! — 

VOL.  Ill*  1 
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the  struggle  to  maintain  the  body  would  have 
subdued  the  torture  of  the  mind.  Thus 
thought  I  in  my  rashness  and  self-wilL  The 
spirit  of  discontent  dwelt  with  oiy  gold — there 
was  no  peace  in  my  heart,  and  life  wasted  on  in 
feverish  idleness. 

''  I  went  to  see  your  mother,  and  was  re- 
buked. She  had  suffered  more,  yet  she  was  a 
blessing  to  all  around  her :  she  spoke  of  a  Ghiuh 
tian*s  duties-— of  his  high  hopes,  not  of  earth ; 
she  pointed  out  my  many  blessings,  the  sufiSer- 
ings  of  others,  the  wants  of  the  poor  and  needy 
Her  voice  faltered  as  she  spoke;  but  I  saw 
that  her  acts  were  according  to  her  words,  and 
I  grew  thankful  for  the  wealth  which  enabled 
me  to  do  the  like. 

''  I  learnt  that  Mrs  Conyers  rarely  went 
out,  that  her  health  was  failing,  and  that  she 
shrank  from  the  chance  of  our  meeting.  Yet 
we  did  meet— once,  only  once !  We  entered  a 
narrow  lano  at  opposite  ends;  and  before  I 
could  decide  either  to  advance  or  retreat,  her 
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carriage  was  overturned,  through  the  awkward- 
ness of  her  postilion.  I  was  at  her  side  in  a 
moment,  and,  lifting  her  from  the  carriage, 
placed  her  on  the  bank  as  she  motioned.  She 
never  spoke — she  never  raised  her  eyes,  till  I 
handed  her  into  the  righted  carriage ;  and  then 
she  murmured  thanks,  so  brief,  so  low,  no  ear 
but  mine  could  have  distinguished  them.  I 
felt  that  I  was  not  forgotten — she  had  not  dared 
to  look  upon  me.  My  outward  bearing  was 
composed ;  but  wild  thoughts  were  in  my  heart 
the  rest  of  that  day  and  the  long,  long  night, 
and  I  hated  Philip  Conyers  with  a  deadly 
hate  !  The  evil  thoughts  that  were  unchidden 
might  have  been  fashioned  into  acts ;  but  Mar- 
tha Wilford  came  in  secret,  begging  me,  by 
the  love  which  I  had  once  borne  her  mistress, 
to  leave  the  neighbourhood.  She  would  not 
say  she  had  been  sent,  or  her  coming  sanc- 
tioned, though  I  guessed  it.  She  spoke  of 
Mabel's  sinking  spirits  —  of  her  failing  health, 
and  she  prayed  me  to  go  if  I  would  not  hasten 

1  2 
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her  death.  *She  will  not  linger  long/  she 
added.  I  went ;  but  my  compliance  with  her 
wishes  was  ill  repaid  by  her  connexions. 

'^A  right  of  road  across  my  grounds  was 
claimed  and  tried,  purely,  as  I  believe,  to 
annoy  me ;  and  her  husband  and  brothers 
htood  o|:enly  and  eagerly  forward  in  the  contest 
Convinced  that  justice  was  on  my  side,  I  itas 
in  no  mood  to  yield,  feeling  it  to  be  a  personal 
attack,  veiled  under  a  flimsy  show  of  zeal  for 
the  popular  good ;  yet  I  did  yield  at  Mabd's 
earnci^t  entreaty,  who  feared  a  collision  between 
me  and  those  connected  with  her.  Martha 
^^'iIford  came  to  implore  me  to  forbear.  *•  She 
was  dying,^  she  said  :  Mt  would  be  her  last  re- 
quest. Could  I  refuse  that  ?'  I  could  not  re- 
fuse it ;  my  pride  submitted  to  my  love,  aad  I 
gave  up  the  road  to  the  public,  with  some  few 
saving  protests,  but  not  one  word  reflecting  on 
her  husband  or  brothers.  I  did  not  again  ap- 
pear in  the  neighbourhood  till  I  beard  of  her 
death,  socm  after  the  birth  of  her  second  child. 
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Id  the  grave  there  are  no  marriage  vows,— the 
bonds  of  earth  are  broken :  she  was  mine 
again  !  By  the  aid  of  Martha  Wilford  I  knelt 
beside  the  dead  ! — I  pressed  my  lips  to  hers ! — 
I  held  her  hand  in  mine  !  There  was  no  longer 
guilt  in  my  love.  I  took  her  child  in  my  arms 
and  blessed  it ; — T  fancied  even  at  that  lime 
a  likeness  to  its  mother,  a  resemblance  since 
strikingly  developed,  and,  forgetting  my  en- 
mity to  her  father,  remembering  only  my  love 
for  that  mother,  I  resolved  to  watch  over  and 
protect  her, — to  give  her  a  daughter's  portion 
of  my  wealth, — to  look  upon  her  as  my  child. 
None  but  Martha  knew  of  my  visit. 

"It  was  years  before  I  returned  to  my  na- 
tive land.  I  had  wandered  over  lonely  wastes, 
— I  had  mi  ogled  in  the  shock  and  strife  of 
men  ;  but  the  spell  of  her  love  was  on  me  still, 
and  I  looked  with  indifference  on  the  charms  of 
others.  I  knew  that  the  little  Mabel  could  be 
nowhere  better  than  with  Miss  Conyers,  and  I 
made  no. attempt  to  see  her,  fearing  to  increase 
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her  father^s  unfriendly  feeling.  The  time 
might  come  when  my  wealth  would  enaUe  ne 
to  serve  her  effectually  : — she  shoiild  not,  like 
her  gentle  mother,  be  compelled  to  a  union 
from  which  she  shrank. 

^'  I  must  do  Mr.  Conyers  the  justice  to  say, 
I  do  not  believe,  from  what  I  afterwards  learnt, 
that  he  was  aware  of  Mabel's  attachment  to 
me,  though  acquainted  with  my  love  for  her: 
the  brothers  were  too  politic,  and  she  too  timid, 
to  enter  on  the  subject.  Generous  and  hospi* 
table,  he  had  no  penetration,  —  none  of  that 
delicacy  of  affection  which  would  enable  him  to 
feel  what  the  multitude  never  see.  He  pio- 
cured  all  she  wished  for,  was  sorry  she  looked 
so  sad,  but  attributed  it  to  her  delicate  health. 
Nor  do  I  believe  that  he  would  have  interfend 
in  the  law-suit  but  for  others,  who  succeeded  in 
persuading  him  that  he  was  performing  a  puhlie 
duty.  May  he  rest  in  peace  !-^he  passions  of  ny 
youth  are  tamed  :  his  child  shall  be  as  my  childi 
and  I  will  pour  no  reproach  upon  her  father.. . 


<c 
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I  saw  Mabel  and  yourself!  At  the  same 
instant  suddenly  stood  before  me  the  living 
images  of  the  dead, — of  those  whom  I  had  loved 
the  most.  Thoughts  of  the  past  came  over  me : 
the  affection  bestowed  upon  the  dead  seemed 
claimed  by  the  living.  I  knew  of  your  mutual 
love  from  Martha  Wilford,  who  hinted  that 
it  might  be  crossed :  but  she  told  me  no- 
thing of  your  birth,  and  it  appeared  that 
you  could  not  be  my  godson.  It  mattered 
not;  you  had  won  upon  me  by  the  likeness 
and  your  conduct  to  Mabel,  and  I  resolved  to 
stand  your  friend.  Confide  in  my  regard  as 
in  that  of  a  parent :  Beauchamp  and  his  wife 
must  not  grudge  me  a  portion  of  your  love, 
and  Mabel  shall  yet  be  yours ;  I  will  seek  her 
far  and  near,  and  send  messengers  to  your  pa- 
rents. What  a  joyful  meeting  !  Martha  Wil- 
ford  shall  be  sought,  too,  though  her  natural 
haughtiness  has  grown  with  time  and  seclusion, 
till  the  only  feeling  strong  enough  to  master  it 
is  her  affection  for  young  Conyers.  She  accuses 
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his  father  of  harshness— -anything  rather  thau 
blame  her  boy,  as  she  always  terms  him.  I 
suspect  her  of  knowing  more  of  his  movemenb 
than  she  would  wish  believed,  having  applied 
to  Mrs.  Beauchamp  and  myself  for  money  more 
than  once,  asserting  proudly  that  it  was  for 
another,  though  refusing  to  explain  her  words. 
Old  Ned  says  she  has  been  absent  for  week& 
This  13  strange,  when  her  favourite  has  re- 
turned, and  she  might  expect  the  reward  of 
all  her  care  —  unless  indeed  the  report  of  her 
death  is  correct.  But  it  is  only  waste  of  time 
to  seek  reasons  for  her  acts;  they  were  ever 
inexplicable.  I  fear  there  are  some  blaek 
pages  in  the  history  of  her  life ;  yet,  if  really 
attached,  she  is  capable  of  any  sacrifice  to 
serve  the  object  of  her  afiection. — Enough  of 
her :  now  for  your  legal  advisers/' 

Before  Edward  Elton  —  for  so  it  will  be 
better  still  to  call  him — could  thank  his  friend, 
the  door  of  his  cell  again  opened,  and  admitted 
a  young  man  of  prepossessing  appearance. 
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^'  What  a  cold,  unfeeling  wretch  you  must 
have  thought  me  !^  exclaimed  the  stranger, 
grasping  Edward's  hand.  ^'  Ay,  I  see  you 
did,  and  were  on  the  point  of  giving  in  your 
adhesion  to  the  gloomy  deductions  of  your  phi- 
losophical papa,  who  proclaims  all  men  selfish 
and  deceitful.  My  light  spirits  defend  me 
from  such  an  estimation  of  those  I  like,  what- 
ever may  be  my  thoughts  of  man  in  the  gross. 
Now,  the  fact  is,  (and  facts  are  better  than 
theories,)  a  pair  of  bright  eyes  detained  me  in 
Ireland  longer  than  prudence  or  her  imperso- 
nation, my  respected  father,  considered  de- 
sirable ;  but  as  no  one  knew  in  what  part  of 
the  dear  island  I  was  lingering  in  admiration  of 
its  beauties,  I  could  neither  receive  letter  nor 
lecture.  I  was  shocked  at  the  consequence  of 
ray  idleness,  and  positively,  on  the  honesty  of 
a  lawyer,  was  on  my  road  hither  within  half 
an  hour  after  reading  your  epistle,  burdened 
with  such  a  weight  of  advice,  good  wishes,  and 
legal  arguments,  from  my  good  father,  as  would 
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"  A  real  friend,*'  replied  Mr.  AsteU. 

"  You  have  already  introduced  yourself  as 
my  future  counsel,  and  Lord  Chief  Justice,  or 
I  would  have  performed  the  office  for  you,*' 
said  Edward  with  a  smile. 

^*  No  impertinence,  Elton,  or  I  will  leave 
you  to  be  hanged  without  the  benefit  of  my 
genius.  This  gentleman  will  excuse  a  few  wild 
words  from  one  who  never  could  be  grave  for 
ten  minutes  together  out  of  a  court  of  justice.'' 

•*  And  there  you  practise  for  the  Chief  Jus- 
ticeship, I  have  no  doubt,''  replied  Mr.  Astell, 
smiling.  ^' Allow  me  to  congratulate  you  on 
your  rank  in  anticipation ;  and  then,  if  you 
please,  we  will  consult  on  your  friend's  unfor- 
tunate situation.*" 

"  By  no  means,  sir.  Spare  me  from  busi- 
ness for  a  little  time ;  we  can  discuss  that  here- 
after," replied  young  Carswell  gaily,  but  turn- 
ing an  inquisitive  look  on  his  friend,  who  an- 
swered its  meaning. 

^^  You  need  not  fear  disclosing  any  brilliant 
idea  before  Mr.  Astell ;  he  has  long  been  my 
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that  shall  beat  *  Sir  Palmerin,^  *  The  Seven 
Champions,'  and  '  The  Arabian  Nights  '  out  of 
the  field,  and  render  me  as  immortal  as  the 
author  of  'Goody  Two-shoes."*  This  is  the 
plot: — You  shall  be  desperately  in  love  with 
Miss  Conyers,  —  Miss  Conyers  the  like  with 
you.  You  need  not  blush  and  protest, — it  is 
only  part  of  the  plot, — I  did  not  say  it  was 
really  so.  There  shall  be  very  strong  evidence 
against  you  ;  but  you  shall  be  cleared  at  the 
last  moment,  wholly  and  solely,  of  course, 
through  the  wonderful  abilities  of  your  coun- 
sel, a  young  barrister  going  his  first  circuit. 
My  description  of  the  feelings  of  the  lady  and 
her  lover,  before  and  during  the  trial,  shall  be 
the  most  inimitable  mingling  of  the  sublime 
and  the  pathetic. — How  do  you  like  my  plot 
so  far?  Do  you  think  the  work  will  suc- 
ceed .?" 

*^  What  is  your  meaning  in  all  this  ?'^  asked 
Elton  eagerly,  yet  turning  away  from  the 
young  barrister^s  mischievous  smile. 
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'*  My  meaning?  Why,  to  write  an  immor- 
tal romance.     Shall  I  not  do  it  ?^ 

^^  You  have  a  deeper  meaning :  you  would 
not  indulge  in  idle  raillery  on  such  a  subject, 
at  such  a  time,  if  you  had  not  learnt  something 
that  will  clear  me  from  the  dreadful  charge 
against  me." 

**  There  it  is,  Elton.  In  vain  I  declare, 
*  I  will  be  gay  the  wliilst  I  may,—' 
I  must  be  grave  on  the  bench,  you  know,-— you 
always  persist  that  there  is  some  sentimentality 
under  my  gaiety,  some  reason  for  my  folly. 
Moreover,  you  and  my  father  never  will  be- 
lieve that  I  acquire  knowledge  by  my  incre- 
dible penetration,  but  always  assert  that  I 
have  learnt  what  I  know,  that  some  one  has 
told  me. — It  is  really  very  provoking,  and  very 
derogatory  !"  he  continued,  turning  to  Mr.  A»- 
tell,  his  twinkling  eyelid  proving  the  truth  of 
his  friend'*s  assertion,  that  there  was  a  itrong 
under-current  of  feding  beneath  his  gaiety. 
*<  They  use  the  silly  and  hackneyed  phrase 
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about  looking  into  a  millstone.  Why,  hun- 
dreds of  the  commonplace  can  look  into  a  mill- 
stone ;  but  I  look  through  it  and  back  again. 
I  can  look  backward  and  forward  too.^^ 

^^  I  cannot  doubt  it/'  said  Mr.  Astell,  with  a 
smile  that  was  irrepressible. 

^^  That  is  generous,  sir.  I  see  you  and  I 
shall  agree  in  all  things:  so  I  have  a  great 
opinion  of  your  judgment,  and  shall  consult 
you  about  the  termination  of  my  romance 
£lton  is  a  little  sulky,  I  see,— envious,  I  con- 
clude. Now  this  is  my  difficulty  :  I  suppose 
I  must  end  with  a  marriage,  as  all  those  sort 
of  works  do ;  but  shall  I  make  the  beautiful 
heroine  of  my  little  tale  marry  Edward  Elton, 
all  blushing  and  pouting  as  he  is  ? — or  shall  I 
make  her  so  struck  with  the  young  pleader, 
even  at  first  sight, — so  enraptured  with  his  wis- 
dom and  gravity,  as  to  transfer  to  him  her 
heart,  and  eventually  her  hand  ?  It  would  be 
hard  if  the  young  counsel  went  without  a 
reward  ; — do  not  you  think  it  would,  sir  P^ 
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^^  But  consider,  it  would  be  so  disinterested 
in  the  future  judge  !" 

^^  So  it  would ; — that  settles  the  poiot.  The 
lady  shall  be  yours,  then,  Elton,  and  I  will 
draw  up  the  settlements, — that  is,  if  she  sliould 
not  fall  in  love  with  me  at  first  sight.  I  could 
not  say  her  nay  then,  you  know.^ 

"  Certainly  not :  in  that  case  I  yield  her  to 
you,"'  replied  Elton.  "  But  this  is  scarcely  a 
subject  to  jest  on.  I  may  be  acquitted, — yet  1 
must  ever  regret  her  warm-hearted  father ;  and 
I  would  I  were  certain  of  her  safety.'' 

"  Right,  Elton  ;  but  I  should  have  played 
the  woman  if  I  had  not  played  the  fool — and  I 
usually  prefer  enacting  the  latter.  Besides,  I 
owe  you  a  little  spite  for  believing  I  had 
thrown  you  ofi".  I  am  not  such  a  madcap  as 
you  may  fancy,  Mr.  Astell,  but  a  steady  man 
of  business  when  occasion  requires.  My  fa- 
ther's last  words  were,  *  I  need  not  warn  you 
to  keep  your]  spirits  under  where  your  friend 
Elton's  interest  is  concerned ;  and  mind,  if  I 
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can  be  of  use,  call  upon  me/  You  are  a  great 
favourite  with  my  father,  who,  among  other 
strange  whims,  has  the  fancy  that  you  are 
more  steady  than  myself:  but  then  he  cannot 
see  through  a  millstone  and  back  again.  Now 
to  business.^ 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


It  wanted  but  two  days  of  that  fixed  for  the 
trial  of  Edward  Elton.  Mr.  Dumsford  was 
sitting  alone  in  the  old  oak-panneled  drawing- 
room  of  the  Grange,  with  the  portraits  of  the 
race  of  Conyers  round  and  about  him.  A 
book  was  before  him,  but  he  looked  not  in  it — 
his  thoughts  were  on  other  things.  Once  be 
glanced  on  the  grim  starch  portraits,  and  then 
turned  shuddering  away,  for  be  fancied  they 
asked  of  him,  ^^  Where  are  those  who  should 
tread  these  halls  ?*" — and  he  dared  not  answer^ 
*^  How  should  I  know  l^  He  traced  a  likeness 
in  some  to  those  who  had  so  lately  ceaaed  to 
live,  and,  covering  his  face  with  his  hands,  he 
looked  up  no  more. 
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A  stately  step  was  heard  along  the  passage  : 
it  stopped  at  the  door,  that  opened  slowly ; 
and,  without  announcement,  Martha  Wilford 
entered  the  room,  advancing  till  she  fronted 
Durnsford,  who,  starting  at  her  entrance,  look- 
ed with  surprise  on  her  changed  appearance. 
There  was  enough  to  startle  him  in  her  look 
and  manner.  Pale  and  haughty,  with  her  brow 
deeply  lined,  she  had  long  been;  but  now 
there  was  a  something  more  from  which  the 
gazer  turned  with  a  troubled  air;— the  ex- 
pression of  her  features  was  as  a  lull  after  some 
mighty  storm  —  a  firm  resolve  after  a  fearful 
struggle — the  look  and  demeanour  of  one  who 
foresees  her  fate  and  shudders,  yet  resolutely 
pursues  the  path  that  must  lead  to  its  fulfil- 
ment. She  stood  without  speaking  before 
Durnsford,  who  was  the  first  to  break  the 
painful  silence,  compelling  himself  to  tolerable 
composure,  though  avoiding  her  eye  : 

**  Ah,  Martha  !  I  am  glad  to  see  you ;  take 
a  seat, — I  wanted  to  talk  with  you.^ 
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"  No  !*^  she  replied,  waving  back  the  chair ; 
''  1  have  vowed  not  to  sit  beneath  this  roof  till 
Philij)  Conyers  has  his  rights  !** 

"  As  you  please,  Martha :  your  ways  were 
never  as  other  people's  ways.  I  will  walk  back 
with  you  to  the  cottage,  for  I  have  much  to 
say  to  you. 

'*  And  I,""  bhe  replied,  "  have  but  little  lo 
say  to  you  :  but  that  little  shall  be  said  here ! 
—here  I  where  the  Conyerses  have  lived  for 
many  years  ; — here  !  where  I  placed  their  heir 
in  the  arms  of  its  father ; — here  !  where  yoa 
sat  at  that  father^s  board  —  drank  of  that 
father'^s  cup  !  Truly  do  you  say  that  my  ways 
are  not  as  the  ways  of  others.  Look  to  your- 
self, if  you  tell  not  the  truth.  Richard  Durns- 
ford,  where  is  Philip  Conyers  ?'' 

Durnsford  started  at  the  abrupt  question: 
the  woman  saw  that  he  did — saw  that  his  cheek 
paled,  his  lip  quivered,  and  that  he  durst  not 
meet  her  eye — but  she  taunted  him  not ;  and, 
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after  a  few   moments,  he  spoke  with  a  steady 
voice. 

'*  Why  do  you  ask,  Martha?  —  you  must 
know  as  well  as  myself.  My  old  friend  sleeps 
with  his  fathers,  and  his  murderer  will  take  his 
trial  the  day  after  to-morrow." 

*'  You  have  said  it  !**  observed  the  woman 
solemnly. 

Her  hearer  drew  back  involuntarily. 

"  I  forgot  that  you  had  been  away  so  long,'"* 
remarked  Durnsford,  to  whom  her  silence  was 
disagreeable. 

'*'  How  do  you  know  that  I  have  been  away 
so  long  ?^''  she  demanded  quickly. 

*'  Because  I  inquired." 

"  You  did .''"  she  observed,  with  a  strange 
smile. 

"  Yes :  I  told  you  when  you  entered  that  I 
wished  to  speak  with  you.** 

^^  And  what  does  Richard  Durnsford  desire 
of  Martha  Wilford  ?     Would  he  fulfil  in  hi« 
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age  the  vows  made  in  his  youth  ?  Wonid  ht 
now  place  on  my  finger  the  ring  that  shonM 
have  graced  it  long  years  since?  Would  be 
repair  the  wrongs  each  day  has  deepened  P 

^^  Nay,  good  Martha,  this  is  idle  talking  ;— 
you  have  long  seen  the  folly  of  such  fancies.^ 

He  spoke  with  an  attempt  at  gaiety,  and 
with  a  cozening  manner  ;  but  he  looked  not  en 
her,  whilst  her  eye  was  ever  upon  him.  She 
marked  every  change,  she  read  every  thought, 
she  saw  the  uneasiness  at  her  question  which  be 
endeavoured  to  conceal,  and  acted  acoordinglj. 

"  If  a  folly,  who  gave  it  birth  ?  The  ring 
was  pledged.  The  false  must  pay  the  penahj 
of  falsehood  !" 

"  Come,  come,  Martha,  you  shall  have  rings 
in  abundance.  You  have  hitherto  refused  goM 
at  my  hands,  or  you  should  have  had  it  to 
your  heart's  wish.  How  much  will  ccmtefit 
you  r 

''  Rings  and  gold  at  your  hands  ?— and  you 
dare  to  offer  them, — the  price  of  life  and  in- 
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nocence?  There  was  a  time  when  Richard 
Durnsford  would  not  have  ventured  to  hint 
at  such  a  thing ; — I  claim  but  the  ful61ment 
of  a  solemn  vow.'^ 

^^  Be  reasonable,  Martha ! — take  the  gold, 
and  be  content !  Scores  of  rings  for  one ! — 
who  would  grumble  at  such  a  bargain  ?  You 
talk  of  a  lover^s  vows  as  though  you  had  given 
them  credit,  —  speaking  as  indignantly  as  a 
simple  maiden  of  sixteen.  You  could  never 
have  trusted  to  such  vows: — men  make  them 
to  proud  beauties,  just  to  lull  the  conscience ; 
but  such  know  them  in  their  hearts  to  be  but 
idle  words." 

'*  Idle  words  ?  —  and  do  you  tell  me  to  my 
face  they  were  but  idle  words  ?  Dare  you 
assert  I  knew  them  to  be  such  ?^* 

"  This  is  an  old  grievance  —  let  it  rest.  I 
would  prove  myself  your  friend." 

^  My  friend  !  Did  you  purpose  falsehood 
when  you  made  those  vows  ?^ 

You  must  have  known  they  could  not  be 
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|)orfonned  ; — our  different   stations  must  have 
told  you  that." 

"  Then,  why  were  those  vows  made  aod  re- 
peated r 

"  Because  you  were  beautiful ! — very  beau- 
tiful !  Without  those  vows  you  would  have 
scorned  my  suit ;  and  I  loved  you  all  the  bet- 
ter for  that  show  of  dignity.  Your  haughty 
bearing  suited  your  queen-like  beauty  ;  but 
you  were  no  simpleton,  and  must  have  known 
you  never  cx)uld  he  Richard  Durnsford'^s  wife.*" 

^'  I  did  not  know  it.  I  believed  your  wordf} 
or  else  I  should  not  be  the  wretch  I  am.  I 
loved  ;  ^-  and  who  doubts  those  they  love  ? 
but  my  young  hopes  were  blighted,  and  my 
deep  love  scorned  !  Yet  the  deceiver  can  go 
forth  with  an  unblushing  front,  ranking  among 
the  good  and  honourable;  whilst  the  deceived 
sits  sad  and  desolate,  a  mock — a  jest,  even 
to  him  who  made  her  thus.  This  is  the  world^'i 
justice  1*^ 

"  Will  these  upbraidings  never  cease  ?  They 
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are  beneath  you.  I  would  have  decked  your 
beauty  forth  in  jewels,  but  you  would  not ;  I 
would  have  showered  gold  into  your  lap,— 
you  spurned  the  proffer.** 

"Jewels  and  gold!  Ah!  what  are  they  to 
the  loving  heart  ?^  she  demanded  passionately. 
"  You  did  not  know  me  then :  you  do  not 
know  me  now.  I  yielded  peace  and  fame ;  I 
trampled  in  the  dust  my  woman^s  pride,  played 
spy  : — deceived,  betrayed  those  who  had  trusted 
me — ^became  a  demon  at  your  bidding ;  but  yet 
I  did  not  this  for  gold, — I  loved  I  You  would 
veil  the  sneer  at  my  credulity :  disguise  it 
not — I  see  it  on  your  lip  !  I  loved ;  and  so  I 
trusted,  and  I  fell.  And  you — you  proffered 
gold  and  jewels !  would  have  had  me  chaffer 
for  the  price  of  innocence  !  I  tell  you,  Richard 
Dumsford,  that  you  know  me  not !  t  loved ! 
I  love  you  still,  despite  my  wrongs,  my  pride, 
the  struggle  of  long  years !  That  love  has 
been  my  curse,  the  mocking  fiend  that  would 
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not  go!  Was  your  love  ever  mine?  or  did 
you  only  seek  a  tool  P'** 

'^  Love !  To  be  sure  !  it  was  a  folly  fitting 
youth,  but  age  has  made  us  wiser.     You  would 

not  now  accept  the  wedding-ring  if  I  should 
offer  it.*" 

^*  No,  Richard  Durnsford,  I  would  not  !* 
drawing  up  her  stately  figure.  **  Now  I  know 
you  never  loved  !^  and  that  stern  woman  sigh- 
ed as  she  spoke, — it  was  the  last  sign  of  wo- 
man^s  weakness.  ^^  You  wiU  hear  no  more 
upbraiding;  I  came  not  hither  for  that  pui> 
pose.  Where  is  Philip  Conyers,  the  child  of 
my  love,  the  last  of  a  long  line,  the  son  of 
your  old  friend  ?" 

^^That  is  a  question  which  I  can  scarcely 
answer;  but  I  will  inquire  of  the  servants. 
I  fancy  he  is  out  riding.*^ 

^^  Stop  r  laying  her  hand  on  his  arm  to  pre- 
vent his  ringing  the  belL  ^*  You  camnot  fear 
being  alone  with  me.  Again  I  ask,  where  is 
Philip  Conyers  ?" 
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*^  You  presume  on  the  past.  I  have  an- 
swered." 

"  You  have  answered  !  Your  silence  speaks  ! 
Think  you  that  this  pretended  anger  blinds  ? 
Think  you  that  I  will  acknowledge  the  puppet 
of  your  setting  up?" 

"  The  puppet  of  my  setting  up !— what  mean 
you  ?'' 

*'  I  mean  the  puppet  of  your  setting  up : 
with  or  against  your  will,  it  matters  not  Think 
you  my  eyes  are  dimmed  and  my  heart  chilled, 
that  I  should  take  a  stranger  for  my  nursling  ? 
or  did  you  believe  me  dead,  as  reported  ?  Out 
upon  you,  Richard  Dumsford  !  here  is  a  lack- 
ing of  your  usual  wisdom.*" 

"  You  are  too  fond  of  the  mysterious  to- 
day ;  some  other  time  may  be  more  compre- 
hensible." 

^^  Yes  ;  I  may  speak  too  plainly  then.  But 
stay  ;  you  go  not  hence  till  I  have  said  my 
say.  This  pretended  offence  is  a  veil  as  flimsy 
as  your  wrath.     Where  is  my  boy  ?*' 

K  2 
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"  I  have  already  told  you." 
"  Then  you  persist  ?" 

'*  Persist  in  what  ?" 

^^Will  you  still  declare  that  rude  unman* 
nered  being  to  be  Philip  Conyers  ?  If  so,  is 
Martha  Wilford^s  cottage  the  last  he  would 
have  entered  ?" 

"  You  wrong  the  boy ;  he  did  not  know 
you  were  returned." 

"  I  do  believe  you;— and  yet  I  met  him  as 
I  came.*^ 

"  Indeed  P 

"  Yes  ;  and  he  knew  me  not." 

^'  He  has  been  absent  many  years ;  and  then 
his  memory  seems  very  bad :  but  he  will  call, 
I  have  no  doubt.*" 

*^  Will  you  never  cease  from  falsehood  ? — 
will  you  ever  tread  the  paths  of  guile  ?— must 
your  last  words  even  be  a  lie  ?  He  whom  you 
call  Philip  Conyers  is  not  Philip  Conyers! 
You  must  be  in  your  dotage  to  think  thus  to 
deceive  me." 
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"  What  am  I  to  understand  ?  Would  you 
say  that  I  have  been  deluded  by  an  im- 
postor ?^ 

"  You  have  not  been  deluded ;  you  gave  no 
credit  to  the  lie.  But  there  is  one  chance  left 
you  yet :  give  back  my  boy,  or  prove  you  did 
not  seek  his  life.  Do  this,  and  all  shall  be  for- 
gotten— all  go  well.  You  know  not  how  I 
loved  that  child !'' 

As  if  touched  by  pity  or  remorse  at  her 
earnest  pleading,  for  an  instant  Dumsford 
seemed  to  waver ;  then,  turning  from  her,  he 
answered  coldly,  hardening  himself  in  his 
guilty  course. 

^*  Some  love-philter  hath  made  thee  mad  : 
Philip  Conyers  is  here,  but  you  will  not  own 
him.'' 

"  Now,  I  know  that  my  boy  is  dead,  by 
your  upholding  this  impostor :  but  I  still  live, 
though  you  believed  it  not.  I  have  a  deed  to 
do  before  I  die,  else  had  the  news  killed  me, 
as  you  hoped.     My  beautiful !    my  good  !    I 
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shall  not  listen  to  his  gentle  tones,  —  I  shall 
not  look  upon  his  face  again.  I  knew  it  would 
be  so ;  I  knew  it  was  my  doom,  won  by  my 
evil  deeds.  I  prayed  that  this  might  not  be, — 
that  my  sin  might  not  be  visited  on  him ;  but 
there  came  no  answer  to  my  prayer : — even  for 
him  I  could  ill  play  the  suppliant.  He  is  gone  in 
his  youth  and  strength,  and  yet  I  cumber  stiU 
the  earth, — but  not  for  long.  I  looked  to  see  my 
brave  boy  ruling  here — here,  where  his  poor  mo- 
ther pined  away.  The  wrong  done  to  her  and 
others  I  sought  to  repair  by  devoting  myself 
to  her  child.  The  hope  was  vain  ! — for  me 
there  is  no  pardon  and  no  reparation.  One 
task  alone  remains — it  shall  be  done  !  But  if 
a  Conyers  rules  not  here,  neither  shall  a  Diims- 
ford,**^  she  continued,  resuming  her  usual 
commanding  tone  and  air.  "You  would  have 
wedded  with  the  lovely  and  the  pure,  have 
placed  that  ring  upon  the  hand  of  Mabel  Con- 
yers which  you  once  vowed  to  place  on  mine. 
Blind,  feeble  man  !  you  hold  the  mastery  where 
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the  generous  and  the  true  have  ruled  for  cen- 
turies ?  Look  at  those  portraits ! — Do  they 
not  scowl  upon  you  ? — can  you  endure  their 
gaze  unmoved  ?  Ha !  you  shrink  ! — ^you  are 
still  but  man;  conscience  hath  yet  a  voice. 
You  live  here  ?  The  Grange  would  shake  at 
the  pollutioD,^ts  ancient  walls  fall  down  and 
crush, — the  buried  dead  arise  to  mock  and  rend 
you !  And  you  would  wed  with  Mabel  Con- 
yers  ?  But  she  despised  your  suit — she  mocked 
your  vows — she  fled  as  from  a  guilty  wretch — 
she  hath  avenged  my  wrongs — her  scorn  hath 
wrung  your  heart.  You  vowed,  and  you  were 
false — you  smiled,  and  you  betrayed  !  Hated, 
friendless,  and  despised,  shall  you  go  down 
into  the  grave  ! — your  doom  is  fixed  !'' 

She  passed  from  before  him  with  a  haughty 
step,  her  lip  curling  as  she  marked  him  shud- 
der at  her  words ;  but  before  she  could  reach 
the  door,  Durnsford  sought  to  appease  her, 
struggling  against  the  spell-like  power  of  her 
denunciation. 
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"  Go  not  forth  in  anger !  Speak  your 
wishes,  and  they  shall  be  fulfilled." 

She  turned  at  his  words ;  so  looking  on  him, 
that  he  drew  back. 

"  My  wishes  ?  I  have  but  one  now,  and 
that  I  can  accomplish.  Your  offer  has  come 
late.'' 

**  Stay  a  moment ;  I  have  much  to  say  to 

you." 

**  Stay  me  not  I  I  will  hearken  to  no  more 
lying  words:  I  have  trodden  these  floors  for 
the  last  time,"  looking  round  the  room  as  if 
taking  a  farewell.  "Once  again— once,  and 
once  only,  shall  we  meet !''  and  waving  her  aim 
with  a  lofty  motion  that  kept  him  back,  she 
passed  from  the  chamber  and  the  house. 

A  considerable  time  elapsed  before  Dums- 
ford  roused  himself  from  the  painful  reverie 
into  which  her  words  had  thrown  him. 

"  I  must  go  and  appease  her;  she  may  be- 
lieve my  vows  as  of  old:  I  can  play  the  lover 
yct,'^  he  muttered,  snatching  up  his  hat    *'  I 
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was  a  fool  to  let  her  go  in  such  a  mood ;  but  I 
was  vexed  at  her  speech,  bewildered  at  her  pre* 
sence^  beUeving  her  dead.  I  am  sbaken^.too, 
by  imaginary  terrors,  and  late  events  have 
made  me  irritable,  just  when  I  have  need  of 
all  my  calmness.  I  desire  not  another  meet* 
ing ;  her  look  is  on  me  still,  her  words  are  in 
my  ear;  but  prudence  bids  me  follow  her. 
Jealous,  jealous  of  Mabel  Conyers :  that  man 
deserves  his  fate  who  can  win  no  good  from 
woman's  jealousy. 

"  So  Martha  Wilford  loved  me,  and  I  loved 
Mabel  Conyers  :  yet  I  brought  evil  upon  both, 
but  both  are  avenged.  The  torture  of  the 
never-dying  worm  is  mine.  Martha  Wilford 
must  again  be  made  my  tool;  she  would  be 
dangerous  in  another^s  hands.  Hudson*  wilful 
as  he  is,  must  give  way,  or  she  must  sanction 
the  deceit.  She  knows  much  that  I  would 
wish  unknown — how  learnt  I  cannot  tell ;  but 
she  knows  not  of  Mabel's  death,  nor  that  she 
left  the  Orange  by  my  persuasion.     Nor  does 
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she  know  that  Hudson  sought  to  take  her 
nursling^s  life  by  my  desire.  I  must  make 
profit  of  her  knowledge  and  her  ignorance.*** 

He  hastened  to  the  cottage;  but  the  dark 
woman  was  not  there.  He  made  numerous  in- 
quiries, but  no  one  had  seen  her ;  and  so  con- 
vinced were  all  whom  he  questioned  of  her  not 
having  been  in  the  neighbourhood,  that  at 
times  he  almost  doubted  whether  the  singular 
being  whose  mysterious  threats  and  fearful  de- 
nunciations had  so  moved  him  was  not  some- 
thing more  than  mortal  woman. 

Martha  Wilford  did  not  know  of  Mabel's 
death ;  but  she  knew  that  he  had  sought  her 
nursling's  life,  from  Hudson^s  confederate; 
though  she  concealed  her  knowledge,  lest  be 
should  take  alarm  and  fly. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

Thb  day  of  the  trial  had  arrived.  The  court 
was  crowded  to  excess ; — the  judge  was  on  the 
bench,  and  all  eyes  were  directed  to  the  pri- 
soner, who  stood  at  the  bar  pale,  yet  calm; 
feeling  the  awfulness  of  his  situation,  but  un- 
dismayed by  the  general  prejudice  against  him. 
The  yells  of  the  populace  and  the  looks  of  the 
higher  orders,  as  he  proceeded  to  the  court, 
were  met  with  a  dignity  that  should  have 
hushed  the  clamour;  but  public  opinion  was 
too  strong  against  him,  and  the  public  mind 
too  highly  excited  to  be  softened  by  a  de- 
meanour considered  by  most  as  indicating 
hypocrisy  or  impudence. 

It  must  have  been  painful,  most  painful  to 
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his  friends,  to  see  him  standing  there  to  young, 
and  lately  so  light-hearted,  arraigned  on  such 
a  charge.  But  where  were  those  friends  who 
would  be  thus  pained  ?  Save  Mr.  Astell,  who 
sat  near  him,  occasionally  addressing  him  with 
friendly  warmth,  to  the  scandal  of  many  who 
attributed  this  to  his  former  enmity  with  the 
deceased,  and  his  counsel  and  attorney,  who 
might  be  supposed  to  show  him  courtesy  not 
altogether  disinterested,  he  stood  alone,  amid 
a  crowd  of  foes,  without  a  friend,  or  one  who 
ventured  to  look  kindly  on  him.  Even  the 
ladies  seemed  grown  cruel,  in  their  horror  of 
his  crime ;  and  he  whose  personal  appearanoe 
would  on  any  other  occasion  have  won  bim 
admiration  was  universally  .pronounced  a 
fright!  a  monster! — his  taste  for  murder 
developed  in  his  countenance  I 

Mr.  Durnsford,  and  Philip  Conyen^  as  he 
termed  himself,  were  both  in  court*  and  some* 
times  divided  the  interest  of  the  >spectatonb 
Their  presence,  owing  to  some  uncertain  m- 
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mours^  had  been  doubted  ;  but  there  they  were, 
and  the  determiuation  of  the  friend  and  the 
son  to  see  justice  done  on  the  murderer,  though 
at  the  expense  of  their  own  feelings,  was 
highly  applauded  by  the  generality,  whilst 
their  demeanour  excited  sympathy  and  com- 
manded respect. 

Mr.  Durnsford  sat  with  a  face  so  bowed  as 
nearly  to  conceal  his  pallid  cheek  and  sunken 
eye.  The  bloom  of  health  was  gone :  for  the 
first  time  in  his  life  he  looked  old.  Age  had 
come  suddenly  upon  him :  he  only  spoke  in 
whispers,  and  his  frame  shook  as  the  prisoner 
came  into  court. 

"  Poor  Durnsford !  how  he  feels  his  friend^s 
death  !^  was  the  remark  of  many. 

Philip  Conyers  sat  beside  him,  but  few 
words  passed  between  them ;  and  the  young 
man's  face  was  generally  hid  in  his  hands, 
which  rested  on  the  back  of  the  seat  before 
him.  When  he  looked  up,  it  was  only  to 
scowl  on  the  prisoner. 
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"  What  admirable  filial  love !  considering  he 
had  not  seen  him  since  a  child,^  remarked  the 
many. 

Such  is  man's  judgment !  Let  us  not  decide 
so  hastily  upon  the  hearts  we  cannot  see. 

The  trial  began  amid  a  hush  of  anxiety  so 
intense,  that  you  might  have  heard  the  breath- 
ing of  a  child. 

There  was  little  in  the  opening  speech  of  the 
counsel  for  the  prosecution  worthy  of  remark, 
except  that  it  was  evident  the  speaker  held  a 
positive  conviction  of  the  prisoner's  guilt»  which 
had  deadened  all  feeling  of  commiseradon. 
Former  kindness  received  at  the  squire'^s  hands 
had  made  him  zealous  in  his  office,  though  it 
could  not  be  said  offensively  so. 

The  first  witness,  a  footman  of  Mr.  Conyers's, 
stated  that  his  master  had  left  the  Orange 
before  noon  on  the  13th  of  July,  on  horseback 
and  alone,  and  that  he  had  heard  him  aay  he 
was  going  to  see  his  lawyer,  Mr.  Staunton. 

On  his  cross-examination,  it  appeared  that 
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Mr.  Staunton  and  his  clerk  had  been  at  the 
Grange  about  ten  on  the  same  morning.  The 
witness  could  not  say  whether  Mr.  Staunton 
had  had  a  parcel  with  him  or  not,  but  he  had 
seen  none;  and  had  heard  him  say  to  Mr. 
Conyers,  on  leaving  the  house,  *^  It  shall  be 
ready  by  the  time  you  come." 

Mr.  Staunton *s  servant  deposed  to  ushering 
Mr.  Conyers  in  to  her  master,  and  hearing  him 
say  to  the  lawyer,  as  he  was  going  away  again, 
"  Let  Wild6re  come  if  he  dare  ! — my  pistols 
are  loaded,  and  I  am  not  aFraid  of  him,  or  any 
of  his  profession  :  I  have  it  safe  enough/^  She 
further  stated  having  seen  Mr.  Conyers  put 
something  into  his  coat-pocket  which  had 
caused  it  to  stick  out ;  and  that  the  clerk, 
Joseph  Wigley,  had  been  in  the  room  during 
part  of  the  visit,  but  had  disappeared  that 
night,  and  had  not  since  been  seen ;  and  that 
her  master  had  been  found  dead  in  his  bed  the 
following  morning. 

One  of  Mr.  Staunton's   executors   corrobo- 
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rated  the  last  fact,  and  stated  that  he  bad  met 
the  absconding  clerk  in  a  lane  near  Mr.  8tauii« 
ton^s  house  late  in  the  evening  preceding  that 
gentleman^s  death ;  that  he  had  examined  the 
papers  of  the  deceased,  and  found  tbe  receipt 
for  the  legacy,  particularised  as  a  box  sealed 
by  the  testator,  containing  jewels  and  money. 
The  receipt  was  produced.  It  was  dated  the 
13th  of  July,  and  signed  "Philip  Conyers.** 

On  cross-examination,  it  appeared  that  there 
were  no  marks  of  violence  on  the  lawyer^s 
body,  and,  as  far  as  the  executors  could 
judge,  none  of  his  property  missing.  Tbe 
clerk  had  borne  a  good  character  till  within 
a  few  days  of  his  absconding,  when  Mr.  Staun- 
ton had  been  heard  complaining  of  unusual 
carelessness,  and  of  his  absenting  himself  with- 
out permission. 

Mr.  Merrick  and  other  gentlemen  proved  the 
subsequent  arrival  of  Mr.  Conyers  at  the  house 
of  the  former,  his  leaving  it  again  for  the 
Orange  about  ten,  and  his  anxiety  oonceming 
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the  safety  of  something  in  his  coat-pocket. 
They  further  stated  that  he  had  mentioned 
having  been  at  Mr.  Staunton'^s  that  morning, 
and  having  received  the  legacy ;  that  he  ap- 
peared low-spirited  and  nervous,  would  drink 
but  little  wine — showed  great  eagerness  to  de- 
part at  a  very  early  hour,  in  which  he  had 
been  partly  thwarted  by  the  late  arrival  of  a 
gentleman  who  had  sent  word  that  he  wished 
to  speak  with  him  on  particular  business  con- 
nected with  the  purchase  of  a  horse ;  and  that 
on  being  asked  what  had  become  of  Elton,  he 
had  answered  abruptly  that  he  was  gone  to  his 
father,  and  then  turned  the  conversation,  as 
though  finding  the  subject  unpleasant. 

The  next  witness  called  was  a  labourer,  who 
having  been  at  work  behind  one  of  the  thickets 
in  the  field  on  the  previous  day,  had  seen 
Edward  Elton  catch  Mabel  Conyers  in  his 
arms,  and  overheard  the  angry  conversation 
that  ensued,  which  he  repeated  with  tolerable 
exactness.     He    also    deposed    to    seeing    the 
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prisoner  the  next  morning  but  one  searching 
the  body  of  the  deceased ;  to  his  running 
away  on  the  approach  of  Dawkins  and  him- 
self, refusing  to  stop  when  called «  and  at 
length  being  captured  by  the  former.  He 
likewise  swore  to  finding  a  pocket-book  lying 
by  the  body  with  the  name  of  Edward  Elton 
in  the  first  page,  and  containing  a  letter  pur- 
porting to  be  written  by  the  prisoner's  father, 
which,  on  being  read  in  court,  appeared  to 
implicate  him  in  his  son's  crime. 

This  witness  was  cross-examined  by  Cars- 
well  clearly,  but  moderately,  in  a  manner  in* 
dicating  no  suspicion  of  his  truth.  He  never 
varied  in  his  evidence,  but  admitted  that  El- 
ton might  not  have  seen  Dawkins  and  himself 
when  he  ran  away,  though  he  thought  he 
must ;  and  that,  instead  of  allowing  his  guilt 
whilst  in  his  hearing,  the  prisoner  bad  strenu- 
ously denied  it  till,  finding  his  hearers  in- 
credulous, he  had  become  silent  and  sullen, 
after  having  urged  them  to  send  for  a  suigemi 
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with  pretended  anxiety.  The  prisoner  might 
have  been  feeling  if  there  was  life  in  the  body  ; 
he  would  not  swear  to  the  contrary.  To  the 
best  of  his  belief,  he  had  seen  him  throw  some- 
thing over  a  hedge  as  he  was  running  away ; 
and  afterwards,  on  looking  about,  he  had  found 
some  paper  with  a  seal  attached,  which  had 
the  appearance  of  having  been  torn  from  a 
box.  He  had  assisted  in  searching  Elton,  but 
had  found  nothing  on  him  belonging  to  the 
deceased.  He  accounted  for  being  on  the  spot 
with  Dawkins  at  such  an  early  hour  by  saying 
that  the  bailiff  had  sent  them  to  a  distant 
market  to  drive  home  some  cattle. 

Here  the  cross-examination  would  have 
ceased,  but,  with  a  slight  embarrassment,  the 
prisoner  whispered  to  his  counsel,  who  pro- 
ceeded to  question  the  man  particularly  as  to 
Mr.  Conyers*s  promise,  in  the  conversation 
previously  alluded  to,  of  giving  his  daughter 
to  Elton  on  the  production  of  such  proofs  as 
would  convince   him   of  his   own  honourable 
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birth  and  his  father'^s  integrity.     The  answers 
proved  the  fact  of  such  a  promise  having  been 
made.     Mr.  Foster  then  said  that  it  had  been 
his  intention  to  call  Mr.  Dumsford  to  corro- 
borate the  labourer's  statement  of  high  words 
having  passed  between  the  deceased  and   the 
accused ;  but  as  his  testimony  went  to  nothing 
beyond,  he  would  spare  him  the  pain  of  giving 
evidence  on  such  a  distressing  subject,  since 
the  prisoner  did   not  intend   to  dispute  that 
fact. 

The  next  witness  was  Dawkins,  who  stated 
having  been  sent  with  Fury  and  Elton's  port- 
manteau to  Wexton,  by  Mr.  Conyers,  on  the 
evening  of  the  12th  of  July,  and  having  de- 
livered them  to  the  prisoner,  who  used  vibknt 
language  towards  the  deceased,  and  insisted  on 
his  taking  back  Fury,  and  telling  his  master 
that  ^*  he  would  receive  nothing  at  his  hands  bnt 
reparation  i*  that  he  took  back  the  hone  ac- 
cordingly, and  gave  the  message  to  his  master, 
who  was  very  angry,  and  called  Mr.   E3Iod 
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*'  an  insolent  boy/'*  adding,  that  ^^  he  should 
repent  it  :^  that  in  the  evening  preceding  the 
murder,  after  dusk,  he  had  seen  a  man  skulk- 
ing among  the  shrubs  near  the  Orange ;  that 
be  would  have  set  the  dogs  at  him,  but  that 
Miss  Conyers  forbade  him,  and  insisted  on  his 
leaving  that  part  of  the  grounds :  that  be 
went  round  another  path,  and  saw  some  one 
running  away,  who,  he  would  take  his  oath, 
was  the  prisoner,  though  he  had  heard  him 
say  the  evening  before,   when   he   sent  back 

Fury,   that   he  should  set   off  for   shire 

early  in  the  morning.  He  then  gave  the  same 
account  of  finding  the  body  and  Elton'^s  run- 
ning away  as  the  former  witness  had  done, 
with  this  important  addition, — that  before  the 
labourer  came  up,  the  prisoner  had,  in  the  agi- 
tation of  the  moment,  confessed  the  crime,  and 
offered  him  money  to  let  him  go,  which  he  had 
indignantly  refused ;  but  that,  notwithstanding 
this  offer,  the  accused  had  denied  his  guilt  in 
the  presence  of  others.     The  pockets  of  the 
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deceased  had  been  rifled :  none  of  the  property 
was  found  on  the  prisoner,  but  be  might  hate 
thrown  it  into  a  stream  within  reach  whikt 
running  away,  a  turn  in  the  road  having  con- 
cealed him  from  his  sight  for  a  few  minutes; 
or  he  might  have  secreted  it  before,  as  none 
knew  how  long  Mr.  Conyers  had  been  dead. 

This  testimony  was  conclusive:  if  any  had 
doubted  before,  they  doubted  no  longer.  The 
man  gave  his  evidence  boldly  and  clearly ;  and 
if  there  seemed  any  rancour  in  his  manner,  it 
was  pardonable  in  the  attached  servant  of  a 
cruelly  murdered  master. 

It  appeared  as  if  the  prisoner's  counsel  con- 
sidered his  evidence  as  conclusive  as  othen 
had  done,  and  despaired  of  disproving  its 
truth  or  neutralising  its  effects,  at  least  hj 
cross-examination,  since  he  declined  asking  him 
any  questions  then,  only  requesting  that  he 
should  be  kept  in  attendance. 

A  surgeon  then  gave  bis  testimony  as  to  the 
state  of  the  body,  entering  into  painfiil  detaik 
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needless  to  repeat :  to  this  succeeded  some  evi- 
deoce  as  to  the  prisoner'^s  demeanour  and  other 
trifling  points,  all  making  against  him  ;  when 
the  case  for  the  prosecution  closed. 

There  can  be  but  one  verdict,  was  the  general 
opinion. 

"  I  thought  what  the  fellow  was  from  his 
not  drinking  the  toast  that  night,^  observed 
Sir  Thomas  Barrett  to  a  gentleman  who  had 
been  of  the  party. 

''  It  is  a  mighty  crime,  to  be  sure,  to  drink 
an  extra  glass  or  so !  but  quite  innocent  to 
murder  one'*s  best  friend  !"  replied  the  person 
addressed. 

Evidence  and  prejudice  were  strong  against 
bis  friend,  and  Carswell  felt  a  growing  dis- 
trust of  his  own  powers,  and  the  force  of  the 
testimony  which  he  would  be  enabled  to  ad- 
duce; but  he  knew  that  his  cause  was  just, 
and  he  trusted  that  the  innocent  would  yet  be 
cleared. 

The  judge  now  called  on  the  prisoner  for 
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Mb  defence,  telling  him  that  though  his  oouniel 
could  not  address  the  jury,  he  would  examine 
any  witnesses  whom  he  might  wish  to  produce. 
Every  voice  was  hushed,  every  eye  was 
fixed  on  the  prisoner,  as,  after  a  moment's 
hesitation,  he  rose  to  defend  himself  from  the 
dreadful  crime  with  which  he  was  charged. 
Conscious  of  being  the  object  of  general  ob- 
servation, and  aware  of  the  as  general  opinion 
of  his  guilt,  his  manner,  on  first  risings  was  so 
embarrassed,  his  voice  so  low  and  faltering,  that 
the  prejudice  against  him  was  increased ;  nuuiy 
regarding  these  as  evidence  of  crime :  but  gra- 
dually the  embarrassment  passed  away,  and  the 
faltering  voice  became  clear  and  steady.  If 
condemned,  his  memory  would  be  a  reproach 
to  his  parents  and  his  friends,  whilst  Mabd 
would  shrink  with  horror  at  his  name:  if 
acquitted,  rather  from  a  doubt  of  his  guilc 
than  from  a  certainty  of  his  innooence^  he 
would  still  be  unfit  for  the  companionship  of 
honourable  men.     Young  as  he  wms,  his  £dr 
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prospects  would  be  blighted,  his  fondest  hopes 
must  be  relinquished,  and  he  become  an  outcast 
or  an  exile.  It  was  this  thought — this  con- 
viction, which,  overpowering  the  suggestions 
of  timidity  and  the  dread  of  addressing  a  large 
and  unfriendly  audience,  mastered  bis  mo- 
mentary embarrassment,  and  gave  to  his  words 
aa  earnestness  and  force  which  compelled  at* 
tention,  if  they  did  not  ensure  belief. 

^'  I  hope,  my  lord,  that  I  shall  not  be 
accused  of  presumption  for  having  declined 
to  avail  myself  of  the  assistance  of  my  counsel 
in  the  brief  defence  I  have  to  offer.  I  do  not 
underrate  the  value  of  legal  aid,  of  which  I 
hope  to  avail  myself  in  the  examination  of 
witnesses ; — still  less  do  I  underrate  Mr.  Cars- 
well^s  friendship,  which  has  induced  him  to 
undertake  the  defence  of  one  charged  with  a 
crime  so  heinous  that  the  accusation  alone  is 
almost  enough  to  warrant  the  rending  apart 
the  nearest  and  dearest  ties.  But  not  to  legal 
knowledge,  not  even  to  friendly  zeal,  would  I 
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be  waste  of  time,  indeed  beyond  the  power  of 
words,  to  paint  my  horror  at  the  accusation : 
by  the  evidence  adduced  must  I  alone  be 
judged — to  that  alone  will  I  appeal.  I  admit 
that  the  testimony  already  given  is  strong 
against  me — I  know  that  the  general  voice  pro- 
claims me  guilty;  nay,  so  much  am  I  an  ob- 
ject of  detestation,  that,  were  I  the  murderer 
I  am  supposed  to  be,  I  should  plead  for  a 
trial  at  some  other  time  and  town,  as  my  only 
hope  of  obtaining  an  acquittal :  but  being  no 
murderer,  having  once  fallen  under  suspicion, 
I  rather  rejoice  in  this  general  feeling — I  will 
not  call  it  prejudice — since,  if  acquitted  now, 
as  I  trust  I  shall  be,  none  can  retain  a  doubt 
of  my  innocence.  I  have  been  hitherto  known, 
and  am  now  to  be  tried,  under  a  name  to  which 
I  have  no  claim  ;  but  the  deception  was  unwit- 
ting on  my  part,  having  never,  to  my  know- 
ledge, borne  another*  My  father  will  hereafter 
explain  his  letter,  and  why  I  appeared  as  other 
than  I  am ;  and  the  announcement  of  his  name 
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alone  will  prove  that  I  have  no  cause  to  blush 
for  a  parentis  shame  or  a  parent'^s  crimes,  as  has 
been  said  and  believed. 

*'  I  understand,  my  lord,  that  it  is  the  cus- 
tom of  those  sitting  as  your  lordship  does  to 
administer  justice,  but  justice  tempered  by 
mercy,  to  exhort  and  direct  the  jury,  should 
they  entertain  a  doubt  of  the  prisoner'^s  guilt, 
to  give  him  the  benefit  of  that  doubt  and  acquit 
him  :  but  I  most  earnestly  entreat  that  no  such 
direction  may  be  given  now ;  or  should  your 
lordship  still  consider  it  incumbent  go  you  thus 
to  advise  the  jury,  to  that  jury  themselves,  I 
say,  acquit  me  not,  if  the  faintest  suspicion  of 
my  guilt  shall  linger  on  your  minds  after  bear- 
ing the  evidence  produced  in  my  behalf.  I 
ask  not  pity,  I  demand  justice ;  I  shrink  not 
from  death,  but  I  do  shrink  from  going 
forth  into  the  world  with  but  a  whisp^ed 
doubt  against  my  fame.  Condemn  me  to 
death,  if  justice  so  demand ;  but  condemn  me 
not  to  life  with  the  blight  of  suspected  guilt — 
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of  guilt  so  heinous,  withering  the  flowers  of 
my  spring  of  life,  wearing  away  that  life  itself. 
That  were  a  cruelty,  and  not  a  charity. 

"  I  have  now  only  to  thank  your  lordship 
and  the  gentlemen  of  the  jury  for  the  patient 
attention  with  which  you  have  listened  to  my 
address,  feeling  assured  that  you  will  show 
the  same  to  the  testimony  of  my  witnesses, 
from  hearing  which  I  will  no  longer  detain 
you.  Conscious  of  my  own  innocence,  I  leave 
my  cause  without  fear  in  the  hands  of  my 
Maker,  and,  under  him,  to  the  judgment  of 
my  countrymen.'^ 

The  almost  breathless  silence  which  had 
preceded  the  prisoner's  defence — if  defence  it 
could  be  called,  continued  some  moments  after 
he  had  ceased  to  speak :  then  a  faint  murmur 
of  surprise  arose  at  an  address  so  unexpected 
— so  unusual,  and  each  looked  into  his  neigh- 
bour's face  to  learn  what  had  been  its  effect 
on  others.  Edward  Elton  had  truly  said  that 
his  words  had   not   been  weighed — they   had 
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person,  stepped  forward,  exclaiming,  ^^  I  am 
ihe  prisoner's  first  and  most  important  wit- 


ness."" 


A  titter  ran  through  the  court :  even  the 
judge  with  difficulty  retained  his  gravity,  whilst 
the  clerk  stared  in  wonder,  and  young  Cars- 
well  looked  surprised  and  annoyed. 

*^  Do  not  cross  her,^  said  the  prisoner  to  his 
counsel;  ^^  she  cannot  injure,  and  she  may 
serve  me.  Let  her  have  her  way;  she  must 
do  all  things  as  she  wills : — ^it  is  Martha  Wil- 
ford." 

^^  Right,  Allan  Beauchamp,  I  am  Martha 
Wilford !"  said  the  witness,  overhearing  his 
whisper.  "  You  say  truly  !  I  cannot  injure, 
and  I  may  serve  you ;  though  I  come  not 
solely  for  that  purpose.  I  am  here  rather  to 
convict  the  guilty  than  to  save  the  innocent : 
let  such  tremble  !  they  would  take  no  warning 
— they  have  brought  their  fate  upon  them- 
selves." 

She  looked  at  Dumsford  as  she  spoke,  who 
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nyers  of  the  Grange — with  having  sought  the 
life  of  his  son,  and  forced  his  daughter  to 
fly  her  home;  besides  treachery  and  wrong 
to  Allan  Beauchamp  in  former  days.  Seize 
them !"  she  exclaimed  still  more  authoritatively, 
as  the  highwayman,  taking  advantage  of  the 
general  confusion  caused  by  the  charge,  made 
a  rush  towards  the  door. 

So  great  was  the  mastery  of  that  woman 
over  all  with  whom  she  came  in  contact, — the 
mastery  of  a  strong  mind,  clear  in  its  purpose, 
mighty  in  its  impulse, — that  several  involun- 
tarily darted  forward  to  do  her  bidding,  and 
the  bold  Wildfire  was  seized  and  held,  despite 
his  threats  and  struggles. 

^'  Who  dares  to  lay  hands  on  me  at  the 
bidding  of  a  mad  woman  P^  he  demanded 
fiercely.  *'  Up,  Durnsford,  and  appeal  against 
this  outrage  V 

Durnsford  did  endeavour  to  appeal;  but 
his  emotion  could  not  be  completely  mastered, 
and  his  appeal  was  weak,  his  manner  embar- 
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rassed.  A  scufl9e  ensued  near  where  they 
stood;  whilst  those  in  more  distant  parts  of 
the  court  clamoured  to  know  the  cause  of  the 
tumult,  pressing  hastily  forward  to  catch  a 
sight  of  the  strange  intruder ;  never  before  had 
an  English  court  of  justice  been  the  scene  of  so 
wild  a  trial  and  so  loud  a  din. 

It  was  some  time  before  the  appeals  of  the 
judge  and  the  efforts  of  the  officers  could  hush 
the  uproar.  Amid  all  the  confusion  Martha 
Wilford  maintained  her  usual  calm,  haughty 
demeanour ;  and  when  the  tumult  was  stilled, 
there  she  stood  where  she  had  stood  before, 
undismayed  at  the  storm  which  she  bad 
awakened,  apparently  unconscious  that  her 
words  had  raised  it,  and  that  all  eyes  were 
now  turned  upon  her,  looking  the  questions— 
Who  is  she?  What  is  her  purpose? — fiir 
however  dreaded  in  the  small  village  of  Ran- 
ford,  from  her  seduaiony  she  was  scarcely 
known  beyond  its  bounds. 
*^  Am  I  to  be  rudely  seised  at  the  order 
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and  on  the  charge  of  the  insane  ?^^  demanded 
Dumsford,  breaking  the  silence  that  had  sue* 
ceeded  to  the  late  uproar,  and  striving  to  speak 
with  firmness. 

*^  Am  I  insane,  Richard  Dumsford  ?"  asked 
Martha  Wilford  with  a  look  and  tone  that 
made  the  asserter  of  her  madness  tremble. 
**  Said  I  not  that  we  should  meet  once  again — 
and  only  once  ?" 

"  I  appeal  to  my  lord  the  judge,**  he  re- 
plied in  a  hollow  voice,  looking  away  from  his 
haughty  accuser. 

"  Mr.  Carswell,'*  said  his  lordship  with  dig- 
nity, "  I  put  it  to  you  whether  this  witness 
should  not  be  dismissed  ? — whether  you  really 
believe  that  her  testimony  can  benefit  the  ac- 
cused ?  Heaven  forbid  that  I  should  deprive 
the  prisoner  of  the  slightest  chance  of  establish- 
ing his  innocence  !  but  a  court  of  justice  is  not 
a  fitting  arena  for  the  ravings  of  madness  or  the 
charges  of  personal  enmity.  You  call  Joseph 
Wigley,   and  Martha  Wilford  appears,  who 
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Strange  manner  of  my  witness,^  replied  the 
young  man  respectfully.  ^^  I  readily  admit 
that  Martha  Wilford  came  uncalled,  but  not 
unwished  for,  though  she  had  hitherto  been 
sought  in  vain.  Her  accusation  is,  as  your  lord* 
ship  says,  extraordinary,  only  to  be  justified  by 
its  truth  :  but  I,  too,  must  join  in  her  appeal 
for  justice  on  the  guilty, — I,  too,  must  request 
your  lordship  to  order  the  arrest  of  Richard 
Dumsford,  and  Thomas  Hudson,  falsely  call- 
ing himself  Philip  Conyers.  Had  Martha 
Wilford  not  appeared,  I  should  have  made  the 
same  charge  at  a  more  advanced  stage  of  the 
defence.'*' 

^^  I  trust,  Mr.  Carswell,  that  you  are  not 
allowing  your  zeal  for  your  client  to  outstrip 
your  sense  of  justice  to  others.'' 

**  My  lord,  I  can  bring  forward  one  who 
saw  the  murder  committed.'' 

"  That  is  a  lie  !  for  there  was  no  one  within 
sight,'*'  exclaimed  the  highwayman  quickly^ 
who,  better  suited  for  action  than  for  thought, 
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never  considered,  till  too  late,  the  admission  of 
guilt  his  words  conveyed. 

Neither  these  words,  for  which  Wildfire 
could  have  shot  himself  the  next  moment,  nor 
the  wild  glare  of  Dumsford*  were  lost  on  the 
judge,  who  gave  instant  orders  that  both  should 
be  secured. 

^^  Mr.  Durnsford  himself  will  see  the  pro- 
priety of  this  detention,  at  least  for  the  pre- 
sent,^ observed  his  lordship  with  stately 
courtesy. 

But  Mr.  Durnsford  was  not  in  a  state  to 
acknowledge  the  judge's  courtesy.  He  had 
never  recovered  the  shock  of  the  first  appear- 
ance of  Martha  Wilford,  and  her  subsequent 
charge  of  the  murder  of  his  old  friend*  the 
squire,  not  having  entertained  the  most  re- 
mote suspicion  of  her  knowledge  cxf  the  £Kt. 
He  had  tried  to  maintain  at  least  outward 
composure,  and  had,  for  a  time,  partly  aiiceeed- 
ed ;  but  even  this  was  now  beyond  his  pmper. 
The  consciousness  of  guilt — the  aaaemUing  of 
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the  witnesses  of  his  many  crimes,  all  ready  to 
give  evidence  against  him,  forbade  all  hope  of 
escape,  and  deprived  him  of  the  strength  to 
rally.  The  injured  Beauchamp  was  come,  it 
might  almost  be  said  from  the  tomb,  to  reveal 
his  treachery;  a  stranger  was  prepared  to 
prove  him  the  murderer  of  Mr.  Conyers  — 
Martha  Wilford,  the  tool  of  former  years,  de- 
luded into  evil  by  her  love  and  his  deceit, 
was  there  as  his  accuser.  And  of  what  crimes 
did  she  not  accuse  him  ?  Of  what  crimes 
might  she  not  convict  him?  But  would  she 
persist  ?  Was  the  love  of  her  younger  days 
forgotten? — was  there  no  lingering  feeling  of 
regard  that  might  make  her  pause  ere  she 
brought  him  to  death  ? — no  feeling  of  shame 
that  would  induce  a  concealment  of  crimes  in 
some  of  which  she  had  borne  a  part?  He 
looked  upon  her,  and  he  ceased  to  hope.  There 
might  still  be  regard  in  her  woman^s  heart — 
there  might  be  a  shrinking  from  the  shame 
which  a  full  disclosure  of  the  events  of  her 
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early  life  would  fix  upon  herself;  but  there 
could  be  no  doubt  from  her  whole  demeanour 
that  she  was  resolved  to  conquer  that  regard^ 
and  to  endure  that  shame*  Having  once  de- 
termined on  a  full  disclosure  of  the  past,  he 
knew  her  too  well  to  doubt  her  canning  that 
determination  into  effect:  she  was  not  one  to 
be  turned  aside  from  her  purpose  when  once 
resolved ; — she  was  there  in  the  character  of  an 
avenger ! 

He  thought  of  her  words — **  Once,  and  once 
only  shall  we  meet  again  !^  he  remembered  h& 
fearful  denunciation,  and  he  felt  that  his  doom 
was  sealed.  He  struggled  against  the  oonvio* 
tion ;  he  tried  to  speak — to  persuade — to  de- 
precate :  but  the  words  died  on  his  lips,  and  be 
gasped  for  breath.  A  glaze  came  over  his  eyes; 
his  chest  heaved  convulsively;  he  would  have 
waved  away  those  around  him  to  gain  aiff 
but  the  hand  sank  powerless  by  his  side,  and, 
uttering  a  faint  groan,  he  fell  into  the  arms 
of  those  behind  him. 
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^'  He  is  dead  !'*  said  several. 

"Dead?  and  I  have  done  it!**  exclaimed 
Martha  Wilford  in  a  voice  so  unearthly — so 
unlike  the  tones  of  the  living  beings  round 
her,  that  her  words  were  heard  amid  all  the 
confusion  caused  by  Durnsford'^s  sudden  illness. 
"This  is  my  doing I*^  she  continued,  looking 
in  the  direction  where  they  were  bearing  Dums- 
ford  from  the  court,  but  speaking  rather  as  if 
thinking  aloud  than  as  if  addressing  others. 
"He  thought  my  heart  would  fail;  but  it 
has  not !  And  now  my  task  is  done !  our 
fates  are  sealed, — our  lives  are  linked  in  bonds 
which  none  can  sever :  one  cannot  die,  the 
other  live.  And  I  knew  this,  and  yet  I  did  not 
hesitate.    Now  I  have  no  more  to  do  with  life  T 

The  bustle  caused  by  Dumsford^s  illness  hav- 
ing in  some  degree  subsided,  the  observation  of 
the  spectators,  which  had  before  been  divided, 
was  now  wholly  fixed  upon  Martha  Wilford, 
all  pressing  forward  to  gain  a  sight  of  that 
singular  woman,  who  was  perfectly  unconsci- 
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ous  of  being  the  object  of  general  remark. 
She  stood  silent  and  motionless,  her  eyes  fixed 
with  a  wild  and  painful  gaze  on  the  spot 
where  she  had  last  seen  Dumsford,  neither 
heeding  nor  answering  the  questions  addressed 
to  her  by  the  judge  and  others,  till  a  hand  was 
laid  on  her  arm  to  lead  her  from  the  court, 
and  the  name  of  Beauchamp  met  her  ear.  She 
started — looked  vacantly  round,  as  if  uncon- 
scious of  where  she  was,  till,  meeting  the  prison- 
er's look,  the  recollection  of  the  past  came  full 
upon  her  with  a  distinctness  and  a  power  beyond 
the  body'^s  strength  to  bear.  Pressing  one 
hand  upon  her  heart,  as  if  struck  by  some  sud- 
den pain  which  she  struggled  to  subdue  by 
the  force  of  her  strong  will,  with  the  other 
she  drew  a  packet  from  her  bosom,  which  she 
held  towards  Elton,  speaking  with  difficulty. 

''  Take  this !  I  have  writt»  here  what  I 
feared  my  strength  might  fail  to  tell:  the 
mind  is  strong, — the  body  it  but  weak.  For- 
give me  all  the  wrong  I  did  to  you  and  yoors." 
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She  paused  some  moments,  writhing,  as  it 
seemed,  in  agony  in  the  arms  of  those  who, 
seeing  her  stagger,  stept  forward  to  support 
her.  Even  in  this  her  dying  hour  her  pride 
was  still  her  master  passion.  She  knew  that 
the  hand  of  death  was  on  her  —  she  did  not 
wish  to  live,  yet  she  strove  against  her  doom  : 
she  could  not  brook  to  be  subdued  even  by 
the  Conqueror  of  all. 

After  remaining  for  some  moments  silent, 
vanquished  by  the  intensity  of  pain,  her 
face  hid  in  her  hands,  starting  wildly  from 
those  who  supported  her,  she  extended  her 
arms,  exclaiming,  ^*  You  are  avenged  I  I  come  I 
I  come !" 

The  next  instant  she  fell  back  a  corpse, 
the  blood  gushing  from  her  mouth  and  nos- 
trils. 

That  haughty  spirit  was  at  rest— her  earth- 
ly sorrows  hushed, — Time  passed  —  Eternity 
alone  before  her, — the  days  of  trial  and  pro- 
bation over, — her  final  doom  irrevocable. 
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She  died  believing  Philip  Conyers  and 
Richard  Durnsford  to  be  dead,—  yet  both 
lived ;  the  former  to  follow  the  remains  of 
that  erring  woman  to  the  grave,  the  latter  to 
take  his  trial  for  that  crime  for  which  he  had 
hoped  to  see  another  condemned. 

Martha  Wilford's  sudden  death  was  a  shock 
to  all :  many  quitted  the  court,  and  the  trial 
was  concluded  as  quickly  as  justice  would 
admit,  neither  counsel  thinking  of  a  display 
of  talent. 

Joseph  Wigley,  after  clearing  his  own  cha- 
racter  from  any  greater  stain  than  an  elope* 
inent  with  a  young  lady  of  a  distant  county, 
to  whom  he  had  been  some  time  attached^ 
fully  proved  that  the  legacy  had  been  paid 
on  the  morning  of  the  13th  of  July  to  Mr. 
Conyers  at  the  Grange,  who  had  only  called 
on  his  lawyer  afterwards  concerning  the  receipt, 
which  had  been  imperfect,  and  some  other 
business.  The  box,  guarded  with  to  mudi 
care  by  the  deceased,  contained  a  present  for 
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Mabel,  and  to  this  the  attack  of  Wildfire 
threatened  by  the  laughing  lawyer  referred; 
the  legacy,  Mn  Staunton  was  aware,  having 
been  deposited  in  the  squire^s  dressing-room. 
Mr.  Conyers  had  opened  the  box  containing 
the  bequest  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Staunton 
and  his  clerk  at  the  Grange,  and  the  latter  swore 
to  some  of  the  notes  and  jewels,  which  were 
traced  back  to  the  possession  of  Wildfire,  who 
had  disposed  of  them  soon  after  the  murder  at 
a  distant  town. 

Little  did  Mabel  think  that  the  presents 
made  by  her  supposed  brother  were  pur- 
chased with  her  father^s  money,  and  given  by 
her  fathers  murderer. 

Old  Ned  came  forward  to  depose  that  Daw- 
kins  had  said  he  would  take  revenge  on  Mr. 
£lton  about  Fury;  and  had  admitted,  when 
drunk,  that  he  had  falsified  the  messages 
from  the  deceased  to  the  prisoner,  and  again 
from  the  prisoner  to  the  deceased  ;  as  also 
what  Elton  had  said  when  taken. 
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A  subsequent  cross-examination  so  complete- 
ly exposed  the  villany  and  falsehood  of  Daw- 
kins,  that  he  was  tried  for  peijury,  and  con- 
demned to  some  months^  imprisonment. 

Mr.  Elton,  in  his  own  name  of  Allen  Beau- 
champ,  took  all  the  blame  attached  to  his 
violent  letter  to  his  son  upon  himself;  stated 
the  misconception  under  which  it  had  been 
written,  and  expressed  the  deepest  regret  for 
the  death  of  Mr.  Conyers.  To  dear  his  son 
from  all  suspicion  of  having  intentionally  ap- 
peared under  a  feigned  name,  he  briefly  re- 
ferred to  the  events  of  his  past  life;  thus 
corroborating  Martha  Wilford^s  assertion  of 
Durnsford^s  treachery  to  himself,  producing 
letters  and  papers  which  she  had  sent  to  Mrs. 
Beauchamp  a  few  days  before,  containiDg 
proofs  of  the  truth  of  her  charges  on  all  ma- 
terial points. 

But  the  most  important  witness  was  Jama 
Bonham.  His  conversation  with  £klward  El* 
ton  had  increased  his  desire  for  m  nxm  active 
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life,  and  he  soon  after  left  Beauchamp  Park 
to  seek  his  fortune  with  the  hardly-wrung  con- 
sent of  his  parents,  and  the  prediction  of  Aunt 
Judith  that  he  would  bring  himself  and  those 
connected  with  him  into  trouble, — a  prediction 
shortly  verified.  With  no  absolute  vice  and 
an  amiable  disposition,  he  was  deficient  in 
moral  firmness,  and  easily  led  into  error.  The 
little  money  he  took  with  him  was  soon 
expended, — fortune  is  more  readily  sought 
than  found, — and,  destitute  of  the  means  of 
subsistence,  he  was  induced  by  want  and  the 
persuasions  of  a  former  acquaintance  to  con- 
nect himself  with  a  band  of  poachers,  seve- 
ral of  whom  were  soon  after  suspected,  and 
justly,  of  having  been  concerned  in  an  exten- 
sive burglary.  Shocked  at  the  crime,  in  which 
he  had  taken  no  part,  he  resolved  on  returning 
immediately  to  Beauchamp  Park,  acknowledg- 
ing his  error,  and  submitting  to  the  mono- 
tony from  which  he  had  fled ;  but  this  pru- 
dent  resolution    came  too  late  to   save  him 
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from  some  of  the  consequences  of  his  criminal 
weakness.  Known  to  have  been  connect- 
ed with  the  gang,  and  suspected  of  a  par- 
ticipation in  the  burglary,  a  warrant  was  is- 
sued for  his  apprehension ;  and  the  pursuit  of 
the  officers  of  justice  was  so  keen  as  to  compd 
him  to  the  utmost  caution.  Proceeding  warily 
on  his  road  homewards  on  the  night  of  the 
murder,  he  secreted  himself  in  a  fissure  of  a 
quarry,  on  hearing  the  trampling  of  horses. 
From  hence  he  saw  Durnsford  and  Wildfire 
rush  out  on  Mr.  Conyers  from  a  neighbour- 
ing brake,  and  seizing  his  bridle,  demand  bis 
money ;  each  presenting  a  pistol,  though  the 
latter  only  spoke.  He  saw  the  struggle  that 
ensued,  for  the  squire  was  not  one  to  yield  Ift 
a  lawless  demand  without  resistance.  Fiodiog 
that  his  pistol  would  not  go  off,  he  struck 
Durnsford  such  a  violent  stroke  with  the  butt- 
end,  as  loosened  the  string  that  confined  the 
crape  upon  bis  face,  and  made  him  let  go  hia 
hold  and  stagger  in  his  seat.    Mr.  Oasjcn  tlten 
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turned  to  do  the  like  by  Wildfire,  who,  seeing 
his  purpose,  fired  on  the  instant : — the  squire^s 
arm  fell,  and  he  drooped  forward  on  his 
horse's  neck.  They  dragged  him  down  and 
proceeded  to  search  him  ;  but,  recovering  from 
bis  first  pain,  he  resisted  with  all  his  power, 
though  Wildfire  promised  life  if  he  would  give 
up  his  money  quietly.  In  the  struggle,  the 
crape  fell  from  Durnsford's  face,  and  the  squire's 
sudden  exclamation  proved  his  recognition. 
There  was  a  moment's  pause. 

*'  Give  up  the  legacy ,""  said  Wildfire,  who 
appeared  loth  to  take  his  life. 

'^  Ha !  villains !  was  it  for  this  ?  It  is  safe 
in  my  cabinet  T  shouted  the  squire,  triumph- 
ing in  the  thought  that  they  would  thus  be 
thwarted. 

**  There  is  no  alternative  since  he  knows 
me.     It  must  be  done!^^  said  Durnsford. 

**  Do  it  yourself,  then  !"  replied  Wildfire, 
turning  away. 

And  Durnsford  did  it  I     His  knees  pressed 
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on  the  breast  — his  hands  grasped  the  throat 
of  his  old  friend,  till  he  deemed  that  life  was 
quite  extinct.  They  then  searched  the  body, 
taking  the  box  and  what  money  he  had  about 
him ;  and  the  young  man  heard  them  arrange 
for  a  visit  to  the  Grange  and  the  squire's  ca- 
binet. 

The  whole  had  passed  so  quickly — the  hor- 
ror had  come  so  suddenly  before  him,  that  the 
hidden  witness  of  the  crime  was  scarcely  aware 
of  its  being  committed  before  its  completion; 
—  and  then  what  could  an  unarmed  stripliif 
do  against  two  powerful  men  armed  and  de- 
termined ?  One  he  recognised  by  his  Toiee 
as  his  cousin  Thomas  Hudson,  who  cheriibed 
no  good  will  towards  him,  and  might  considar 
his  own  safety  perilled  by  permitting  him  to 
live.  He  had  heard  the  squire  and  Wikttffe 
both  call  Dumsford  by  his  name;  and  the 
moonlight  streaming  on  his  features  as  he 
knelt  above  his  victim,  showed  hhn  too  di^ 
tinctly  to  admit  a  doubt  of  his  identity  aH  a 
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future  meeting.  When  the  murderers  depart- 
ed, he  would  have  left  his  concealment  for  the 
chance  of  assisting  their  victim,  though  there 
could  be  little  doubt  of  their  having  fully 
effected  their  purpose  ;  but  they  talked  of 
returning  by  the  same  road;  and  not  knowing 
the  distance  to  the  Grange,  he  could  not  cal- 
culate the  probable  time  of  their  reappear- 
ance. 

The  clouding  over  of  the  moon  prevented 
his  seeing  that  the  squire  moved  ;  and  he 
beard  no  groan.  The  murderers  did  not 
return  that  way ;  but  when,  weary  of  wait- 
ing, he  would  have  departed,  he  heard,  or 
fancied  he  heard  voices  in  the  field  above  him, 
and  crouched  more  closely  down,  till,  worn 
out  with  watching,  he  fell  asleep.  Day  had 
dawned  when  he  awoke,  and,  provoked  at  his 
long  sleep,  seeing  the  danger  to  one  situated 
like  himself  of  being  found  so  near  a  murdered 
man,  he  was  peeping  forth  to  ascertain  if  any 
were  in  sight,  when  Edward  Elton,  whom  he 
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knew  at  a  glance,  came  up  the  road  and  ap- 
proached the  body. 

Of  what  afterwards  occurred  he  gave  the 
same  account  as  young  Elton  gave  to  Mr. 
Astell,  and  which  has  been  already  related, 
fully  confirming  the  squire's  friendly  feeling, 
and  his  having  confided  Mabel  to  the  prisoner's 
care  and  love. 

When  Dawkins  and  his  companion  pursued 
Edward  Elton,  fearing  a  search  might  be 
made  near  the  body,  he  crept  stealthily  from 
his  concealment  and  ran  unobserved  in  a  con- 
trary direction.  An  illness  brought  on  by 
fatigue  and  anxiety  kept  him  long  at  the  cot- 
tage of  one  of  the  poachers,  who  sheltered  and 
concealed  him,  and  where  he  still  lingered, 
though  sufficiently  recovered  to  return  home, 
fearing  to  appear  as  a  witness  in  Elton's  favour 
on  his  own  account,  and  yet  unwilling  to  de^ 
part  and  leave  him  to  be  hanged,  which  ap- 
peared likely  to  be  his  fate.  James  Bonham, 
never    formed    to    play    the    hero,   was   still 
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hesitatiDg  how  to  act,  when  an  accident  having 
happened  to  his  chaise  some  miles  from  the 
means  of  repairing  it,  young  Carswell,  too 
eager  and  zealous  to  remain  inactive,  deter- 
mined on  walking  to  the  next  town,  taking 
directions  from  the  post-boy  as  to  a  near  way. 
Directions  are  rarely  very  comprehensible,  and 
the  impatient  barrister  was  soon  at  a  loss, 
when,  catching  a  glimpse  of  the  poacher^s 
cottage,  he  hurried  thither  to  obtain  fresh  ex- 
planations. 

In  the  very  pedestrian  tour  during  which 
he  had  become  acquainted  with  Elton,  he 
had  also  been  guided  over  Beauchamp  Park 
by  James  Bonham,  and  now  called  upon  him 
to  become  his  guide  again.  The  young  man 
readily  consented  to  put  him  on  the  road, 
and  learning  why  he  was  so  eager  to  proceed, 
gained  courage  to  reveal  his  fears  and  diffi- 
culties, gladly  promising  the  delighted  Cars- 
well  to  give  his  evidence,  on  being  assured 
that  he  should  run  no  peril  in  so  doing ;  an 
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assurance  kept  by  the  young  counsel,  who 
afterwards  established  his  innocence  of  any 
greater  crime  than  poaching,  on  account  of 
which,  as  he  had  voluntarily  deserted  the 
gang,  no  charge  was  brought  against  him.  It 
was  the  possession  of  this  evidence  in  Elton^s 
favour  which  had  caused  his  friend*s  exuber- 
ance of  spirits  on  their  first  meeting. 

Not  to  weary  with  details,  Carsweirs  hope 
of  clearing  Elton  from  the  faintest  suspicion 
even  of  guilt  was  fully  realised.  Mr. 
Foster  admitted,  in  the  most  handsome  man- 
ner, that  there  must  be  an  acquittal.  The 
jury  pronounced  "  Not  guilty,''  without  a 
moments  hesitation :  and  the  judge,  in  a  feel* 
ing  address,  expressed  his  pleaaure  at  being 
able  to  confirm  the  decision  of  the  jury,  and 
declare  that  the  prisoner  left  the  court  without 
the  slightest  stain  on  his  character. 

So  completely  had  the  tide  of  popular 
opinion  turned  in  his  fieivour,  tiut  he  was 
cheered  as  he  left  the  court ;— -more  loudly 
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Still  oo  shaking  hands  with  honest  old  Ned, 
who  drew  his  coat-sleeve  across  his  eyes  as 
he  listened  to  his  thanks.       Those  who  were 
never  wrong  asserted  that  they  had  seen  how  it 
would  end  from  the  very  beginning;  and  others 
began  to  qualify  their  former  decided  opinions. 
The    female    portion   of    the  audience,    ever 
more  swayed  by  feeling  than  argument,  and 
more  accustomed   to  yield,   changed  sides  at 
once  with  the  best  possible  grace,  favouring 
the  spectators  with   a   beautiful  mingling  of 
smiles  and  tears.     All  who  had  known  father 
or   son  crowded  round  with  congratulations, 
which,  to  tell  the  truth,  were  received  by  both 
with   a  rather  chilling   courtesy,   when   they 
remembered  that  a  few  hours  before  not  one 
had  stood  up  in  their  favour  but  Mr.  Astell : 
besides,  Edward  £lton^-or,  as  we  ought  hence- 
forth to  call  him,  Allan  Astell  Beauchamp  — 
was  impatient  to  seek  Mabel  Gonyers,  whom 
he  had  not  seen    since    the    evening  of  the 
murder,  and  whose  hand  he  could  now  ask 
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without  reproach.  She  had  acoampamed  ha 
brother  and  Mr.  Beauchamp  to  Stanfield,  in 
case  her  evidence  should  be  necessary  to  secure 
the  acquittal  of  the  innocent,  where  they  had 
met  Mrs.  Beauchamp,  who  had  lost  no  time 
in  obeying  the  summons  of  Martha  Wilfind  to 
embrace  her  long-mourned  son  and  husband. 
Her  testimony  not  being  required,  she  had 
been  spared  the  pain  of  examination,  and  her 
lover  received  her  from  his  mother's  annsi 
weeping  and  agitated,  but  yielding  at  length  to 
his  gentle  soothinga. 

Philip  Conyers  truly  mourned  the  death  of 
Martha  Wilford ;  unblessed,  too,  by  a  know- 
ledge of  his  safety, — following  the  body  him- 
self to  the  grave. 

Young  Carswell  was  in  the  wildest  spirits  at 
his  friend^s  acquittal,  and  the  thanks  shower^ 
ed  on  himself  by  all  who  regarded  Allan 
Beauchamp. 

*'  There  !  my  romance  was  founded  on  fact, 
you   see,  and  is  nearly  completed,**  he  said. 
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ftddi^aiag  his  friend  and  Mr.  AstelL  ^*  I 
have  gamed  immortal  honour  by  my  wiadom^ 
aad  saved  my  client;  for  remember,  I  insist  that 
it  was  all  my  doing.  The  fate  of  the  lovely 
heroine  alone  remains  undecided*  Shall  I  win 
or  resign  her  ¥* 

^  Just  as  you  please,^'  replied  Allan  Beau* 
champ  with  a  happy  smile. 
•  **  You  coxcomb  I  holding  yourself  so  secure. 
I  shall  consult  the  j  udge.  Farewell,  for  a  timer 
My  love  to  the  lovely  Mabel?  and  I  insist  on 
her  dreaming  of  my  eloquence:  I  am  by  for 
the  properer  man  of  the  two,  if  she>  would 
but  think  so.^ 
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Not  one — not  two— not  three  ; — a  whole  ex- 
istence based  on  guilt — its  close  a  death  of 
fhame. 

^^  And  who  shall  bring  this  death  upon 
the  guilty  one?  She  who  loved  him  !— she 
whom  he  lured  to  wrong.  Yet  not  for  my 
own  injuries  do  I  this.  Had  he  but  spared 
my  gallant  boy,  he  should  have  lived — should 
have  had  timely  warning  and  have  fled.  He 
spared  not  him  or  his,  and  he  must  die. 

**  No  other  shall  become  his  victim.  I  will 
confront  him  at  the  trial — I  will  proclaim 
him  to  the  world  a  murderer ! — the  murderer 
of  his  trusting  friend.  I  will  preserve  the 
innocent,  whom  he  would  crush — repair  to 
Beauchamp  and  his  son  the  wrong  I  did, 
and  then  I  have  no  more  to  do  with  life. 
I  am  resolved  I — all  shall  be  told ;  and  lest 
the  lips  should  fail  to  tell  the  tale,  the  hand 
shall  trace  the  history  of  crime.  The  body 
worn   by  suffering  may  be  weak  —  the  mind 
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shall  waver  Dot.  Let  those  who  read  be 
warned.  He  who  takes  one  step  in  crime 
can  rarely  choose  where  he  would  stop^ 

'^  At  seventeen  I  was  not  as  I  now  am. 
Long  years  of  misery  and  remorse  have  done 
their  work>  and  the  Martha  Wilford  of 
her  younger  days,  who  lent  a  willing  ear 
to  flatterers,  reading  her  beauty  in  their  looks, 
would  have  started  had  the  vision  of  lier  pre- 
sent self  come  up  before  her.  Misfortunes 
fell  upon  our  family,  and  we  who  had  been 
independent  became  beggars.  Father,  mother* 
brother,  died ;  —  I  was  alone  ! 

'*  The  tastes  and  habits  of  my  former  station 
made  poverty  more  galling,  whilst  pride  blight- 
ed the  few  remaining  flowers  that  might  dse 
have  blossomed  in  my  path  of  life. 

'^  Richard  Dumsford  had  known  my  parents 
and  myself  in  better  times,  and  we  had  ever 
thought  him,  what  the  world  thinks  him  sdll, 
kind  and  honourable.  He  propoaed  my  cOf^ 
tering  the  service  of  Mrs.  Beancluimp  man 
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as  a  bumble  friend  than  a  mere  servant.  My 
pride  rebelled  at  servitude ;  but  his  uncle  re- 
resided  in  the  neighbourhood — he  was  often 
there,  and  to  have  me  near  him  was,  I  thought, 
the  reason  why  he  urged  the  point.  I  guessed 
not  that  he  meant  I  should  become  his  tool— - 
the  demon  worker  of  his  will. 

^  Mr.  Beauchamp  was  in  the  splendour  of 
his  good  fortune.  Friends,  wealth,  and  an 
a£Pectionate  and  lovely  wife  were  his:  — he 
never  thought  that  he  might  lose  all  these. 
He  gave  to  all  who  asked,  because  it  pained 
him  to  say  No :  he  pitied  new  misfortunes, 
but,  not  self-experienced  in  change,  he  never 
guessed  the  sensitiveness  of  those  who  haJ 
fallen  upon  evil  times.  There  had  as  yet 
been  no  check  in  his  prosperous  course,  and 
he  could  not  tell  how  a  word — a  look — could 
gidl  the  poor  and  proud.  He  has  learnt  the 
lesson  now — let  him  not  forget  it !  He  meant 
me  no  unkindness ;  but  he  chafed  and  fretted 
me: — he  would    have    given    to    me,  as   he 
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gave  to  others,  had  I  stooped  to  ask;  but 
he  wounded  my  feelings  and  pained,  whit 
some  called,  my  presumption. 

^^  Of  his  lady  I  would  say  nought  unkind. 
If  I  thought  her  cold,  unfeeling,  then,  xe- 
fusing  me  the  observances  which  my  former 
station  might  have  obtained,  let  the  blame 
rest  on  my  own  pride  and  the  duplicity  of 
Durnsford,  who  had  not  dealt  fairly  by  either ; 
wishing,  for  his  own  views,  that  I  should  hold 
myself  aggrieved.  He  had  never  stipulated 
with  Mrs.  Beauchamp  for  those  privileges 
which  he  averred  had  been  readily  conceded ; 
and,  too  proud  for  complaints,  which  might 
have  set  all  to  rights,  I  cherished  in  secret  un- 
friendly feelings  towards  Beauchamp  and  hit 
wife.  In  my  middling  statioin  in  the  bouse- 
hold,  I  could  have  no  confidant «— no  friend; 
and  Durnsford,  who  met  me  constantly  in 
secret,  aggravated  my  aufferingSy  pooriog 
caustic  into  the  wounds  which  were  tcareely 
bearable  before. 
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The  youpg  heir  of  the  Beauchamps  was 
oommitted  to  my  care,  and  I  grew  much 
attached  to  him, — for  even  my  proud  heart 
felt  the  want  of  something  to  love  and 
ding  to. 

^^  Richard  Durnsford  sought  and  won  ray 
love.  I  was  to  be  his  bride  *-  but  not 
then  : — he  was  poor  —  he  must  wait  for  his 
uude^s  death,  then  hourly  expected,  whose 
favour  he  should  forfeit  by  a  union  with  me^ 
The  uncle  lingered ;  I  saw  his  nephew  day 
after  day  —  poured  into  his  ears  my  burning 
tale  of  fancied  wrongs-glistened  to  his  sooth* 
ing  words  —  looked  for  his  presence,  as  my 
only  solace  ; — and  day  after  day  he  soothed 
and  smiled,  speaking  of  our  future  union. 

"  He  only  talked  of  love — I  felt  it ! — his 
words  were  false  —  my  feelings  real.  What 
matter  how  ?  —  enough  —  his  mastery  was 
complete.  His  uncle  died — yet  he  still  delay- 
ed. I  prayed,  I  implored  him  to  fulfil  his 
vows :  I  had  no  power  to  command,  to  threaten. 
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Mrs.  Beauchamp'fl  health  improved,  and  her 
cousin,  Mabel  Duncombe,  came  to  spend  a 
few  days  at  the  Park,  accompanied  by  her 
harsh  brothers ;  whilst  her  lover,  Mr.  Astell, 
was  secreted  in  the  neighbourhood,  anxious 
to  persuade  her  to  a  clandestine  union^  to 
save  her  from  a  marriage  with  Mr.  Conyers, 
to  which  her  brothers  were  resolved  to  force 
her.  She  was  beautiful  and  gentle.  I  pitied 
her !  —  she  and  her  lover  trusted  me^  and  I 
betrayed  them!  but  not,  at  first,  iotention* 
ally. 

*^  My  charge  improved  in  health,  but  I  still 
remained  at  the  cottage,  which  allowed  of 
more  frequent  visits  from  Richard  Dumsford. 
It  was  then  and  there  that  he  first  revealed  his 
views.  He  hated  Mrs.  Beauchamp,  whose 
hand  he  had  sought,  not  from  love,  but  am* 
bition,  believing  a  false  report  of  her  wealth ; 
he  hated  Mr.  Beauchamp  because  he  had  won 
her  love,  and  for  some  personal  slight:  —  he 
would  have  revenge  on  both.    He  had  aided  Mr. 
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Garnier  in   buying  up  debts  and  securities, 
that  would  enable  him  to  ruin  the  uncalculat- 
ing  Beauchamp;  he  had  taken  some  part  io 
the   villany   of  his  agents,    and    urged    him 
on,  through  others,  to  increased  extravaganct. 
I  know   not  how   all    this  was  done, —  I  did 
not  understand  the  details;  but  I  shuddered 
and  turned  away  as  he  declared  with  fiendiiih 
triumph  that  he  could,  and  would  bring  woe 
and  ruin  on  Beauchamp  and  his  wife.    The 
information  which  my  residence  in  the  fiimily 
had  enabled  me  to  afford   had  greatly  aided 
his  plans,  unknown  to  me ;  but  now  he  called 
upon  me  to  take  an  active  share  in  his  Tillany. 
'^  Mr.  Beauchamp  was  to  be  at  Dumsford'i 
house  on  the  following  day  to  receive  some 
money  due  to  him  from  the  latter,  whence  be 
would  proceed  to  the  Park,  though  not  ex- 
pected tiU   the  succeeding  morning;    having 
feared  to  fix  an  earlier  period,  lest  be  AaM 
disappoint  his  wife.     Dumeford  knew  firom  me 
that   Mrs.  Beauchamp,  wiaUng  to-  #iMtfe  her 
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husband  anxiety,  had  never  mentioned  her 
iUnesft,  but  continued  to  write  when  scarcely 
able  to  bold  her  pen,  though  her  letters  bad 
necessarily  been  short  and  infrequent,  and, 
she  feared,  constrained.  He  knew  that, 
fearful  of  the  violence  of  the  Duncombes,  she 
had  concealed  Mr.  Astell^s  attachment  to  her 
cousin,  only  known  to  herself  since  her  bus- 
bandy's  departure:  he  knew,  too,  that,  anxious 
to  serve  her  cousin,  which  her  timidity  and 
vacillation  rendered  difficult,  and  pitying  her 
lover,  she  had  appointed  to  meet  Mr.  Astell 
in  a  secluded  part  of  the  grounds,  to  consult 
with  him  how  she  might  best  assist  bis  views. 
I  was  to  be  there  with  the  child  to  watch 
that  the  fierce  brothers  did  not  rush  upon  the 
lover,  whose  affection  for  their  sister  it  was 
supposed  they  suspected  It  was  Dumsford^s 
plan  to  infuse  suspicions  into  Mr.  Beauchamp's 
mind  when  he  paid  the  money,  and  send  him 
a  note,  as  from  a  friend,  warning  him  of  the 
intended  meeting.     The  note  from  Mrs.  Beau- 
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champ  to  Mr.  Astell,  appointing  the  place  of 
meeting,  accidentally  picked  up,  aided  his  views. 
Beauchamp,  proud  and  sensitive  to  a  high  de- 
gree, he  felt  convinced  would  proceed  to  the 
appointed  spot,  and  find  his  jealousy  con- 
firmed. What  Dumsford  expected  would  ea- 
sue, — whether  some  sudden  burst  of  violence, 
some  act  of  rashness  that  would  oblige  him  to 
fly  the  country,  or  subject  him  to  im|MJson- 
ment,  perhaps  death,  I  know  not, — I  did  not 
ask ; — it  was  enough  for  me  that  Dumslbrd 
required  I  should  continue  within  bearing— 
show  I  was  placed  there  to  watch,  and,  should 
Beauchamp  stay  to  listen,  break  off  the  con* 
ferenoe  with  the  alarm  of  intruders,  just  at 
such  a  point  as  should  confirm  his  suspicioiu. 
What  was  further  intended  he  did  not  say; 
but,  probably,  he  hoped  for  profit,  aa  wcH  as 
gratified  revenge,  by  forcing  Beauchaoip  to 
some  deed  of  violence.  I  aay  that  he  re- 
quired me  to  act  this  part,  for  it  was  nore 
than  a  request    I  started  with  horror  at  the 
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first  proposal;  but  he  sneered  a&  I  spoke  of 
virtue.  None  care  how  it  came  to  pass :  suf- 
ficient that  he  pleaded  as  a  lover, — persuaded 
a^  the  false  one, — vowed  as  he  had  vowed  be* 
fore«  ^  Do  this,  and  you  shall  be  my  bride 
within  six  months.^  I  listened,  and  I  yielded. 
I  knew  nothing  of  his  arrangements:  be  had 
won  me  to  do  the  work  of  the  Evil  One,  bist 
master;  but  I  hated  myself  the  while.  I 
could  not  bear  to  look  upon  the  child  who 
smiled  on  the  destroyer  of  his  parents.  I 
asked  no  questions, — I  did  but  as  be  told  me. 

^^  All  chanced  as  he  desired;  such  ever  seemed 
his  fortune.  The  conversation  overheard  by 
the  half  hidden  Beauchamp  was  such  as  to 
confirm  his  belief  of  his  wife's  love  for  hit 
friend.  Durnsford  himself,  concealed  by  the 
shrubs,  gave  me  the  signal  to  break  up  the 
meeting.  I  obeyed ;— the  furious  Beauchamp 
rushed  forward  to  destroy  wife  or  friend;  but 
a  branch  was  in  his  way,  and  he  felL  Before 
he  rose,  Durnsford  was  at  his  side,  talking  of 
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baili£Ps  in  the  house,  and  urging  him  to  conceal- 
ment till  his  friends  could  make  some  arrange- 
ment. He  succeeded  in  persuading,  as  he 
always  did,  and  Mr.  Beauchamp  was  leaving 
the  grounds,  when,  seeing  the  child  in  my 
arms,  he  tore  him  from  me  with  wrathful  im- 
precations on  his  mother.  I  pleaded — strug- 
gled— but  in  vain :  a  whispered  threat  from 
Dumsford  made  me  yield.  I  was  ill  :^^ayfl 
passed  before  I  left  my  room. 

**  When  I  saw  Dumsford  again,  I  questioned 
of  my  charge,  of  his  beautiful  mother,  of  his 
wretched  father.  His  burst  of  triumph  was 
appalling!  The  mother  and  the  friend  were 
far  away,  seeking  the  husband  where  be  was 
not,  deluded  by  feigned  letters  written  by 
Dumsford,  whose  schemes  required  their  ab- 
sence. He  had  taken  care  that  Miss  Dun- 
combers  brother  should  be  warned  of  the  ii^ 
tended  visit  of  Mr.  Astell,  who,  in  spite  of 
Mrs.  Beauchamp^s  prohibition  on  aooomt  of 
the  bailiffs,  unhappily  persisted  in  hi*  rash 
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desigD)  and  reached  her  dressing-room.  The 
Duncombes  rushed  in  upon  him  ;  blood  would 
have  flowed  but  for  Mrs.  Beauchamp^s  firmness 
and  Miss  Duncombe^s  subsequent  promise  to 
marry  Mr.  Conyers,  who  knew  nothing  of  her 
repugnance.  Early  the  next  morning  a  letter 
was  brought  .to  Mrs.  Beauchamp^  purporting 
to  have  been  written  by  a  friend  of  her  hus- 
band^s  at  his  desire,  requesting  the  presence  of 
herself  and  Mr.  Astell  without  a  moments 
delay  at  an  obscure  village  in  the  North. 
They  departed  on  the  instant ;  the  former 
not  even  delaying  to  see  her  child,  but  con* 
fiding  him  to  my  care. — My  care!  I  had  be- 
trayed all  who  trusted  me  !^ 

^^  *  She  will  see  Allan  Beauchamp  and  her 
child  no  more !  there  are  evil  reports  of  her 
fair  fame !  All  this  is  my  doing,^  concluded 
Oumsford  triumphantly.     *  We  are  avenged  !^ 

^<  I  shuddered  at  his  look.  *  And  Allan 
Beauchamp  and  his  boy,  where  are  they  ?^  I 
demanded. 
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**  *  Dead !  the  deep  waters  flowing  over  them  !* 
he  replied  in  a  horrid  whisper,  drawing  closer 
as  he  spoke.  ^This,  too,  is  my  doing!  we 
are  well  avenged !' 

*^  I  started  from  his  touch.  *  Richard  Dum^ 
ford,  speak:  how  came  they  by  their  deaths? 
Is  there  murder  on  your  soul  ?* 

**  *  What  if  there  were  ?^  he  demanded  with 
a  withering  sneer. 

^*  I  was  indeed  his  slave,  the  slave  of  sin,  and 
I  was  silent.     How  dared  I  reprove  ? 

**  *  Their  death  was  accidental,'  be  said  after 
a  pause. 

*^  *  Swear  it !'  I  exclaimed ;  '  clear  me  from 
the  sin  of  murder  !^ 

^ '  I  do  swear  it !'  he  replied. 

*^  I  understood  not  then  the  meaning  of  his 
smile. 

^*  Beauchamp  Park  had  passed  into  the  pot- 
session  of  another ;  and  he  showed  a  deed 
signed  by  Allan  Beauchamp^  empowering  Urn 
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to  receive  all  monies  due  to  its  late  owner, 
and  antedated  to  suit  his  purpose* 

*^  Mrs.  Beauchamp  returned  from  a  fruitiest 
search  to  learn  the  death  of  her  child  and  hus» 
band,  and  after  a  severe  illness  le(t  the  country. 
Shocked  at  the  misery  of  so  many,  a  misery  in- 
flicted partly  through  my  means,  on  recovering 
from  a  dangerous  relapse,  I  talked  of  revealing 
the  truth ;  but  the  tempter  came  again  with 
his  threats  and  his  vows,  and  I  told  the  tale 
he  fabricated.  And  his  vows,  how  were  they 
fulfilled  ?  He  delayed,  grew  cold,  then  irri- 
table, and  at  length  declared  that  I  should 
never  be  his  bride.  He  would  have  mocked, 
but  he  dared  not.  From  that  time  his  power 
over  me  was  gone ;  he  had  dragged  me  down 
to  sin,  but  he  ruled  no  more.  I  could  not 
return  to  innocence ;  but  I  had  ceased  to  be 
his  tool.  Silence  was  all  that  he  could  hope- 
it  was  all  he  then  desired ;  and  that  I  pro- 
mised, if  he  urged  me  not  too  far — if  he  crossed 
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not  my  will  in  other  matters.  I  scorned  him, 
and  yet  I  would  have  given  my  life  for  his. 
Had  I  died,  he  would  have  smiled.  I  knew 
this,  and  yet  I  hated  not.  He  offered  money 
to  ensure  my  secrecy ;  but  I  refused  it  indig- 
nantly, bidding  him  depart  and  see  me  no 
more.  I  would  owe  him  nothing.  If  I  scorned 
servitude,  I  scorned  him  more.  I  knew  not 
then  what  I  learnt  afterwards,  or  I  might  not 
have  promised  silence. 

^*  Durnsford  persuading  the  wretched  Beau- 
champ  to  submit  to  his  guidance,  to  avoid 
seizure  by  the  bailiffs,  led  him  to  the  cottage  of 
my  cousin  Judith  Hudson,  who,  with  her  hus- 
band, had  lately  settled  in  the  neighbourhood. 
The  next  morning  Beauchamp  was  in  a  burn- 
ing fever.  Durnsford  desired  not  that  be 
should  live,  as  his  death  would  enable  him  to 
repossess  himself  of  the  money,  which  he 
had  paid,  and  secure  bim  from  detection;  but 
Beauchamp  had  once  shown  kiiidne»  to 
Judith,  who  boldly  withstood  the  evil  purpoK 
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which  he  intimated^  nursing  the  sick  man 
night  and  day,  though  Durnsford  threatened 
to  disclase  what  would  hang  her  husband,  on 
whom  she  doted  despite  his  harshness  and  his 
evil  ways. 

*^  Mr.  Beauchamp  recovered,  and,  influenced 
by  Durnsford,  though  he  guessed  it  not,  re- 
solved on  retiring  to  some  distant  and  secluded 
spot,  never  again  to  mingle  with  his  fellow  men, 
from  whom  he  had  received,  as  he  believed, 
nothing  but  wrong.  His  friend  and  his  wife 
had  fled  together.  Mr.  Conyers  refused  to 
pay  a  just  debt  without  the  production  of 
papers  which  he  knew  could  not  be  pro- 
duced; whilst  all  his  former  flatterers  and 
parasites  joined  in  the  cry  against  his  pro- 
fusion and  ostentation.  Such  were  the  tales 
that  met  his  ear  through  Durnsford^s  contriv- 
ance, whom  he  never  suspected  of  having  de- 
ceived him,  as  well  as  his  wife  and  friend,  or  of 
having  warned  Mr.  Conyers  that  he  who  ap- 
plied for  repayment  of  the  money  lent  was  an 
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impostor.  He  fixed  the  time  for  his  de« 
parture,  but  refused  to  tell  Durnsford  whither 
he  was  going,  and)  urged  by  his  hostess,  who 
seemed  strangely  eager  to  be  rid  of  him,  de- 
parted with  his  child  earlier  than  he  had  in- 
tended. Poor  Judith  knew  that  Durnsford, 
aided  by  her  husband,  sought  the  life  of  her 
guest  in  order  to  prevent  detection,  and  to  re- 
possess himself  of  the  money  be  had  paid; 
but,  loving  her  husband  too  much  to  reveal 
what  might  endanger  his  life,  she  hurried 
Beauchamp  forth  before  the  appointed  time, 
hoping  that  he  might  thus  escape  an  attack. 
All  her  precautions  were  in  vain. 

'*  Hastening  to  the  spot  at  which  a  meeting 
with  his  confederate  had  been  arranged,  Duma- 
ford  found  Hudson  lying  on  the  ground  a 
corpse,  the  warm  blood  still  trickling  from  the 
wound  which  had  caused  his  death.  Whilst 
on  his  way,  he  had  heard  two  shota,  and  seen 
a  horseman  in  the  distance ;  and  hia  fieara  told 
him  that  from  Beauehamp^s  hand  had  the  b^b- 
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wayman  received  his  death-wound,  and  that  on 
the  highwayman's  horse  was  Beauchamp  now 
sleeking  safety  in  flight. 

**  The  slayer  had  been  slain, — the  purposed 
victim  had  escaped.  Dumsford  hurried  on, 
tmcking  his  foe  as  he  best  could  by  the  faint 
moonlight.  He  traced  him  to  the  water^s 
edge,— *he  found  the  horse ;  but  there  was  no 
boat  on  the  tranquil  stream.  The  next  day 
articles  were  found  in  the  river  known  to  have 
belonged  to  the  late  owner  of  Beauchamp 
Park  and  its  heir:  the  body  of  a  child  was 
discovered  some  days  after;  and  Dumsford 
triumphed,  thinking  himself  secure,  though 
vexed  that  the  money  had  been  lost  with  its 
possessor. 

**  For  months  was  Judith  Hudson  a  maniac ; 
and  even  now  her  senses  sometimes  wander. 
The  fate  of  her  husband — the  wild  course  of 
her  only  child,  press  heavily  upon  her;  and 
a  name^-^a  likeness,  have  power  to  disturb  her 
mind.    Though  cousins,  there  has  been  litUe 
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love  between  us ;  yet  would  I  not  bring  death 
to  her  son,  had  he  not  done  evil  to  those  whom 
I  vowed  to  protect. 

"  I  entered  the  service  of  Mrs.  Conyers.  Her 
first-born  was  committed  to  my  care,  and  I 
vowed  to  devote  my  life  to  his  welfare,— to 
repair,  as  I  best  could,  some  of  the  evil  I  had 
done  : — but  for  me  there  is  no  reparation  !  I 
must  go  down  to  the  grave  with  the  curse  of 
guilt  upon  nie  to  the  last !  I  doted  on  the 
child,  and  he  is  gone  I 

^^  My  fondness  for  the  boy  caused  me  at  one 
time  to  look  on  his  sister  with  jealousy,  as 
likely  to  possess  some  of  that  love  and  wealtti 
which  I  wished  centred  all  in  him.  I  refused 
to  be  her  nurse;  and,  displeased  with  some 
expressions  of  Mr.  CSonyers,  who,  I  was  aware, 
had  never  cordially  liked  me,  I  left  the 
Grange  soon  after  the  death  of  his  lady,  and 
retired  to  a  rottage  near.  But  I  was  little 
separated  from  my  charge  by  the  removal,  for 
he  came  to  see  me  every   day.     My  loVe  grew 
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hour  by   hour, — my   pride   softened   towards 
him^— my  will  bent  to  his. 

**  Dumsford  now  came  often  to  the  house ; 
and,  fearing  that  my  silence  might  not  be 
maintained,  he  again  proffered  money,  which  I 
scorned  as  before ;  and  we  then  met  almost  as 
strangers — none  guessed  the  past.  I  marked 
him  exasperate  Mr.  Conyers  against  Mr. 
Astell ;  I  noted  him  twining  round  his  unsus- 
picious friend,  and  I  guessed  that  he  meant 
him  harm.  I  bade  him  attempt  no  evil 
against  the  father  of  my  boy,  or  the  world 
should  know  he  had  sought  Beauchamp^s 
life.  He  started,  for  he  knew  not  that 
Judith  had  told  me  all,  and,  aware  that  I 
would  not  be  trifled  with,  promised  obedience. 

"  Philip  Conyers  grew  up  rash,  daring,  and 
high-spirited.  Haughty  to  others,  I  was  gentle 
to  him ;  and  he  was  uncontrolled,  (xenerous, 
but  quick  of  temper,  thanks  to  Durnsford's 
promptings,  there  was  continual  bickering  be- 
tween him  and  his  father ;  and,  at  length,  the 
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boy  resolved  to  depart  and  seek  fortune  for 
himself.  Not  to  see  him — not  to  hear  his  glad* 
some  voice,  day  after  day,  month  after  month, 
was  making  the  earth  to  me  as  a  dark  dungeon. 
I  argued — I  implored — in  vain, — he  was  not  to 
be  moved.  He  wiped  away  my  tears,  talked  of 
the  riches  he  would  bring  me  in  my  old  age, 
and  remained  unchanged.  He  left  me ;  and  I 
regretted  it  the  less,  since  Durnsford  had  lat- 
terly engaged  him  in  desperate  adventures,  and 
had  gained  an  influence  over  him  that  could  not 
be  for  good.  Others  knew  not  whither  be  had 
gone — but  I  knew ;  and  the  ten  miles  I  walked 
were  but  as  one,  when  I  "held  his  letter  in  my 
hand.  I  would  have  died  rather  than  beg  for 
myself,  but  I  begged  for  him,  that  he  might 
receive  an  education  somewhat  fitting  his  birth ; 
and  in  the  sanguine  spirit  of  youth  he  thought 
to  repay  me  a  thousand- fold.  From  the  love 
which  he  had  borne  his  mother,  Mr.  Astell 
gave  all  I  asked,  though  he  knew  not  for  what, 
or  at  least  but  guessed,  for  I  told  none  where 
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my  darling  was :  I  ¥dshed  none  to  divide  his 
regard  with  me.  I  proposed  other  plans,  but 
the  boy  whom  I  had  reared  had  learnt  to  have 
his  will : — ^he  would  go  on  the  sea,  and  I  was 
forced  to  consent,  and  arrange  as  he  wished.  A 
distant  relation  of  my  own  received  him  on 
board  his  vessel — a  merchantman — ^for  he  would 
not  enter  the  regular  service.  I  cared  less, 
thinking  that  he  would  the  sooner  be  disgusted 
and  give  up  the  fancy.  Not  so !  his  passion 
for  the  sea  increased ;  and  he  made  many 
voyages.  How  have  I  trembled  when  the  storm 
was  sweeping  on  !  How  have  I  wept  when  the 
tempest  raged  around  !  The  captain  died,  and 
he  stayed  on  shore  for  weeks.  I  was  with  him — 

r  "   * 

listening  to  his  silver  voice,  and  looking  in  his 
face ; — and  he  repaid  my  love.  Fearing  that 
Dumsford  would  induce  his  father  to  disinherit 
him,  I  urged  him  to  return  to  the  Orange, 
thinking  that  none  could  resist  his  frank  and 
kindly  manner,  for  the  world's  discipline  had 
done  him  good.     Feeling  that  he  had  been  fro* 

N  5 
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ward,  he  had  long  wished  to  see  his  father,  and 
wrote  to  ask  his  forgiveness,  and  permission  to 
return  after  his  next  voyage,  on  which  he  was 
to  depart  in  a  few  days  with  a  new  captain. 
No  answer  was  returned.  Could  not  Richard 
Dumsford  tell  us  why  P  He  sailed,  and  I  re- 
turned to  Ranford; — his  ship  was  driven  back 
— obliged  to  refit — and,  having  nothing  else  tu 
do,  he  took  an  excursion  into  the  country.  It 
was  then  that  he  thwarted  Thomas  Hudson  in 
some  purposed  rudeness  towards  a  village  girl, 
never  guessing  him  to  be  the  noted  Wildfire. 
A  few  days  after,  he  was  attacked  by  two  high- 
waymen ;  not  for  gold,  as,  being  unarmed,  he 
gave  up  his  purse  at  once,  but  for  hire  and  re- 
venge ;  and  he  would  have  been  their  victim,  had 
not  Allan  Beauchamp,  then  only  known  as  Ed- 
ward Elton,  come  to  his  aid,  fighting  so  boldly 
that  the  bafiled  rufiians  were  beat  oiF;  but  not  be- 
fore Philip  had  recognised  in  one  the  nan  whom 
he  had  crossed.  He  wrote  me  this,  and  the 
after  kindness  of  his  preserver,  with  some  iv- 
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markft  on  the  churlishness  of  his  new  friend's 
father;  but  I  dreamt  not  of  whom  he  spoke^ 
under  the  name  of  Elton.  He  added  that  he 
must  sail  the  next  day,  but  would  come  to  Ran- 
£ord  immediately  on  his  return,  to  try  what  his 
presence  might  effect  with  his  father. 

^*  Mabel  Conyers  came  back  to  her  father^s 
house.  She  looked  on  me  with  dreads  as  others 
did  ;  but  I  forgave  her,  for  her  likeness  to  her 
mother,  and  her  kind  mention  of  her  absent 
brother.  I  resolved  to  guard  her  too ;  and  I 
saw  that  she  would  need  my  care,  forDurnsford 
had  his  eye  upon  ha:  for  his  bride.  I  oould 
read  it  in  his  softened  tone — in  his  admiring 
look — though  none  beside  suspected  it.  An  act 
of  humanity  brought  Edward  Elton  before 
me : — ^his  presence  called  up  visions  of  the  past. 
I  thought  of  what  my  boy  had  written  of 
him  and  of  his  father — I  looked  more  keenly, 
and  I  knew  him,  from  a  slight  mark^  as  the 
babe  whose  slumbers  I  had  watched,  whose 
parents  I  had  wronged     How  did  I  rejoice 
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that  Beauchamp  and  his  son  had  not  perished 
in  the  waters  !  The  thought  that  I  had  caused 
their  death  no  longer  crushed  my  spirit — I  was 
not  a  murderess.  I  marked  young  Beauchamp's 
love  for  Mabel  Conyers,  and  warned  them  of 
their  danger.  I  knew  Dumsford  would  cross 
that  love — and  he  has  crossed  it  —  but  the 
maiden  never  will  be  his.  The  murderer  shall 
not  wed  with  the  pure — the  fierce  wolf  mate 
with  the  gentle  lamb.  Time  passed — my  boy 
came  not,  and  I  resolved  to  go  and  seek  him 
early  on  the  morrow.  I  could  not  rest  in  my 
chamber,  and  I  went  out  into  the  calm  moon- 
light ;  —  the  stillness  of  the  night  was  a  n> 
proof  to  my  restless  spirit.  All  could  find  rest 
but  me,  I  thought  The  birds  were  roosting  in 
the  trees — the  flowers  had  folded  up  their  leaves 
— and  the  stars  looked  down  from  their  grej 
home  with  a  sweet  and  peaceful  smile :  but  I 
was  to  know  no  rest  again—- 1  should  mile  no 
more !  Yet  all  beside  slept  not— the  murderer 
was  abroad  I    Horsemen  came  ■pceding  down 
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the  narrow  lane  bounding  my  little  garden^  afi4 
I  glanced  through  the  boughs  to  see  who  came, 
that  lonely  way  at  such  an  hour.  There  were 
rough  atones  in  the  road,  and  the  first  horge,, 
stumbled. 

^'^ Confound  the  brute!  does  he  see  die, 
squire^s  ghost  ?^  exclaimed  his  rider,  reining 
him  sharply  up* 

^^  ^  Hush  !  you  may  be  overheard,  and  our 
phm  thwarted,' replied  a  voice  I  should  have 
known  among  a  million.  Had  I  not  cause  to 
know  ?    It  was  Richard  Dumsford's  1 

*'  ^  A  fboVs  plan — and  a  fool^s  deed  too  J  You 
should  have  learned  that  the  money  was  left  at 
the  Grange.  It  is  the  blackest  act  I  have  had 
hand  in,**  answered  the  first  speaker,  sharply, 
and  on  they  swept  beyond  my  hearing. 

^^  I  marvelled  on  what  evil  deed  he  who  had 
led  me  into  sin  had  been  employed ;  and  then 
I  thought  of  all  the  past ;  and  there  I  stood  as 
when  he  passed  before  me,  the  gentle  breeze 

m 

cooling  my  burning  brow»    A  while,  and  the 
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same  wild  clatter  came  again,  breaking  the  still- 
ness of  the  night;  and  again  the  horsemen 
speeded  past.  I  looked  upon  them ;  but  I  saw 
not  their  feces,  for  a  black  mask  was  on  them 
both. 

^*  The  morning  dawned,  and  I  went  on  my 
lonely  way  to  seek  PhiUp  Conyers,  the  child  of 
my  affection.  I  reached  the  port  from  whence  his 
ship,  the  Newfoundland,  had  sailed.  She  had 
not  returned — she  never  would  return  !  Part 
of  her  wreck  had  been  picked  up  on  the  open 
sea,  but  none  had  heard  of  her  crew ;  and  it  was 
said  that  all  had  perished.  I  shed  no  tears-— I 
have  slied  none  since — but  I  felt  that  the  death- 
stroke  had  been  given,  though  I  might  linger 
for  a  while. 

**  For  days  I  sat  on  the  shore  looking  oTer  the 
restless  waves  with  a  wild  hope  that  they  would 
restore  my  boy :  but  he  came  not,  aawe  in  my 
sleep*— sometimes  as  in  his  childhood — aome- 
tinies  as  when  I  had  seen  him  last— but  oftener 
witli  his  dark  curls  drippings  tanked  with 
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weed,  and  hia  bright  eyes  glazed.  I  hated  the 
sea,  and  yet  I  loved  it.  It  bad  caused  his 
death,  but  it  had  given  him  a  grave. 

^*  The  rumour  reached  me  that  Mr.  Conyers 
had  been  murdered  on  the  night  before  I  left  my 
home,  that  Edward  Elton  was  to  take  his  trial 
for  the  crime,  and  that  young  Philip  Conyers 
had  returned,  and  was  residing  at  the  Grange. 

^^  I  tarried  not  by  night  or  day,  so  much  I 
longed  to  see  my  boy  before  I  di^.  I  hoped 
he  had  been  saved.  Better  never  to  have  felt 
the  hope,  whose  crushing  left  me  still  more 
desolate.  He  who  resided  at  the  Orange  was 
not  Philip  Conyers,  but  Thomas  Hudson*  I 
knew  him  from  his  likeness  to  his  father, 
though  1  had  not  seen  him  for  some  time; 
and  Durnsford  knew  him  better  still,  and  yet 
he  owned  him  for  the  heir.  Then,  and  not 
till  then,  was  I  convinced  of  my  boy^s  death. 
If  unassured  of  this,  Durnsford  had  not  set 
up  or  owned  this  puppet,  nor  had  he  dared 
to  do  so  even  then,  had  he  believed  that   I 
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tlill  lived.    Here  was  fresh  guilt  and  CrsudL 
Mabel  Conyers  too  had^  £ed — fled  ^  U>  avoid 
her  guardian's  suit;  for  this,  at  least,  was  tctis^ 
Her  fathar  had  been  murdered,  a&d  oo  that 
very  night  when  those  two    horsemea  psfwrd 
beforie  me :    they  were  the  murderers !     Yet 
£klward  Elton  would  be  tried— nnight  be  ecm^ 
denmed*    No !    I   resolved  to  saTe  him-*^4be 
guilty  should  not  always  triumph — the  inao* 
cant  should  be  avenged  1    But  for  IXumsfottl, 
lay  boy  had  never  left  the  Grange    had  never 
slept  beneath  the  sea.     Yet  I  would  not  weveti 
his  crimes  till  I  had  spoken  to  him  once  again. 
I  would  probe  him  with  my  questions.     If  be 
showed  repentance,  if  he  disavowed  his  puppet, 
he  should  have  time  to  flee:  if  not,  then  he 
must  jdie !     He  had  been  warned  to  cease  from 
sin,  and  must  abide  the  consequence  of  crime< 
^  I  visited  the  Grange  for  the  first  time  fbr 
many  years.    I  saw  Dumsford^s  start  when  I 
stood  before  him:  he  had  believed  me  dead^ 
as  many  bad  reported^  from  my  absenoe»    I 
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qoMlioiied  hiiii;^-he  persevered  in  crime;  he 
mocked  my  sorrow,  and  my  love :— his  doom  is 
sealed  i 

^  Last  night  a  gladdening  dream  came  to  my^: 
wom-down  spirit.    I  saw  my  boy  in  his  father's 
hidl,  and  well  I   thought  the  place  befitted 
him  :  I  saw  Beauchamp  and  his  lady  standing; 
together,  looking  on  each  other,  aa  they  had' 
done  in  their  young  days.     I  saw  their  son^. 
with  the  hand  of  Mabel  Conyers  held  in  his,- 
he  looking  npon  her,  she  looking  down;  ai|d 
this  they  said  had  been  my  doing.     I  strove 
to  join  them,  but  a  wide^  deep  chasm  stretched  > 
between:  they  called  me,  but  I  could  not  pass^ 

to  them — they  could  not  come  to  me. 

•  •  «  •  . 

^  There  are  dark  visions  crowding  on  my> 
mind,  mysterious  and  gloomy  thoughts  that 
will  not  be  repelled.  A  horrid  dread  hangs 
over  me.  I  fear,  who  never  feared  before. 
Can  these  things  be  the  shadows  of  quick 
coming  death  ?     I  would  iain  pray-(  but  kiwly 
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words  are  strangers   to  my  tongue.     Away  I 

away  !     I  will  not  thus  be  conquered, — I  will 
go  forth  and  avenge  my  boy.*" 

Here  closed  the  history  of  the  life  of  Martha 
Wilford)  the  abruptness  and  occasional  ioco- 
hcrence  of  the  writer  leaving  it  doubtful  whe- 
ther her  belief  in  the  reported  loss  of  Philip 
Conyers,  on  whom  she  had  so  doted,  and  her 
resolution  of  revealing  the  crimes  of  Dumsford, 
which  must  bring  death  to  him  and  shame  to 
her,  had  not  in  some  degree  affected  her 
intellects. 

From  youth  to  age  pride  had  been  her 
besetting  sin:  even  at  the  last,  she  writhed 
under  a  proud  remorse,  instead  of  bowing  in 
humble  penitence.  She — she  alone  must  repair 
to  man  the  wrong  that  had  been  done:  she 
must  avenge  the  innocent.  She  was  too  proud 
to  bend  before  her  Maker — too  haughty  to 
leave  vengeance  to  another,  though  that  other 
were  the  Almighty.     She  thought  only  of  sin 
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as  an   offence  against  man,  not   as   rebellion 
against  a  just  and  holy  God. 

Tliough  the  outward  cover  of  the  packet 
was  directed  to  Edward  Elton,  the  contents 
seemed  to  be  addressed  to  no  one  in  particular, 
appearing  rather  a  sudden  outburst  of  passion- 
ate remorse  to  ease  her  own  mind,  than  a  calm 
confession  to  serve  or  enlighten  another.  Pro- 
bably she  had  been  undecided  as  to  whom  to 
confide  it,  until  after  its  conclusion. 

Some  remnant  of  her  early  love  for  Durns- 
ford  had  evidently  lingered  to  the  last,  proving 
her  punishment,  as  she  had  said. 

The  Newfoundland  had  been  wrecked  as 
supposed,  but  Philip  Conyers  and  two  of 
the  crew,  after  suffering  many  hardships  whilst 
tossing  about  in  a  small  boat  without  sail  or 
oar,  and  nearly  destitute  of  provisions,  were 
at  length  picked  up  by  a  whaler  on  her  out^ 
ward  voyage,  on  board  of  which  they  were 
obliged  to  remain  till  the  close  of  the  whaling 
season,  no  opportunity  offering  of  an  earlier 
return  to  England. 
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CHAPTER  X, 

Richard  Durnsford  and  Thomas  Hudson 
were  indicted  at  the  same  assizes  for  the  mur- 
der of  Philip  Conyers.  Had  this  charge  not 
been  proved,  several  others  would  have  been 
brought  against  them,  besides  the  attempt  on 
the  life  of  the  young  heir  of  the  Orange. 
Wildfire's  exploits  had  been  too  daring  and  too 
numerous  to  leave  him,  if  once  identified,  a 
chance  of  escape;  he  therefore  took  little 
trouble  to  provide  a  defence ;  and  as  Carsvdl 
did  not  carry  into  efiect  his  laughing  proposi- 
tion of  getting  off  a  second  murderer  at  the 
same  assizes,  his  fate  was  soon  decided.  The 
jury,  without  retiring,  pronounced  a  verdid 
of  **  guilty^  against  both  prisoner%  and  the 
judge  left  them  for  execution. 

Edward  Eltou'^s    trial  for    the  murder  cf 
Philip  Conyers  was  the  first  cauae  tried  it 
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those  assizes ;  that  of  Richard  Durnsford  and 
Thomas  Hudson,  for  the  same  offence,  was 
the  last. 

Durnsford,  though  not  sufficiently  ill  to 
require  a  postponement  of  the  trial,  never 
recovered  the  shock  of  Martha  WilforcFs  ap« 
pearing  against  him,  and  exposing  the  rillany 
of  his  past  life.  At  times  he  tri^  to  rally 
and  delude  those  around  him  into  a  belief  of 
his  innocence,  but  he  himself  felt  the  fSeebleness 
of  his  attempts,  though  even  to  the  last,  at 
the  foot  of  the  gallows,  he  called  himself  an 
injured  man,  unjustly  condemned,  thus  endear 
vouring  to  excuse  the  weakness  and  terrw 
which  he  showed.  He  sought  to  deceive  with 
his  dying  breath :  his  whole  life  had  been  a 
lie;  his  earthly  course  a  course  of  wickedness; 
a  sinful  thirst  for  gain.  The  only  spark  of 
better  feding  which  he  exhibited  was  his  plea- . 
sure  on  hearing  that  Mabel  had  escaped ;  but 
this  was  overpowered  by  his  sudden,  though 
iftmo^t  instantly  checked,  burst  of  fury,  on 
Mri^g  that  her  brother  idso  liv€fd.    Mltftbis 
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Wilford's  sudden  death,  and  his  obstinate 
silence,  or  deluding  assertions,  left  much  of 
the  past  a  mystery.  His  crimes  were  evident 
to  all,  but  the  skilful  machinery  by  which 
they  had  been  effected  was  not  so  apparent. 
None  knew,  for  he  told  not,  his  course  of 
crime;  whether  he  had  been  led  on  step  by 
step,  or  had  plunged  at  once  into  its  depth. 
The  highwayman  retained  his  bold,  frank 
manner:  he  had  counted  upon  death,  and  if 
it  must  come,  it  must.  He  always  spoke  with 
regret  of  the  Squire'^s  murder,  saying  he  knew 
whilst  it  was  doing  that  some  evil  would  come 
of  it.  He  refused  to  listen  to  the  chaplain- 
boasted  of  his  bold  exploits  and  hair-breadth 
escapes — mocked  at  Dumsford^s  pusillanimity, 
and  died,  as  he  had  lived,  reckless  and  impe- 
nitent. The  news  of  her  son's  condemnation 
was  incautiously  communicated  to  his  mother. 
For  a  moment  she  stared  wildly  on  the  speaker, 
muttered — **  I  knew  it  would  be  so  ;**  and, 
sinking  back  in  her  chair,  was  dead  beibre 
assistance  could  be  procured. 
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The  papers  sent  by  Martha  Wilford,  and 
which  none  knew  how  she  had  obtained,  un^ 
known  to  Diimsford,  would  have  enabled  Mr. 
Beauchamp  to  recover  much  of  his  property ; 
but  their  production  was  not  necessary,  as  far 
as  respected  Beauchamp  Park.  Mr.  Garnier 
having  seen  his  family  die  off,  one  by  one, 
and  pining  away  himself  under  a  painful  and 
incurable  disease,  no  sooner  heard  of  the  re« 
appearance  of  Beauchamp  and  his  son,  than 
he  made  over  to  the  former  the  greater  part  of 
his  large  possessions,  praying  his  forgiveness 
for  the  injury  he  had  done  him. 

"  How  have  I  deserved  these  blessings  ? 
How  shall  I  prove  my  gratitude  for  them  ?^ 
said  Mr.  Beauchamp,  pressing  his  wife's  hand 
as  he  looked  out  over  the  park  from  his  former 
dressing-room.  ^'This  sudden  burst  of  hap- 
piness is  more  than  I  can  bear ;  it  bows  me 
to  the  earth — it  makes  me  fe^l  my  utter  worth- 
lessness.  I  was  no  careful  steward  of  the  bless- 
ings lent  me  in  my  early  days:  and  yet  I 
murmured  and  turned  rebel  when  I  lost  them. 
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Tbey  are  rei^tored,  and  now  I  feel  my  sin. 
Who  drove  me  from  my  earthly  paradise? 
— myself— ray  pride — my  craving  after  man^s 
applause — my  heedlessness  of  Him  who  gave 
this  good.  These  were  the  flaming  swords 
that  drove  me  forth.  And  now  my  home^ — 
my  friend,  —  my  wife,  —  all !— all  restored  ! 
How  shall  I  show  my  love  and  gratitude? 
How  keep  a  humble  heart,  without  which 
wealth  is  but  a  snare  ?"** 

The  marriage    of    Allan   Beauchamp  with 
Mabel  Conyers  was  fixed  to  take  place  socm 
after  the  expiration  of  her  mourning  for  her 
father:   her  brother,    when  asked    to  bestow 
her  on   his  friend,    gaily   protesting  that  he 
should   be  glad   to  resign   her   guardianship, 
having  had  full  proof  of  her  talents  for  elope- 
ments :    and   yet  he  sighed  as  he  concluded, 
for  her  gentle  love  had  so  won  his  affection, 
that  he  felt  the  Orange  would  be  londly  with- 
out her  smiles,  and  silver  tones.     If  they  had 
none  of  the  remembrances  of  early  childhood 
to  bind  them  to  each  other,  the  piyiiliir  cir> 
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cumstances  under  which  they  had  first  met,  and 
their  orphan  state,  the  last  of  a  noble  race,  had 
compensated  for  their  absence.  In  his  affec- 
tion he  would  have  increased  her  portion,  but 
neither  the  lover  nor  his  father  would  hear 
of  it :  on  the  contrary,  knowing  that  the 
Orange  had  many  incumbrances,  they  declined 
receiving  anything  with  Mabel  beyond  her 
bridal  outfit,  leaving  it  to  Mrs.  Beauchamp, 
who  had  long  since  established  her  influence 
over  him,  to  reconcile  him  to  the  measare. 
He  exclaimed  and  protested ;  but  MabePs  ca^ 
resses,  and  the  tears  in  Mrs.  Beauchamp^s  eyes^ 
as  she  spoke  of  her  love  for  his  mother,  de- 
claring that  she  looked  on  him  as  a  second 
son,  won  him  to  submission.  As  for  Mabel, 
she  only  thought  of  money  as  a  means  to  make 
others  happy ;  but  that  poverty  or  riches  could 
increase  or  lessen  affection,  was  a  fact  that  she 
could  never  believe. 

*^  I  do  not  quite  like  your  taking  no  por- 
tion to  your  husband :  with  his  great  wealthy 

lOUllL  o 
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Allan  Beauchamp  may  despise  you  for  it  here- 
after," remarked  her  brother. 

^^  Now,  shame  on  you,  Philip,  to  think  that 
Allan  Beauchamp  could  ever  be  so  ungene- 
rous !     Does  he  not  prize  me  more  than  gold  ?^ 

^'  You  are  a  most  incorrigible  simpleton,* 
replied  her  brother,  kissing  her  glowing  cheek. 
^^  It  is  a  duty  in  your  friends  to  take  charge 
of  your  gold;  for  you  will  never  learn  how 
the  world  values  it.'* 

The  Beauchamps  did  not  despise  Mabel 
for  bringing  no  portion,  they  loved  her  too 
well  to, have  such  a  thought;  but  had  they  de- 
sired wealth,  that  desire  would  have  been  gra- 
tified, as  Mr.  Astell  declared  his  intention, 
after  freeing  the  Orange  of  its  remaining  in- 
cumbrances, of  dividing  his  property  between 
Mabel  and  his  god-son. 

^*'  No  remonstrances,  and  no  thanks,**  he  saidi 
^*  except  from  Mabel ;  she  values  my  regard 
as  she  should,  more  than  my  gold ;  and  her 
voice  has  the  spell  of  memory, — my  love  fiir 
the  dead  is  now  transferred  to  the  livii —  ** 
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**Are  you  sure  that  the  settlements  will 
be  down  in  time?'^  asked  Allan  Beauchamp 
of  young  Carswelly  as  they  stood  together 
with  Philip  Conyers  in  the  library  at  Astell 
Court,  a  few  days  before  that  fixed  for  the 
wedding. 

^  Bless  me  !  don^t  be  so  impatient,  man  * 
I  verily  believe  you  grudge  me  my  few  holi- 
days, lest,  not  being  at  my  father's  elbow,  the 
deeds  should  be  delayed  one  little  hour.  Oh, 
Miss  Ck>nyersl  I  pity  you  the  being  con- 
demned to  a  union  with  such  an  impatient 
sfMrit  as  Allan  Beauchamp.  You  bad  much 
better  have  had  me,'^  he  continued,  addressing 
that  young  lady  as  she  entered  the  room  with 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Beauchamp,  and  their  host. 
^^  I  am  half  inclined  to  be  magnanimous  and 
offer  again,  only  you  laugh  so  mischievously, 
instead  of  blushing,  as  you  can  so  prettily.'''' 

<'  What  is  the  matter  ?""  asked  Mabel,  look- 
ing up  in  his  face  with  her  own  sweet  smile. 

**What  is  the  matter,  indeed?  why  that 
impatient  wretch  wants   to  send  me  back  to 
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town  to  hurry  the  settlements.  The  poor 
clerks  are  nearly  worried  out  of  their  lives  as 
it  is,  not  having  had  a  full  nighfs  rest  for  the 
last  month  ;  whilst  the  names  of  Conyers  and 
Beauchamp  are  become  as  hateful  in  their  ears 
as  the  name  of  the  evil  one  to  the  holy.  To 
let  you  into  a  secret  which  I  should  entrust 
to  no  one  else,  he  is  thoroughly  weary  of  play- 
ing the  lover.'' 

"  Is  he  ?"*  replied  Mabel,  with  one  of  those 
blushes  some  thought  so  beautiful. 

^*  Yes,  he  is,  notwithstanding  your  incredu- 
lous tone.  Why  else  should  he  be  in  such 
a  hurry  to  throw  off  the  character?  I  warn 
you  to  have  all  your  blonde,  and  point,  and 
muslin,  and  gauze, — ^you  see  I  know  all  about 
it| — ready  the  night  before :  there  will  scarcely 
be  time  in  the  morning  even  to  put  on  becom- 
ing looks,  for  he  will  certainly  have  us  all 
prepared  by  five  at  the  latest;  and  should 
the  settlements  be  by  any  chance  delayed — '^ 

^' —  He  will  persuade  the  lady  to  elope  with 
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him,  knowing  her  taste  for  such  adventures, — 
carrying  off  young  gentlemen,  whether  they  will 
or  no/^  interposed  her  brother. 

*^  Shame  upon  you  all !  I  shall  take  Mabel 
under  my  protection,"  said  Mrs.  Beauchamp. 
**  You  admire  her  blushes  so  much  that  you 
make  it  your  pleasure  to  awaken  them,  with- 
out any  pity  for  her  confusion.^ 

"  Not  me,  my  dear  mother !  *  You  do  not 
accuse  me  of  this  ?"*  said  her  son. 

"  Oh  dear,  no  !"  observed  Carswell ;  "  you 
never  blush  at  anything  that  Allan  Beauchamp 
says ;  do  you.  Miss  Conyers  ?^ 

**  I  can  never  be  angry  with  anything  that 
Mr.  Cai'swell  says."* 

"  I  am  disarmed.  Miss  Conyers  ! — dumb  !" 

"For  how  long?''  asked  his  friend  mis- 
chievously. 

"Till  you  provoke  me  past  endurance;  so, 
have  a  care !" 

"If  you  take  all  the  ill-used  under  your 
protection,  Mrs.  Beauchamp,  you  certainly 
ought  to  extend  that  protection  to  me;  for 
I  do  maintain  that  I  have  received  infamous 

o3 
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treatment  at  the  hands  of  more  than  one, — the 
greatest  deUnquent,  my  demure  little  sister," 
said  Philip  Conyers.  **  I  engage  in  a  perilous 
adventure,  at  the  bidding  of  a  young  damsel, 
in  the  most  disinterested  manner  imaginable ; 
I  gallop  at  her  desire  in  a  style  fitting  none 
but  the  wild  huntsman  of  other  lands  ;  I  carry 
her  down  a  precipitous  rock ;  I  buffet  with  the 
waves  to  bring  her  a  boat ;  I  guard  her  on  the 
water ;  I  escort  her  on  the  land ;  in  bhort, 
I  perform  all  the  duties  of  a  knight-errant ; 
and  just  as  I  have  made  up  my  mind  to  the 
propriety,  nay,  absolute  necessity,  of  falling  in 
love  with  my  fair  charge,  and  claiming  h«- 
hand  as  my  reward,  lo  I  she  declares  herself  to 
1>e  my  sister.  With  all  due  respect  for  the 
canons,  I  transfer  my  affections  to  Mrs.  Beau- 
champ,  thinking,  from  the  appearance  of  her 
husband,  that  he  cannot  long  survive.  No 
sooner  have  I  done  this,  than  that  husband 
drinks  of  the  elixir  of  life,  and  becomes  young 
again  on  the  instant,  purely  to  annoy  me.*^ 

^'  Yes,  Beauchamp  is  a  different  peraon  from 
Elton ;  he  has  drunk  of  the  elixir  of  life — 
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happiness  I  and,  with  the  blessing  of  Heaven, 
hopes  to  live  many  years,"  observed  that  gen- 
tleman, with  a  smile  at  the  young  man^s  sally. 

"  Ah,  sir,  I  thought  so.  Then,  my  friend, 
to  prove  his  regard,  carries  off  my  little  MabeK 
leaving  me  a  lonely  bachelor.  I  know  nothing 
but  persuading  the  pretty  Susan  Wickam  to 
take  me  instead  of  Ralph  Preston  :  it  will  not 
be  the  first  time  that  I  have  been  his  sub- 
stitute.*" 

^*  I  doubt  your  power  of  persuading  her  to 
that,*"  observed  his  sister. 

"  You  are  rude,  Mabel.  What  I  you  think 
her  as  great  a  simpleton  as  yourself,  rating 
love  higher  than  gold?  I  really  am  a  very 
ill-used  man,  —  no  one  will  have  me.  You 
must  take  my  deplorable  case  into  consi- 
deration, and  provide  a  remedy,  Mrs.  Beau- 
champ.*" 

'^  Certainly  yours  is  a  most  melancholy  case, 
and  I  must  do  my  best.  I  have  nine  mar- 
riageable cousins, — you  shall  have  your  choice  : 
the  laws  of  the  land  forbid,  or  you  should 
have  them  all,  so  much  do  I  feel  for  you.^ 
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**  Thank  you,^  he  replied,  joining  in  the 
general  laugh. 

*^  And  what  will  you  do  for  me»  Mrs. 
Beauchamp?^  asked  young  Carswell;  '^Miss 
Conyers  will  have  nothing  to  say  to  me,  de- 
spite all  my  wit  and  wisdom.  Will  you  gire 
me  the  second  choice  of  your  nine  unmarried 
cousins  ?** 

^'  I  really  cannot  promise  that,  till  you  be- 
come more  grave  and  steady.  It  would  go 
against  my  conscience  to  recommend  you  as 
you  are.'' 

^^  Grave  and  steady  !  out  upon  such  slander ! 
I  will  carry  off  one  of  the  nine  cousins  from 
mere  spite.  It  is  very  odd  that  no  one  gives 
me  credit  for  gravity  and  steadiness;  adl  de- 
scribing me  as  a  harum-scarum,  and  letting 
others  go  blame-free.  I  did  not  risk  my  life 
by  running  off  with  a  beautiful  girl  whom 
I  had  never  seen  before,  and  on  another  man's 
horse  too,  as  some  one  else  did.  I  tried  to  per- 
suade Ralph  Preston  to  prosecute  fior  horse- 
stealing ;  but  Susan  prevailed  on  him  to  hush 
up  the  matter,  on  the  promise  of  double  the 
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value  being  paid  for  the  animal, — being  mar- 
ried the  same  day  as  Miss  Conyers, — and  other 
trifles,  such  as  the  wedding  dress  and  din- 
ner, and  a  snug  farm  in  expectancy.  If  this  is 
not  compounding  of  felony,  I  do  not  know 
what  is !  But  I  despise  all  your  malice !  You 
shall  see  me  a  judge  yet, — all  gravity  and  de- 
corum.** 

*•  *  A  second  Daniel  come  to  judgment  !*  "^  ex- 
claimed the  lover,  and  the  brother,  in  a  breath. 

Philip  Conyers  did  not  find  the  Orange  a» 
lonely  as  he  had  expected ;  perhaps  for  the 
sufficient  reason  that  he  rarely  spent  a  day 
there  without  seeing  Mabel,  who  still  smiled 
upon  him  her  own  sweet  happy  smile,  that  said 
so  much ;  showing  him  an  undivided  interest 
when  Allan  Beauchamp  was  not  present ;  then, 
he  knew,  he  must  submit  to  be  only  second. 

**  I  declare  I  must  marry  !  Who  would  not 
to  be  so  smiled  on  ?*^  was  his  exclamation  to  his 
brother-in-law  as  Mabel  turned  from  him  to 
welcome  her  husband. 

At  first,  there  was  some  talk  of  Allan  Beau- 
champ  and  his  gentle  bride  having  an  esta- 
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Uishment  of  their  own ;  but  the  idea  was  soon 
abandoned,  as  useless  and  extravagant.  Tb€ 
owners  of  Beauchamp  Park,  the  Orange,  and 
Astell  Court,  all  found  good  and  suflkdent  rea- 
sons fer  insisting  on  the  presence  of  Mabel, 
the  petted  child  of  all^  retaining  through  life 
her  trust  in  those  she  loved,  her  sim[de  faith, 
her  siDgle-heartedness ;  and,  where  she  was, 
tlie  others  crowded  round. 

Old  Ned  was  sorely  puzzled  for  a  time  as 
td  wh6se  sek^dce  he  should  enter.  **  He  bad 
lived  at  the  Orange,  and  with  a  Conyers,  boy 
and  mail,  forty  years ;  and  he  loved  the  oM 
place;  and  be  had  carried  Master  Philip  as 
a  baby,  and  taught  him  to  ride:  but  then, 
he  was  so  fond  of  Miss  Mabel,  and  she  was  so 
pretty,  and  so  gentle,  and  so  sweet-spoken ;  and 
he  did  so  like  Master  Elton,  as  he  still  often 
called  him,  who  promised  that  he  should  be 
head-groom,  and  have  the  whole  charge  of 
Fury ;  and  somehow  he  had  taken  a  fancy  to 
the  dumb  creature !"  Young  Carswdl,  after 
much  merriment  at  learning  his  perplexity,  and 
beirildering  him  still  more  by  argumenCa  on 
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both  sides,  decided  him  oa  taking  service  with. 
Allan  Beauchamp,  or  rather  bis  bride ;  declar- 
ing that  any  other  choice  would  be  an  insult 
tQ  the  lady :  but  the  honest  fellow  was  at  the 
height  of  his  felicity  when  the  perambulating 
household  of  his  master  was  settled  for  a  time 
at  the  Grange.  Fury  was  still  his  pride;  and 
an  exploit  of  the  animaFs  at  a  future  period 
made  him  consider  his  sagacity  as  little  less 
than  his  own,  and  greater  than  that  of  some 
others.  Dawkins  had  not  been  frightened  from 
evil  deeds  by  his  imprisonment.  With  admi*- 
rable  dexterity  he  contrived  to  steal  Fury> 
though  under  double-lock  and  key;  **  but  the 
animal  could  not  bide  him,^  old  Ned  said  :.<;er<p 
tain  it  is,  that  he  threw  him,  and  then  gallop- 
ed back  to  his  stable,  neighing  till  he  was  re-^ 
admitted.  Dawkins  was  so  injured  by  the 
fall  as  to  die  soon  after;  and  the  only  un- 
kind thing  that  old  Ned  had  ever  been  known 
to  say,  was,  "  It  sarved  un  right !"  when  told 
of  his  death. 

The  Beauchamps  took  charge  of  the  fortunes 
of  young  Bonham,  who  became  in  time  stew- 
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ard  at  Beauchamp  Park.  The  village  of  Kan- 
ford,  and  the  establishment  at  the  Orange,  were 
reformed  on  the  model  of  those  at  Astell 
Court:  yet  so  kindly  and  judiciously,  that, 
after  the  first  burst  of  indignation  from  its  lazy 
inhabitants,  few  but  the  incorrigibly  idle  and 
vicious  complained.  Many  a  true  word  spoken 
in  jest ! 

Philip  Conyers  married  one  of  the  nine  cou- 
sins, at  whose  mention  he  had  been  so  much 
amused ;  and  his  forefathers  were  honoured  in^ 
their  descendants. 

Young  Carswell  fulfilled  his  threat,  and  mar- 
ried another;  and  in  due  time  sat  as  a  judge, 
esteemed  and  admired  for  bis  talent  and  in- 
tegrity, in  that  very  court  where  he  had  plead- 
ed his  first  cause  with  the  earnest  zeal  of 
friendship. 
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